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Introduction 


standing development during adolescence are “identity” 
and “formal thinking.” In Erikson’s description of healthy personality develop- 
ment, the establishment of a sense of identity is the crucial task of adolescence. 
Piaget says that most adolescents achieve the adult form of cognition, formal 
thought. Both men point out that the development during the teen years is built 
on development that has occurred previously, and is in turn the base for further 


Key concepts in under 


growth. 
The changes in physical structure that occur during puberty are great. Size 


increases rapidly while proportions change. Sexual organs take on adult size 
and function. These physical changes are described in Chapter 1, as are develop- 
ments in motor skills and special health problems of adolescence. An adolescent 
has to come to terms with bodily changes, realizing that although he looks and 
feels different. he is still the same person and will continue to have an identity 
that will stay the same even as it changes. Readings by other authors included in 
Chapter 1 include a description of changes in human posture, a report of a study 
of the effect of endurance training by male adolescents on their self-concepts, 
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and a discussion of the effects of early and late puberty on adolescents’ per- 
sonalities. The text part of this chapter (and of all five chapters in this book) is 
from the third edition of our book Children: Development and Relationships; the 
readings are from the second edition of our Readings in Child Development and 
Relationships. 

Chapter 2 describes and discusses intellectual development during adoles- 
cence, particularly the attainment of formal thought, and the ramifications of 
formal thought on other aspects of intellectual behavior. Formal thinking operates 
at a more abstract level than school-age concrete operations, but even those 
individuals who have acquired formal thinking do not use it all the time. Even 
adults use concrete operations in their thinking under some circumstances. Some 
adolescents and adults operate at the concrete level most of the time. But to the 
extent that formal thinking is achieved, adolescents think about their thinking, 

think about how things might be, and struggle with the problems of identity that 
follow from this more powerful kind of cognition. As thinking becomes more 
complex, so does language because the two processes are intimately connected. 
The family, the school, the culture in which the adolescent lives all effect both 
kinds of development. The greater flexibility of thinking leads to greater expres- 
sions of creativity. The articles by other authors in Chapter 2 include: a study of 
the relationship of family size and sibling position on achievement test results; 
a study of age changes in self-description that reflect differences in thinking 
between the stage of concrete Operations and the stage of formal thought; and a 
study of the factors that influence individual differences in the attainment of the 
concept of horizontality. 

During the school years children's peers become increasingly important in- 
fluences on their behavior and attitudes. To the extent that the parents' values 
are different from the Peers’, adolescents have to choose between the two sets of 
values. Friendship with peers of both sexes provides the area in which adolescents 
move toward establishing bonds of varying strength and varying permanence with 
members of their own generation. The adolescent's growing sense of identity 
influences this bonding, which is a kind of intimacy. Because of changing cultural 
standards, intimacy may include sexual intimacy before marriage, or marriage 
between adolescents. These topics are discussed in Chapter 3. One of the 
Teadings in this chapter is an excerpt from Erikson on the development of the 
sense of identity in adolescence. The second reading describes the social structure 
of a high school and the individuals to whom males in the four observed groups go 
for help and counsel. The third article deals with adolescent rebellion in relation 
to certain characteristics of the parental marriage. 

As an adolescent achieves a sense of identity and a concept of herself with a 
past. present, and future, involved in a variety of groups and institutions. she 
becomes committed to the continuation of certain values and ideals that she 
shares with other people. She accepts responsibility for herself. she cares for 
other people. she strives for achievement in one field or many. She prepares 
herself to take her place among workers and may begin to do so part time or for 
short periods of time. Part of the identification with groups and institutions is the 
adoption of a set of moral and ethical Codes, but moral development is also in- 
fluenced by the increasing flexibility of thinking. Chapter 4 contains this subject 
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matter, dealing with the adolescent’s growing control of her own life. There are 
two readings by other authors in this chapter. The first deals with the development 
of behavior and attitudes toward law. The second reports a study that replicated 
in Israel a United States study dealing with the predictors of achievement and 
intelligence in high school students. 

Chapter 5 is philosophical and theoretical. It is concerned with life and 
development of human beings and deals with topics that apply to all age levels. 
We urge the teacher to consider assigning the last chapter first. Some teachers 
prefer to start the course with the adolescent. while others like to lay a theoretical 
groundwork first. One of the readings in this chapter is by Erikson and one is by 
Piaget. The one by Erikson in this chapter is more general than the one in Chapter 
3. Because the theories of these two men form the basic framework of the text, 
we include these short excerpts so that students of child development will have 
read at least a little of these great men’s writings. 
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TAKING NOTES ON DIFFERENT KINDS OF READINGS 
The first part of each chapter, which is from our textbook Children, Third Edition, 
gives basic subject matter. We show you by means of the headings what we think 
most important. When you are taking notes, we suggest that you use our headings 
as a framework. Put under them, in your own words, what the section says to you. 

The articles in each chapter elaborate on something mentioned much more 
briefly in the chapter, or they may lay a background for the chapter. You will 
need to adapt your note taking to the style of the article. Reviews of research 
and statements of theoretical positions require about the same kinds of notes. 
There are usually not a great many main points, although some of them may have 
n connection with them. Often these points are reiterated 
in a summary that may come at the beginning or the end of the selection. If there 
is no summary, the author may have omitted it because he thought he made his 
points so clearly that they would not be missed. In any case, assume the author 
had a message and ask yourself, “What does the author want me to learn? Why 
does he think it important? What evidence does he present for accepting the truth 


of his statements?" 
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The selections that are research reports are more specialized kinds of writing 
and therefore require a different kind or form of note taking. Here is an outline 
that we have developed over our years of teaching. Students have found it 
helpful. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ABSTRACT OF RESEARCH ARTICLES 


Author, Name of. The complete title of the article, as stated in the journal. 
Name of journal, year, volume, inclusive pages. (Month). For the selections in 
this book add the bibliographic reference for this book also, in the same form. 


Note that so far you have been copying, exercising your writing muscles. You 
should not do much more copying. 


Purpose. State the purpose in the author's words if he has not been too 
verbose. Do you see why copying may be a good idea here? But make an active 
decision to copy. Do not just keep on writing. 


Subjects. Name, ages, sex, socioeconomic status, hereditary factors, environ- 


mental factors, all the important identifying material that the author gives. Put 
it in tabular form if possible. 


Apparatus and Procedure. A brief description of any special apparatus, tests, 
or techniques. If a standard test is used, be sure to mention any deviations from 
the usual method of presentation or scoring. If the length of time the test con- 


tinued or the number of determinations is important, be sure to include these 
facts. 


Results. What the investigator found, in terms of scores, and so on. Put these 
in tabular form also if you can. Keep in mind that you are writing a summary, but 
do not leave out any important items. Also remember that you usually make 
abstracts for use over a long period of time, and that later you may want to know 
the results of this study for a purpose different from your present one. 


Conclusions. How the author interprets his findings. Does he think his 
hypothesis is substantiated? What does he think is the "next step?" Does he 
tie his results into the main body of knowledge in his field? 


Remarks. This is the place, and the only place, for you to say what you 
think. Is it a good study? Are there any points on which you disagree? Can you 
offer any interpretations other than those given by the author? What are the 
theoretical implications? Are there implications for practice? What further 
studies does this one Suggest to you? 

The following questions are some of the points you should investigate under 
each of the major headings. All of them, of course, are not applicable to any one 
study, and there may be others in some instances. A beginning student will not 
have the background for answering all of them. 

Purpose. Does the author state the purpose clearly? Allowing for personal 
enthusiasms, was the purpose worthwhile? 
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Subjects. Is the number adequate? Is the sample clearly described as to 
age, sex, SE status, education, race, and so on? Remember that in different 
studies different things are important. The two criteria here are whether the 
sampling is good and whether the sample is reproducible. That is, if you wanted 
to check the experiment, has the author given you enough information so that 
you could reproduce the group in all important characteristics? 

Apparatus and Procedure. As far as you can tell, did the investigator set up 
his procedure so that his results are not biased by it? Are factors controlled 
that might invalidate the results? Is there a better way of testing the same hy- 
pothesis? If statistics were used, are they adequate? Why did the investigator 
use the ones he did? If statistics were not used. why did he handle the data as 
he did? Do you approve of his methods? Why? 

Results. Are the results clearly stated? Are sufficient raw data given so that 
someone else could rework them? Would the results be different if better methods 
of handling the data had been used? What effect does the sampling have on the 
results? Do you know of any other studies that bear on this one, either substantiat- 
ing it or contradicting it? 

Conclusions. Do the author's conclusions follow from the results he has 
stated? Do they bear any relation to his stated purpose? Do the conclusions as 
stated take into account any limitations in the sampling or method? 

This is not the only way of keeping track of research articles. This outline, 
however, is as exhaustive as most people will need for ordinary purposes. Only 
Occasionally, when you are engaged in writing a minute analysis of the literature 
on one topic, will you want to keep a more inclusive record of the details in an 
article. More often you will want to record less material than this outline requires. 
It is a lot of work to make a complete abstract, but when you have done it, your 
thinking becomes clearer and your files are that much more well stocked. Com- 


plete abstracts should not be neglected. 


A VERY SHORT COURSE IN STATISTICS 

Many students who read this book will not have had a course in statistics. 
Usually the authors of research articles interpret the statistics they use and 
state the conclusions that follow from them. But because you should not get 
into the lazy habit of skipping over them, we include this section in order to help 
you to understand some of the important kinds of statistics. When you come 
across a statistic (correlation. for instance). refer back to this section. Some that 
are used only occasionally. like the sign test and the Mann-Whitney test, are 


not described here. A text on statistics will explain these. 


of Central Tendency. What a nonstatistician calls 
the average, a statistician calls the mean or the arithmetic mean. The average 
(mean) cost of your textbooks for this semester is the sum of what you paid for 
all the books divided by the number of books. A mean is a number that, mathe- 
matically, is most representative of a series of similar numbers. 

Another kind of average is the median. A median is the middle number when 
a series of numbers is arranged from small to large. There are two conditions 
under which it is used. The median is used when some of the numbers are much 


Averages or Measures 
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larger or smaller than the others, If you were able to get four used textbooks 
for $4, $4.75, $5, and $7, but had to spend $15 for a new edition. the mean cost 
would be $7.15. The median cost of $5 is more representative of the series of 
numbers. The median is also used when the unit of measurement is not divisible 
into smaller units. The mean number of children per family is an incorrect use 
of the mean, although it is sometimes reported, because there can be no such 
thing as a fractional child, and means rarely come out as integers. Since a median 
can be an integer, the average number of children per family should always be 
stated as a median. 

The mode and the harmonic mean are occasionally used as a measure of 
central tendency. A statistics textbook will explain them. 


Tests of Significance. In most research two or more groups are compared 
with each other. The important question is, “Аге the differences due to chance, 
or to a real difference in condition or treatment of the groups?” The researcher 
sets up the hypothesis (called the null hypothesis) that there is no true difference. 
He applies an appropriate Statistical test, on the basis of which he decides to 
accept or reject the null hypothesis. He would accept the null hypothesis that 
there is no significant difference if the test showed that a difference as large as 
the one discovered could have arisen by chance. If the test showed that the 
difference could have arisen by chance less than five times out of 100 repetitions 
of the study, he rejects the null hypothesis and concludes there is a true, or 
significant, difference. The Statistical notation for such a statement is p < .05. 
which is read, “the Probability is less than five in 100.” Occasionally a more 
Stringent test of significance is used, which is written р < .01. This means that 
the result could be obtained by chance less than | per cent of the time. Note 
that a statistician does not say a difference could never occur by chance, but 
the probability of its occurring by chance is so many in 100. 

There are many different kinds of tests of significance, depending on the 
kind of data being used. Some of the more usual аге x? (chi-squared), the t test, 
and the F test of analysis of variance. Always a test of significance gives the 
basis for deciding whether the difference could have arisen by chance. 

The / test and analysis of variance (ANOVA) are statistical tests that are 
similar: In the ż test two conditions or situations can be compared; in a one-way 
ANOVA more than two (high, moderate. and no nutritional supplement, for 
instance) can be compared. A two-way ANOVA makes it possible to compare 
the effects of two variables (nutritional supplement and sex of subject) and also 
determine the effect of the interaction between the variables. In such a study. 
there would be boys and girls in the three nutritional supplement groups. All of 
them would be measured for height at the beginning of the period of nutritional 
supplement and again at the end. The gains of all the children, both boys and 
girls. in each of the nutritional supplement groups would be compared; this 
would be a one-way ANOVA. Similarly, the gains of all the girls, regardless of 
level of supplement, would be compared with all the boys' gains. another one-way. 
The analysis of variance is two-way, because it is possible, also, to find out if 
there is an interaction between nutritional supplement and sex of subject— 
do high-level boys react differently from high-level girls and from moderate-level 
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and no-level boys. Because there are computers to do the immense number of 
calculations, there are three-variable and even four-variable ANOVAs reported 
in the literature, although they are rare, for very large numbers of subjects 
are necessary in order to make the subgroups big enough. 


Correlation. A coefficient of correlation measures the degree to which two 
measures (height and weight, for instance) vary together— positive correlation 
if one measure gets bigger as the second one does, and negative correlation if 
one gets smaller as the other one gets bigger. Zero correlation means that there 
is no relationship between the two. Note carefully that correlation coefficients 
do not say anything about causation. Heights and weights are positively cor- 
related, but a person's weight does not cause her height, nor does her height 
cause her weight. 

Coefficients of correlation range in size between +1.00 and —1.00. If the 
coefficient is .00, there is no relationship between the two measures. The closer 
it is to 1.00, either positive or negative, the closer is the relationship. If there 
was discovered to be a correlation of +1.00 between height and weight in a group 
of children, the tallest child would be the heaviest, the second tallest would be 
second heaviest. and so on to the shortest, the lightest. If you knew the height 
of one of these children in relation to the others, you could place him exactly 
in weight in relation to the others. If a correlation coefficient is — 1.00, the rela- 
tionship is perfectly inverse. Suppose the coefficient between reading and arith- 
metic scores is .00 or not significantly different from .00. The best prediction 
of any child's reading test score, knowing what his arithmetic test score is, would 
be the mean reading score of the group of children. Such a prediction would not 
be very helpful, unless the score in arithmetic (the independent variable) is itself 
close to the mean. 

Most often the correlation coefficient reported is the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient (r). Another one often used is the rank-order coefficient 


(rho, or p). 


Factor Analysis. As noted above, correlation coefficients are measures of 
the degree to which pairs of scores vary together. Therefore a set of coefficients 
can be used to obtain an indication of the factors underlying the co-variation 
of the scores. The method is called factor analysis. Although factor analysis was 
invented before there were computers, the number of calculations involved in 
the method prevented its wide use. If there are 50 variables to be correlated with 
each other, 1225 correlation coefficients are necessary, and each coefficient in- 
volves several arithmetic calculations. Then many more calculations must be 
made on those coefficients in order to measure the factors. These kinds of 
repetitive calculations are what a modern computer does very well. More factor 
analyses are reported in the research journals now than were reported even five 
years ago. 

A factor analysis yields from two up to nine or ten factors. Each variable 
(test) in the analysis has a loading on each factor. Loadings range from .00 up to 
.99. A loading not significantly different from zero means that that factor does 
not contribute anything to that test. The bigger the loading, the more important 
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is that factor in influencing the variability of the test scores. When several tests 
or measures all have large loadings on a factor, there is evidence that all of them 
share something in common. The investigator then sets about naming the factor, 
by considering what it is that all members of the group have in common, and that 
the rest of the tests have not at all or in only small amounts. Unlike the calcula- 
tion of correlation coefficients and factor loadings, the naming of the factors is 
not precise, since judgments have to be made about what the members of each 
subset share. Often, perhaps usually, the naming of the factors is obvious when 
the reader of the research considers what the original measures are. But some- 


times an investigator has not considered all the possibilities of the meanings of 
the factors the computer has extracted from his data. 
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during adolescence, a period lasting from about 11 to 
anges that take place during adolescence include not 
nd social ones. 


A child changes into an adult 
about 18 years of age. The ch | 
only physical events but also psychological а 


Growth 


The child’s body is transformed into an adult’s through an almost invariable 
sequence of events. A person familiar with pubescent growth could tell from a 
physical examination what change could be expected next and how far the young- 


ster had progressed toward maturity. 
BODILY CHANGES DURING PUBERTY 
Puberty is the period of time during which a child becomes a person capable 


of producing offspring. During puberty there is a series of physical changes under 
the control of endocrine substances whose production is triggered in the first place 
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by changes in the hypothalamus. Adolescence is a period of time that begins when 
puberty begins, but adolescence continues longer in most cultures, certainly in the 
North American culture. Adolescence includes puberty, but also has to do with 
changes in the roles and attitudes that are part of the culture in which the in- 
dividual lives. The normal range for the length of puberty is between 18 months and 
Six years. 

The following list of changes in boys and girls shows the normal sequences 
for development during puberty [28, 29]. Note that the age of most rapid growth 
comes not at the very end of puberty but before menarche (first menstruation) for 
girls and toward the end of the period for boys. 

Because of its position in the Sequences of changes during puberty, the peak 
of height velocity, or the maximum yearly increment in height, is often used as a 
criterion of sexual maturity. It is difficult to pinpoint the achievement of sexual 
maturity, the capacity for reproduction. Menarche is often assumed to be the time 
When a girl becomes able to have babies, but a sterile period of a year or more 
probably occurs in most girls after their first menstruation. Menarche is usually 
considered the point of sexual maturity, however, since it is a definite event that is 
easy to remember. There is no corresponding definite event for boys, although a 
criterion sometimes used is the production of spermatozoa. In research studies on 
growth in adolescence, the growth events in the Sequence of puberty are often 
used, rather than one point such as menarche. 

The range of median ages for menarche in a variety of populations throughout 
the world is large, from 12.4 to 18.8 years [20]. There is no evidence that menarche 
is directly affected by warmth of climate; both early maturers and late maturers 
live in hot climates. Five African groups’ medians were reported in this study; 
they were all late in reaching menarche, with Afro-Cubans being the earliest. The 
three earliest median menarches were those of a black, a white, and a Chinese 
group. Genetic influences on menarche can be seen, however, by noting the degrees 
of similarity in menarcheal age between women of varying degrees of relationship. 
The average difference in menarcheal age between identical twins is 2.8 months, 


Girls Bays 


Initial enlargement of breasts. 


Н Beginning growth of scrotum and testes. 
Straight, pigmented pubic hair. Be 


Beginning growth of penis. 

Straight, pigmented pubic hair. 

| Pubic hair darker, coarser, more curled. 
Peak height velocity. Peak height velocity. 

Further enlargement of breasts. Pubic hair adult in type, but limited in area. 
Pubic hair darker, coarse, more curled, Genitalia adult in size and shape. 

Pubic hair adult in type, but limited in area. Pubic hair adult in quantity and type, but 


7 no hair above base of inverse triangle. 
Projection of areolae and papillae beyond 


level of breasts. 
Menarche. Viésahéngs. 
Axillary hair. | 
Pubic hair adult in quantity and type. 
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between fraternal twins it is 12.0, between sisters 12.9 months, and between un- 
related women it is 18.6 months. Socioeconomic status, expressed through nutrition 
and other influences on growth, is definitely related to menarche, as is shown in 
co i i ition (see page 18). 

a sd с с ost ser uus of children 6 through 11, and of youths 
12 through 17 were done between 1963 and 1965 and wn 2 wi пр а 
aires filled out by the parents gave information as to whether the girl had begun 
to menstruate. From the percentages of girls at each age from 11 to 14 who had 
reached menarche, MacMahon [27] has calculated the median age of menarche 
for girls in the United States. The figure is 12.80 years for white girls and 12.52 
years for blacks. The earlier menarche for blacks holds true for all categories of 
family income, size of place of residence, and in all geographic regions except the 
South. Figure 1-1 shows the progression from girlhood to womanhood of Ameri- 


can girls between 10 and 16 during the late 1960s. 


berty. Size increases over time were discussed on pages 
dren growing bigger, but they are maturing earlier in 
f the world [45]. Around 1900, men reached their full 
now Europeans and Americans are full grown 
at 18 or 19 [45]. Puberty is occurring earlier in children living in the most favorable 
circumstances, as can be seen in records of age of menarche from several countries. 
In a recent American sample of white mothers and daughters, the mean age at 


Secular Trend in Pul 
348—349. Not only are chil 
the more prosperous parts o 
height at about 26 years of age, but 
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menarche for daughters was 12.88, for mothers 14.38 [13]. This difference is 
greater than the advance in menarcheal age usually seen in one generation. During 
the past century, girls in Western European countries have been reaching menarche 
earlier at the rate of three to four months per decade. Thus, puberty takes place 
two and a half to three and a half years earlier today than it did a century ago [45]. 
However, there is some evidence that the rate of decline in the age of menarche is 
slowing in the United States for girls with histories of good nutrition and pediatric 
care. There appears to be a limit to the amount that maturing can be speeded up. 


GROWTH IN HEIGHT 


Growth speeds up during puberty, reaching a maximum and then slowing 
down. The measure of speed is velocity, the distance covered per unit of time. The 
velocity of growth in height is the number of centimeters grown during a year, or 
some other period. During late childhood the velocity of growth is steady for three 
or four, or sometimes more, years, having declined from a very high velocity in 
infancy. Then, triggered by changes in endocrine secretions to be described later, 
the individual grows faster and faster for a few years to a maximum velocity, after 
which growth slows down rather abruptly. When the velocity reaches zero in late 
adolescence, the individual stops growing. Adult height has been reached, 

Height gain per year can be charted against age, as has been done in Fig- 
ure 1-2 for two hypothetical individuals, Dana and Robin, both of whom were 
117 centimeters tall on their sixth birthdays. The upper part of Figure 1-2 shows 
Dana’s and Robin’s heights on their birthdays each year. Starting out at six years 
they were equal in height. Although both of them grew taller each year, by their 
twelfth birthdays Dana was 7.8 centimeters taller than Robin; the next year Dana 
was 6.7 centimeters taller; when they had both reached their adult height, Dana 
was 11.6 centimeters shorter. The lower part of Figure 1-2 shows the amounts 
each child grew during each year; the points are placed midway between the birth- 
days. (Note that the vertical scale of the lower chart is ten times bigger than the 
upper height scale.) Each year between 6 and 10 Dana grew only slightly more 
than Robin, the biggest difference in gain being .5 centimeter. But between 11 and 
12 Dana grew 8.4 centimeters while Robin grew only 4.6 centimeters. From their 
twelfth birthdays on Robin grew more than Dana, the biggest difference being be- 
tween their fifteenth and sixteenth birthdays, when Robin grew 5.2 centimeters and 
Dana had stopped growing. 

Although everybody expects a youngster to spurt in height, the spurt is still 
an amazing and often mysterious phenomenon to family, friends, and most of all 

the person experiencing it. It is amazing because the middle years of childhood are 
so stable and uneventful from the standpoint of growth. Then suddenly, velocity 
picks up and the child seems to grow overnight. (The average white boy grows 16.4 
centimeters between ages 13 and 1514: the average white girl, 7.1 centimeters be- 
tween 11 and 1315.) Families often discuss and wonder about the spurting child's 
eventual height, how long he will grow so fast and when he will stop. The factors 
behind each child's peculiar style of growth are so complex and interwoven that 
arents have little success in this prediction. 

The taller the child, the taller he can expect to be as ап adult. At each xs 
from infancy to the onset of puberty, height correlates increasingly with adult 
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growth records. The upper curve shows Dana's and 
thdays (distance curves). The lower curves show the 
tween their birthdays (velocity curves). 


Figure 1-2. Two hypothetical 
Robin's height on successive bir! 
amounts Dana and Robin grew in the year be 


height. Mary Jane, at age 7, is tall for her age, while Felecia, at 7, is short. The 
chances are that Mary Jane will grow to above average height for women, but 
Felecia will be petite; however, it is not a certainty. 

The wide normal range in the age at which puberty is reached means that 
children vary widely in when they begin the growth spurt, when they reach the 
peak, and when they finish. Josh and Bill, the same height at age 13, will be inches 
apart as adults because Josh has been rapidly increasing in height for the past year, 
while Bill has not grown noticeably. Josh will soon shoot ahead of Bill, but Bill 


will eventually overtake him. 
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The velocity and duration of the growth spurt vary from one л 
When the spurt occurs early, it tends to be more intense but to last ove 
rr eriod than when it occurs at a later age. Early maturers tend to be shorter 
а ма maturers because the longer duration of the growth period in pie des 
turers more than makes up for the brief advantage that more intense veloc ty 
gives to the early maturers. This factor accounts for most of the difference in 
height between men and women. Men have a longer time in which to grow. 
Linear people, as contrasted with people of rounded shape, tend to be late 
maturers. Only a small part of their linearity is a result of their late maturing, which 
allows a greater time for growth of the legs than the early maturer has. From the 
age of 2, people who will mature late weigh less for their height than do those 
who will mature early. Figure 1-3 shows the weight per centimeter of height for 
early-, average-, and late-maturing boys and girls. 
Because of the wide variation in both height and weight during adolescence, 
percentile tables are not so useful at this time as they are earlier for assessing an 
individual child’s status. However, for their value in showing how height and 
weight are distributed during the teen years, height and weight percentiles (Tables 
1-1 and 1-2) are included here. These figures were calculated from the data 
of the National Health Survey conducted between 1966 and 1970, The data are 
for a carefully chosen sample representing all United States adolescents. 


Figure 1-3. Weight per centi 
late, and at the average time. 


Source: Reprinted by permission from J, M. Tanner. Grow 
Blackwell Scientific Publications Ltd. 


meter of height for boys and girls who mature early, 


th at adolescence, 2nd ed. Oxford: а 
» 1962. Copyright © 1962, Blackwell Scientific Publications Ltd. 
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Table 1-1. Percentile Distribution of Heights of Males and Females From Age 12 
Through Age 17, by Race: United States 1966-70. 


Percentile in Centimeters 


Race, Sex, and Age 5 10 25 50 75 90 95 
Black 
Female 
12 years 145.6 149.0 153.1 150.0 159.8 167.7 170.0 
13 years 149.2 150.1 153.8 158.8 163.2 168.4 169.7 
14 years 148.1 1487 1545 159.6 1651 168.3 169.1 
15 years 150.6 153.4 157.5 162.3 165.4 170.2 173.4 
16 years 153.4 155.4 158.7 163.1 166.1 170.1 170.6 
17 years 154.1 155.0 159.2 163.1 168.2 174.0 174.6 
Male 
12 years 141.3 142.8 146.2 150.3 153.9 159.8 161.8 
13 years 138.5 144.2 150.5 156.5 163.4 167.4 170.6 
14 years 150.4 151.4 153.7 163.8 167.5 174.8 178.4 
1630 1681 1734 179.4 190.0 


Бук ДП? К а Tas 1M) Ма ла 
16 yea 13:4 1621 166. . : . | 
= 1736 1776 1826 1836 


17 years 163.2 165.3 169.2 
White 

Female 
12 уени 140.8 1453 1495 1528 1562 1594 167,2 
13 уеагѕ 144.5 147.0 152.1 156.9 161.5 166.4 167.9 
14 years 1493 — 1518 1565 1607 1645 1678 1701 
15 years 152.3 154.5 157.4 161.6 166.8 169.6 171.8 
16 years 150.8 153.5 157.7 162.5 166.8 170.1 172.5 
17 years 151.6 155.0 158.8 163.7 166.8 171.5 173.5 

Ma 
7 years 138.1 138.7 144.6 150.2 156.4 161.7 165.5 
13 years 142.0 145.5 149.8 155.5 160.7 166.5 170.1 
ји years Mag 192 1576 1685 1702 1743 1774 
15 years 156.1 159.3 164.1 170.3 175.3 179.2 181.8 
16 years 162.1 169.8 169.7 173.8 177.7 181.1 184.2 
17 years 16333 1664 1706 1761 1800 18420 1866 


Source: i hnston, and S. E. Lemeshow. Body weight, stature, and sitting height: 
White pit Ke ОШЫН рыр у Vital and Health Statistics. Data from the National Health 
Survey, Series га Nó. 126. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 


ader use the height measurements on Dana and Robin in 
CM Die hein in with the percentiles of Table 1-1. Suppose first that 
Dana is a girl either white ог black. What are her approximate percentiles for 
height at each birthday? Suppose Robin is a boy. How does he rank with other 
boys each year? Next compare Dana’s measurements with the boys’ percentiles. If 
Dana is a boy, how does he compare at each birthday to his age mates? Similarly, 
Consider Robin as a girl. Only for Dana as an adult male, and Robin as an adult 
female, are their heights in the extreme percentile ranks; and note how each year 
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Table 1-2. Percentile Distribution of Weights of Males and Females From Age 
12 Through Age 17, by Race: United States 1966-70. 


Percentile in Kilograms 


Race, Sex, and Age 5 10 25 50 75 90 95 
Black 

Female 
12 years 35.55 36.97 41.59 44.46 57.21 62.57 66.91 
13 years 34.64 37.30 42,80 48.46 62.22 67.37 69.63 
14 years 35.37 37.33 45.68 50.92 59.02 68.39 75.25 
15 years 42.63 47.08 49.12 53.84 60.53 71.30 84.17 
16 years 45.30 46.26 50.92 56.14 59.86 66.57 73.67 
17 years 45.18 46.66 48.79 58.26 63.91 74.63 79.98 

Male 
12 years 31.29 31.95 36.24 38.45 46.64 52.92 54.89 
13 years 31.06 33.48 36.75 42.21 50.83 61.23 66.24 
14 years 36.93 37.86 42.73 49.29 57.18 68.05 88.32 
15 years 42.02 42.47 46.25 51.54 56.79 65.34 73.09 
16 years 46.39 48.41 51.64 60.24 68.41 71.91 86.08 
17 years 46.32 50.26 59.66 64.82 68.81 84.16 85.49 

White 

Female 
12 years 32.38 33.79 37.24 42.87 49.22 58.04 62.08 
13 years 35.01 37.10 41.52 47.03 53.17 60.93 66.34 
14 years 38.66 40.47 46.22 51.10 57.43 63.58 67.37 
15 years 41.16 43.96 47.96 54.13 59.73 65.20 69.54 
16 years 44.33 46.47 50.75 54.58 60.71 69.28 77.71 
17 уеагѕ 44.34 4709 504з 5669 6194 7202 17665 

Male 
12 years 28.07 30.29 35.51 39.75 45.41 55.64 59.93 
13 years 31.41 34.68 39.10 44.66 50.81 59.04 62.13 
14 years 39.00 40.72 45.54 51.83 59.98 68.86 76.72 
15 years 44.38 46.90 51.55 59.48 67.03 74.53 76.87 
16 years 46.82 51.56 56.91 62.27 68.61 78.14 86.03 
17 years 50.42 53.09 59.17 64.78 73.51 80.52 85.90 


Source: P. V. V. Hamill, F. E. Johnston, and S. E, Lemeshow. Bod i itti ight: 

Л н - Body weight, stature, and sitting height: 
White and Negro youths 12 to 17 years. Vital and Health Statistics, Data from the National Health 
Survey. Series 11. No. 126. Washington, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1973. 


after age 14 or 15, when they are average, do a male Dana and a female Robin 
move further away from the average. 

Actually, the figures for Dana were chosen to be typical of height measure- 
ments for females, and those for Robin were chosen as being typical for males. 
The differences between the distance curves for Dana and Robin at ages 12 and 13 
are the differences that show up in fifth and sixth grades in school, where many of 
the girls are taller than many of the boys. 
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GROWTH IN WEIGHT 

The curve of increments of weight begins to rise earlier than does the curve of 
increments of height. This difference can be accounted for in part by the earlier 
increase in the width and depth measurements of the chest and hips. The pre- 
adolescent increase of subcutaneous fat and muscle also contributes to the earlier 
increase in weight. К . | 

Unlike muscle and bone, fat has periods of decreasing as well as of increasing 
during the growth span. The amount of subcutaneous fat is measured in several 
ways, but skinfold thickness is the way that is most often used. The clinician grasps 
a fold of the skin at one or more sites on the body and measures the thickness of 
the fold. The site most often used because of its accessibility and the agreement 
between its measurement and other measures of subcutaneous fat is just below the 
lower point of the right scapula (shoulder blade). | 

Fat thickness increases during the last three months of pregnancy and until 
nine months after birth, decreases until the child is about 6 years old, and then 
increases slowly until just before or at the time of greatest increase in height. The 
median measurement of fat thickness for girls is at all times ahead of the median 
for boys. From puberty on, the subcutaneous fat of females re ae thicker than 
that of males, not only in the well-noticed places (hips and reasts), but every- 
where. The increase in subcutaneous fat continues for both sexes until the fifth or 
sixth dec $ | 

mou throughout childhood is closely related to weight at maturity 
[17]. By measuring fat thickness semiannually, it was shown слетио Еј and 
12.5 years of age, children in the top 14 per cent in fat gm ч p y about 
half a year's growth. Fat thickness was associated with s е. The 
authors suggest that overnutrition or supernutrition results in е led maturation, 
and general dimensional growth, in addition to subcutaneous fat. \ series of studies 
on obesity in adolescents [7] revealed activity level as a crucial difference between 
obese adolescents and normal ones who ate about the same number of calories. 
The level of activity affects metabolic rate and hence the rate at which calories are 
used. These results raise the question of whether inactivity is related to early ma- 


turity, as well as to fat. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY OF GROWTH 
In addition to stature and weight, other dimensions of the human body have 


been studied in similar ways. These include sitting height and dimensions of the 
chest and head. Even diameters of the head show increments. that follow the same 
kind of pattern of increments, although the curve for each dimension is unique in 
some way. The spurt in growth that occurs around pubescence is the result of the 
complicated but interrelated ebb and flow of endocrine substances in the blood- 
stream, ћ | 
Because every cell extracts materials from the bloodstream and gives up 
substances to it, every cell is endocrine, that is, it secretes internally. But the 
endocrine glands have specialized functions in relation to growth. The most im- 
portant of these is the anterior portion of the pituitary gland, which is located in 
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the center of the head, near the hypothalamus, a part of the central nervous system. 
The hypothalamus and the pituitary are interconnected so that some stimuli 
coming to the former activate messages sent to the latter. 


Growth Influencers. Five hormones originating in the anterior pituitary have 
been identified as regulators of growth (Figure 1-4); four of these hormones 
stimulate other endocrine glands to function. The fifth, or perhaps first in order of 
importance, is called growth hormone. 

1. Growth hormone (GH) affects all body tissues [26], except the central 
nervous system and possibly the adrenal glands and the gonads. It operates at the 
cellular level, influencing DNA synthesis and cell multiplication. GH has been 
found in the blood of fetuses as young as 15 weeks. It is produced throughout life, 
with bursts and pauses [37]. 

2. Thyroid stimulating hormone (TSH) stimulates the production of thyro- 
globulin directly into the blood. The thyroid hormone is related to the growth of 


Figure 1-4. Endocrine influences on postnatal growth and development. 
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the fetal brain; to bone growth, sexual maturation, and to energy metabolism 
through its effects on cell multiplication and cell size. 

3. Adrenocorticotropic hormone (ACTH), as its name implies, stimulates 
the production in the adrenal cortex of three groups of hormones, the water electro- 
lyte hormones, the corticoids, and the androgens. The first influence water, sodium, 
and potassium balance in the body. The corticoids control the carbohydrate- 
protein balance. The androgens are produced in the adrenal glands of both sexes. 
They influence muscle growth, bone maturation, and adolescent growth. 

4. and 5. Luteinizing hormone (LH) and follicle stimulating hormone (FSH) 
are the other two tropic hormones from the anterior pituitary. They stimulate the 
production of hormones in the gonads. In the ovary, FSH brings about the secretion 
of estrogens, which produce the female sex characteristics and growth of the 
uterus; in the male it stimulates the tubular cells to produce sperm. The ovary 
responds to LH by producing progesterones, which bring about changes in the 
lining of the uterus; the testes produce androgens. These are similar to the andro- 
gens produced by the adrenal cortex. In the postpubescent male there are, there- 
fore, higher concentrations of androgens than in the postpubescent female. This 
higher concentration brings about the male sexual characteristics, body and facial 
hair typical of males, the greater male muscle growth, and the longer duration of 
growth in size. : 

6. Parathyroid hormone affects bone development. It is, therefore, related to 
growth, but is not controlled by a hormone from the anterior pituitary. p 

7. Insulin, also not controlled by the anterior pituitary, has to do with carbo- 
hydrate metabolism and possibly with protein synthesis. It is produced in the 


pancreas. | | 
The maximum effect of GH occurs when there is some thyroglobulin present. 


Both of these hormones influence the growth and duplication of cells. GH and 
balancing effects within the body. With the possible 


feedback mechanisms so that the presence of growth- 
blood depress the secretion of the pituitary tropic hor- 
mones. Stress on the individual stimulates the production of ACTH. This is one of 
the results of the close linkage of the hypothalamus and the anterior pituitary. 

GH was so named because its growth-promoting activity was its first dis- 
covered function. Its influence at the cellular level, and its continued presence 
throughout life are more recent discoveries. Still to come is the discovery of what 
process or mechanism dampens its effect after puberty. Of course, new cells are 
formed throughout life, but obviously at a replacement, not a growth, rate. 

The different timings of the adolescent growth spurts of the various organs 
and tissues can be explained by differential sensitivity to the androgens. For 
instance, the sequence of appearance of pubic, axillary, and facial hair is probably 
caused by different thresholds of stimulation and reactivity to either adrenal or 
testicular androgens [44]. The skin of the pubis thus responds to the smallest in- 
crease of androgen, and grows hair in early puberty. The skin of the axilla re- 
quires a larger amount of androgen before it produces hair, and the skin of the 
face requires an even larger amount. 

The differences between early and late maturers are in part differences in the 
timing of the beginning of the adolescent growth spurt. These differences are prob- 


insulin have opposing and 
exception of GH, there are 
influencing hormones in the 
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ably genetic in origin since the spurt is related to the age of sexual maturity, which is 
known to be strongly hereditary. Environmental factors also influence pubertal 
growth, as is shown in the section on nutrition at adolescence. 


CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS 


In addition to changes in the distribution and thickness of fat, the human body 
changes in the ratios of linear measures to each other. The ratios change because 
the various bones grow at different rates, some growing longer slowly while others 
are growing relatively fast. One example is the Sitting Height/Stature ratio, the 
proportion of sitting height to standing height. The changes in average ratios for 
black and white boys and girls are depicted in Figure 1-5. From 6 to 12 the 
average ratios decrease, showing that the legs are growing faster than the upper 
parts of the body. There is not much difference, on the average, between boys and 
girls, but as is true throughout the age range shown, the trunks of black children 
contribute slightly less than those of white children to total stature. But from 12 
to 14 for girls and 13 to 15 for boys, the ratios become slowly larger, as the upper 
part of the body grows faster than the legs. 

The ratio of hip width, the distance between the crests of the pelvis, to 
shoulder width, the distance between the outer ends of the acromium at the ends of 
the clavicle, changes little from 6 to 12 years [5], although the average ratio for 
girls increases slightly faster than for boys. After puberty, the girls’ average ratio 


Figure 1-5. Changes in proportions from 6 to 18 years of age, as shown by the гапо 
of sitting height to standing height. , 
Source: R. M. Malina, P. V. V. Hamill, and S. Lemeshow. Body dimensions and proportions: [не 
and Negro children 6 to 11 years. Data from the National Health Survey. Series 11. No. 143. 
DHEW publication Мо. (HRA) 75-1625. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, | ht: 
1974. P. V. V. Hamill, F. E. Johnston, and S. Lemeshow. Body weight, stature, and sitting hei Ш 


White and Negro youths 12 to 17 years. Data from the National Health Survey. Series 11. МО. 973 
DHEW Publication No. (HRA) 74-1608. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
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continues to go up as the hips grow broader faster than the shoulders, but in 
boys the growth of the hips slows down in the width dimension while the growth 
of the shoulders speeds up, thereby reducing the boys’ average hip/shoulder ratio. 

Pubertal changes can be seen in almost every part of the body. The growth 
spurts of the various parts of the body do not coincide exactly with one another but 
are spread throughout the pubertal period [44]. For instance, the peaks for 
growth in weight and head circumference come after the peaks for growth in 
height and hand length. 

If a child grew in the way that a balloon blows up, he would keep the same 
proportions all the way along, but he does not. Spurting now in one measurement, 
now in another, he often looks different from the way he looked just a short time 
before. Spurts in head length and breadth makes the eyes look smaller. The nose 
and lower jaw grow more than other parts of the face, changing its proportions 
from childish toward adult. The ways in which a boy grows out of his suits are 
predictable, since the spurts of the various parts of the body follow a sequence. 
First the trouser legs become too short. If his mother can lengthen them, they will 
last for another four months until his hip growth makes the trousers too tight. 
Since chest breadth increases at the same time as hip width, a new suit is in order. 
Itisa good idea to buy it wide in the shoulders, since the spurt in shoulder breadth 
comes just a few months after the spurts in chest and hip width. This suit will be- 
come too short in the jacket with the peak of growth in trunk length that comes 
about a year after the peak of growth in leg length. A filling-out process will make 
the jacket too tight just after it becomes too short, since the peak in muscle growth 
Comes soon after the peak in trunk length. (Although boys’ suits illustrate these 
Changes better than girls’ clothing, the same sequence of changes takes place in 
girls.) 

Both boys and girls te 
happens when the height spurt gets und 
happens, of course, the larger the youngs 
Who tend to be concerned about the frequent nee 
what looks like awkwardness. 


nd to worry as their feet spurt in growth. This spurt 
er way or before it [34]. The earlier it 
ter's feet seem to him and to his family, 
d for new shoes as well as about 


CHANGES IN ORGANS 
The viscera undergo pubescent growth spurts [44, p. 18]. Most data on 
visceral growth are cross-sectional, and, therefore, the nature of their spurts has not 
been so clearly demonstrated as with outer body measurements. The cardiovascular 
System has been studied in terms of blood pressure, pulse rate, capacity for athletic 
and work effort, and recovery from work. Blood pressure rises gradually and con- 
tinuously throughout childhood, adolescence, and, indeed, through the seventh 
decade [26]. The small sex difference, with the gitls having higher median pressure, 
found in childhood [48] is reversed during adolescence so that thereafter males 
have higher blood pressure, both systolic and diastolic. Pulse rate decreases during 
Pubescence [26]. Chest cavity and lungs increase, while rate of breathing decreases. 
long with the increase in the size of the body, however, puberty brings a 
Steady decrease in the volume of air taken in. The sex difference grows in favor of 


boys, wh lung capacity than girls. 
» who а much larger lung | 
The bie m ке during the adolescent period, but the exact 
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nature of the changes has not been mapped in much detail. The intellectual 
changes at adolescence must have their counterparts in the nervous system. There 
is evidence for a small growth spurt in the brain at adolescence [44]. Physical 
measurements of heads indicate that there may be some brain growth along with 
growth in bone and membranes. An adult type of brain wave pattern becomes 
established during adolescence [47]. Sex differences in the timing of brain lat- 
eralization have already been established for school-age children, showing that 
boys’ right hemispheres become specialized for spatial processing earlier than 
girls’ [51]. Canadian studies of tactual perception indicate that girls are much 
slower than boys in developing right-hemisphere superiority for spatial processing. 
Not until age 13 did girls show the left-hand superiority that boys began to show at 
age 5. The task used involves simultaneously presenting a different nonsense shape 
to each hand, not visible to the subject. The subject selects from a visual display 
the stimuli he touched. The left presentation is perceived in the right hemisphere, 
and vice versa. Superiority of either hemisphere is shown by more accurate choice 
of stimuli. 


Physical Care and Health 


Because any period of rapid growth is a time of vulnerability to certam 
deprivations or noxious influences, the period of puberty deserves high priority 1n 
meeting physical needs. Extra food and rest for fast growth stand out as In 
portant. Because the adolescent is declaring his independence, how to meet his 
physical needs is often as problematic as knowing what he needs. 


ILLNESSES 


Compared with other times of life, adolescence is less vulnerable to illness us 
death. About 1 per cent of persons between 15 and 19 are likely to die during hui 
year [19]. Death rate of adolescents are lower for girls than for boys (1:2.5) an 


А А E tal 
Figure 1-6. Abnormal findings on health examination at ages 12 to 17, by paren 
health ratings, United States, 1966-1970. 

СА 
Source: J. Roberts. Examination and health history findings among children and youths, 6-1 7 а" 


United States. Data from the National Health Survey, Series 11, No, 129. DHEW Boblicalion No. 
(HRA) 74-1611. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. Figure 4, p. 7. 
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for whites than for nonwhites (1:1.5). The leading causes of death among ad- 
olescents, by rank, are accidents, homicide, malignant neoplasms, and suicide. . 
United States adolescents between 12 and 17 tend to see themselves as having 
good health [41]. Only four in 1,000 rated their health as poor. Parents also rated 
only 4 per cent of this age group as having poor health [39]. poe examinations 
Showed more than 20 per cent of adolescents to have an il epi deformity, or 
handicap. Apparently neither parents nor children consider all of these conditions 
as indicating poor health. Figure 1-6 shows the percentages of individuals with 
abnormal conditions who were rated very good, good, fair, and poor by parents. 
The figure indicates that the poorer the results of the examination, the more likely 
parents are to realize that something is wrong, but that they do not recognize all 
symptoms of poor physical condition in their children. Figure 1-7 shows the per- 
centage of types of abnormalities found in the health examination for each year 


from ages 12 to 17. 

According to parents’ rep 
ous illness. Although the severi 
girls (70 per cent) than boys (74 pe 


orts, 72 per cent of the adolescents had had a seri- 
ty of illness was the same for girls and boys, fewer 
r cent) had had a serious illness. 


Infectious Diseases. Infectious childhood diseases, especially measles, were 
most often reported as serious. The next most frequent type of serious illness was 
Tespiratory infection. Figure 1-8 indicates how many persons at each age had had 
the common infectious childhood diseases. Since these curves are almost flat, they 
Suggest that most of those who will ever have the diseases have already had them 


by age 17. 
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Figure 1-8. Prevalence rates for history of selected childhood diseases at ages 12 to 
17, United States, 1966—1970. 


Source: J. Roberts, Examination and health history findings among children and youths, 6-17 years. 
United States. Data from the National Health Survey. Series 11. No. 129. DHEW Publication No. 
(HRA) 74-1611. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. Table 4, pp. 34-35. 


Venereal disease is a serious health problem in the adolescent and adult years- 
Gonorrhea is the most prevalent reportable communicable disease in the United 
States, and syphilis ranks third. The most recent government figures for the 15 to 
19 age group show that per 100,000 population 20 girls and 19 boys had syphilis, 
and 1,235 girls and 1,075 boys had gonorrhea [9]. These rates do not represent all 
the cases existing, because many are undiagnosed. The Venereal Disease Control 
Division estimated that although 874,161 cases of gonorrhea were reported 10 
health departments in 1974, actually at least 2.7 million cases occurred. The rates 
of venereal disease, especially of gonorrhea, have increased faster in girls than in 
boys. The situation requires better strategies of both prevention and treatment, 
through education before teenagers become sexually active, continuing education 
and information, and treatment available in ways that will not be frightening 
threatening, or disruptive to parent-adolescent relationships. 


Chronic and Other Conditions. Over 10 per cent of 16- and 17-year-olds have 
had hay fever and 6 per cent have had asthma. Other allergies were reported by 
11 per cent of those between 12 and 17. About 4 per cent of the subjects had had 
kidney trouble, girls being twice as likely as boys to have such problems. Heart 
conditions were reported by almost 5 per cent. Frequencies of reported respiratory 
difficulties were 12 per cent with frequent bad sore throats; 21 per cent with more 
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than three colds in the previous year; 11 per cent with persistent coughs; 16 per 
cent with bronchitis; 6 per cent with colds that went to the chest [39]. 


SENSORY AND NEUROLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


Figure 1-9 shows the frequencies of various sensory-neurological problems. 

The eye troubles shown in this graph refer to problems such as strabismus (crossed 
eyes), which is caused by eye muscle imbalance. About 12 per cent of children 
between 12 and 17 have eye muscle imbalance at a distance, and 16.5 per cent 
have this problem in near vision [40]. About 43 per cent of this age group (48 per 
cent of girls, 39 per cent of boys) need corrective lenses for seeing clearly at a dis- 
d that 34 per cent or 7.7 million adolescents were 


tance. Medical histories showe i 
wearing glasses or contact lenses. About 934,000 or 4.1 per cent of the population 


from 12 to 17 have deficient color vision, 12 boys to one girl showing some defect. 
Red-green deficiencies were more common than blue-yellow deficiencies affecting 
6.6 per cent of boys and 0.4 per cent of girls. The affected girls were likely to have 


milder deficiencies than were the boys [42]. 


ACCIDENTS 

The survey of 12- to 17-year-olds found that 21.1 per cent of boys and 13.1 
per cent of girls had had broken bones, 10 per cent of boys and 7.8 per cent of 
girls had been knocked unconscious, and 15.9 per cent of boys and 8.6 per cent 
of girls had had other accidents. For every 10,000 15- to 19-year-olds, during one 
year, accidents caused the death of ten boys and three girls. The totals represent 64 


Figure 1-9, Prevalence rates for history of sensory-neurological conditions at ages 


12 to 17. 


Source: J. Roberts. Examination and health 
United States. Data from the National Health Survey, 
(HRA) 74-1611. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern 
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per cent of all male teenage deaths and 48 per cent of female [36]. A comparison 
of accidental deaths in Canada and the United States showed more fatal accidents 
in Canadians under 15 years of age (3.9 to 2.9 per 10,000) but more in American 
youths from ages 15 to 24 (10.9 to 11.5 per 10,000) [36a]. As in childhood, males 
nad many more accidents than females, probably reflecting greater activity and 
aggression in the male, as well as the greater restrictions placed upon the activities 
of females. Motor vehicle accidents were much more frequent for males than for 
females, 8.8 to 2.8 in the United States and 7.4 to 2.2 in Canada. 


NUTRITION 


Childhood nutrition affects the timing of the onset of puberty. During the 
growth spurt, of course, the body needs more nutrients than during the previous 
period of slow growth. For present growth and health it is important for adolescents 
to have sufficient quantities of high-quality food. For the health and growth of the 
next generation, it is important that girls eat the nutrients that will prepare their 
bodies for excellent reproductive performance. When pregnancy occurs, it is too 
late to repair nutritional deficiencies in the woman. 

As Appendix A indicates, the recommended number of calories for girls 
between 12 and 18 is from 2,300 to 2,400 and for boys, 2,700 to 3,000. These 
figures do not indicate the enormously increased caloric needs during the peak of 
the growth spurt, since they are derived from groups. A fast-growing boy may feel 
hungry most of the time, because his stomach is probably too small to hold all the 
calories he needs unless he eats at frequent intervals. To his mother, he seems [0 
be eating all the time. Many teenagers do not get enough calories, according tO 
these standards. The United States national survey gives the average calorie intake 
for this age group as 2,423 for whites above the poverty line and 2,164 for blacks 
above the poverty line. For those below the poverty line, whites received 2,076 
calories and blacks 1,877. Iron deficiency has been found in a small percentage of 
the population between ages 12 and 17, with black children showing low values 
in iron measurements about seven times as frequently as white children [1]. 

Deficiencies in any of the elements required for growth vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins—can have adverse effects on energy level, resistance to disease, Бе“ 
havior, emotions, and appearance. Adolescents are all too likely to eat empty 
calories, foods that contain mostly sugar, starch, and flavorings, and perhaps fats, 
such as soft drinks, pastries, potato chips, and candy. School vending machines 
may make it too easy to buy these foods instead of milk, whole grains, fruits, and 
other nutritious foods. If the empty-calorie foods are added to the wholesome diet, 
the result is too many calories and a fat adolescent. If they are substituted for 
wholesome foods, the result is dietary deficiency. 

Although the reported U.S. Government Survey does not give separate figures 
for boys and girls, a nutritionist [33] maintains that adolescent boys are much 
better nourished than girls and that of all groups, adolescent girls are most 1? 
need of nutritional help. In view of the fact that many teenage girls soon will be 

mothers, it is disturbing to realize the deprivation to the next generation that will 
result from their impoverished bodies. Nutrition education, important at all age 
levels, has special significance for adolescent girls and for the society in which 
they will bear children. An example of an effective course is the minicourse recently 
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developed at M.I.T. [38]. Subject matter includes food composition, health, and 
labeling of nutrients. Using a table of recommended dietary allowances, students 
analyze various diets. They study outcomes of different types of meals, macrobiotic, 
drive-in, and basic-four food group meals. 


Vegetarianism. Although vegetarian diets can be adequate, it takes careful 
planning to provide adequate protein and other nutrients. Certain vegetarian cults 
expose their followers to physical dangers. The Vegan diet does not supply enough 
vitamin B 12, but its effects may be masked by folic acid until irreparable damage 
has been done to the spinal cord [16]. The Zen macrobiotic diet may lead to scurvy, 
anemia, starvation, and kidney failure. Some of the adolescents who have been 
damaged by these diets have accepted nutritional counseling. Few people know 
enough about nutrition to provide an adequate diet within severe restrictions, but 


nutritionists can help them to do so. 


Obesity. Being overweight is likely to be a psychological hazard as well as а 
Serious physical liability to the adolescent. A recent conference on childhood 
obesity emphasized the complexity of the causes and treatment of excess fat [50]. 
The fat adolescent may be expressing a genetic potential, since the child of two 
obese parents has an 80 per cent chance of being too fat. With one obese parent, 
the child’s chances of being fat drop to 40 per cent. Of course, environmental 
factors are probably at work here, also. Some fat adolescents have been destined 
for obesity since infancy, when they grew more than the normal number of fat 
cells. The peak periods for the onset of obesity are late infancy, early childhood, 
and adolescence. There is evidence from animal studies to suggest that later onset 
arises from the enlarging of fat cells, rather than from growing new fat cells. The 
effects of poverty have been observed to differ between the sexes. In males, poverty 
is likely to result in thin children and thin adults but in females, the result tends to 
be thin children and fat adults. Affluence is more likely to produce heavy girls and 
s * 
T: ‘Weight reduction is as complex as are the reasons for gute ошон 
adolescents eat no more than their normal peers, but they exercise less and are 
more likely to eat when they are bored rather than when hungry. Although the 
attention of a specialist may be required by some fat adolescents; others have been 
helped to achieve normal weight by diet control, increased exercise, and psycho- 
logical support. Clubs, camps, and other groups are often successful in providing 
the right combination of guidance and support. Since fat children are likely to be 
Tejected and to suffer discrimination, it is important to give them adequate help. 


REST 
For many youngsters, pubescence ushers in the desire to sleep on Saturday 
о 


d ornings, as well. Their rapid growth requires more rest 
Cup diu cenis p: the elementary school years. Adolescents tend to 
Stay up later at night than they did as children. They н iby With selioolwork, 
visiting with friends, especially over the telephone, and paying attention to appear- 
ance. Parental control is resisted. When growth slowdown, They can eid дов 


along with less sleep than they needed as children. 
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DRUGS А 
A World Health Organization study group concluded that drugs are being 
ken earlier at all ages and that more and more people are trying dependency- 
9 ducing drugs [52]. Physical and mental health problems arise from this world- 
rer tendency of youth to use chemical substances to induce changes in body and 


mind. A United States survey revealed 10,957 narcotics addicts under 21 years of 
age [46]. 


„Alcohol. A study in Metropolitan Toronto showed alcohol to be the most 
popular drug among high school students. Over half the students in grade 7 and 
92.6 per cent of those in grade 13 said they had used alcohol [8]. Among over 
7,000 New York State high school students in grades 10, 11, and 12, 85 per cent 
said they used alcohol [53]. In Massachusetts, officials noted “a recent dramatic 
and alarming rise in the incidence of alcoholism among teenagers” [14]. They 
attributed it partly to the lowered legal age for drinking. 

(Tobacco. It is common knowledge that smoking damages the heart and lungs. 
Many people also know that when pregnant women smoke, their babies are likely to 
be born prematurely and with low birth weights. A few people are also aware that 
when a baby lives in a household where people smoke, she is likely to have more 


Figure 1-10. Per cent of United States youths who report smoking cigarettes 
regularly. 


Source: J. V. Scanlon. Self-reported health behavior and attitudes of youths, 12 to 17 years. United 
States. Data from the National Health Survey. Series 11, No. 147. DHEW Publication Мо. 
(HRA) 75-1629, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. Table 3, p. 27. 
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respiratory troubles than in a smoke-free home. The habit of smoking is difficult 
to break. In spite of all these reasons against smoking, the number of regular 
smokers increases with age, as shown in Figure 1-10. More than 3 out of 4 12- 
year-olds have never smoked, but only one out of three 17-year-olds had not done 
so [41]. For teenagers’ present health, and for the health of their future children, it 
is important to find out why children start to smoke and how to prevent it. Knowl- 
edge of the dangers of smoking does not seem to influence smoking behavior. 

Youngsters may start to smoke because of peer pressure and/or because 
smoking represents adult status and independence to them. Over 5,000 British boys 
between 11 and 15 were questioned as to how they perceived smoking in regard to 
themselves, their ideals, and peers [32]. The boys associated toughness and pre- 
cocity with smoking. Smokers were influenced by these perceptions to continue 
Smoking. Nonsmokers were attracted by the notion of toughness which gave them 
some incentive to start smoking. Both groups associated educational success with 
nonsmoking and both valued educational success. Evidence from another study 


[43] shows that smokers are more rebellious than nonsmokers during the ele- 
mentary and junior high school years. Furthermore, adult smokers showed more 
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belliousness than nonsmokers. The authors of this study point out the futility of 
ange to prevent adolescents from beginning and continuing smoking by making 
authoritative pronouncements. 


Hallucinogens. Drugs that cause sensory distortions without greatly disturbing 
consciousness are called hallucinogens [22, p. 50]. Marijuana and LSD are prob- 
ably best known. The cannabis plant produces a chemical used in several different 
forms and called by many different names throughout the world. North Americans 
smoke the leaves, as “pot” or “grass.” Or they smoke the much stronger resin, as 
“hash” (hasheesh). Physical reactions include rapid heartbeat, twitching of mus- 
cles, pupil dilation, reddish eyes, lowered body temperature, lowered blood sugar, 
and dehydration. Hunger and drowsiness are likely. The mind-altering effects, 
showing action on the brain, are, of course, the reason for using the drug. Most 
young users of marijuana are looking for new experiences and these they find in 
the form of mood changes, perceptual distortions, and changes in conceptualizing. 
Driving while high on marijuana is, therefore, dangerous. The psychological re- 
actions are very variable, depending on the social environment, the mood the user 
is already in, the strength of the drug, and past experience with the drug. Marijuana 
is thought not to be physically addicting, which means that withdrawal does not 
cause physical symptoms such as cramps and vomiting. Users can and often do 
become psychologically addicted or dependent on marijuana, however. Because 
adolescents hear that it is not physically addicting, they often think that it cannot 
become a habit. False reassurance also comes from the mildness of the drug and 
the ease of taking a small amount at a time. 

Light use of cannabis is thought to have no serious results. However, a review 
of five years of research on cannabis concludes that there is evidence that pro- 
longed, heavy use of marijuana and/or hasheesh is associated with at least six 
types of hazard [30]. Cannabis may cause chromosome damage; disrupt cellular 
metabolism including synthesis of DNA; interfere with the immune system; disrupt 
hormone regulation so as to induce impotence, sterility, and male breast develop- 
ment; harm the bronchial tract and lungs; cause personality changes; and damage 
the brain. 

Among the Toronto students surveyed, about one third of those in grades 11, 
12, and 13 had used cannabis [8]. In а representative sample of public secondary 
schools in New York State, the heaviest users were those whose best friends and 
parents were also drug users [22a]. The influence of peers was greater than that of 
parents. Other hallucinogens are LSD, LTP, peyote, mescaline, and morning glory 
seeds, The physical side effects of LSD include Nausea, vomiting, aches and pains, 
and possible chromosomal damage and damage to unborn children [22]. The ee 

of LSD upon the brain is indicated by dilated pupils, increased blood pressure, ап 
stronger reflexes. Sensory areas of the brain are stimulated, and inhibiting шы 
anisms are blocked. Thus, visual hallucinations are produced and the senses 
hearing, touch, temperature, and pain are often either intensified or шиш. 
Senses may become fused or scrambled and the individual hears colors or sme 
see He may be euphoric and feel that he has great mental clarity or compre- 
cme canis the result of the combination of brain arousal and disturbed 
bunch rem leading to a heightened awareness of P stored information 
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[22, p. 51]. This information becomes available as preconscious material. (An 
aspect of the normal creative process is the receiving and using of preconscious 
material.) A shared LSD trip often makes bonds between members of the group. 
Teenagers’ use of LSD seems to be decreasing [2]. 


Amphetamines. Providing stimulation to the brain and sympathetic nervous 
system, these psychic energizers produce an increased heart rate, increased blood 
pressure, constriction of certain blood vessels, pupil dilation, faster breathing, 
sweating, and a dry mouth [22]. Bodily activity increases and the user feels more 
confident, happy, fearless, and less tired. He becomes more talkative and impulsive. 
Appetite decreases. Amphetamines are taken in pills for reducing and for staying 
awake and alert for working, playing, or studying longer than the person normally 
could. They are used for kicks, sometimes combined with alcohol or barbiturates. 
nt of amphetamine into a vein, gives a euphoric 


Speeding, injecting a huge amou 
ctions keep the speed freak awake and active for 


high called a rush. Repeated inje 
days until he is completely exhausted. 


Excessive and prolonged use of amphetamines causes physical and mental 


damage. The student who uses it to stay awake for long periods becomes exhausted. 
He may become dependent, feeling depressed and sluggish without the drug. Liver 
damage may result. Prolonged use and increasing doses can cause sleeplessness 
for long times, mood changes, and severe mental disorder, with feelings of superior- 
ity, suspiciousness, hallucinations, and excitement [22]. Speeding may transmit 
hepatitis, since contaminated needles are often used. Drivers under the influence of 


amphetamines are extremely dangerous. 


aining in popularity, cocaine stimulates the 
d anxiety. Like marijuana, small amounts 
physically addicting. Like amphetamines, 
alertness and motor control when a per- 
e improves potency and creativity, but 
ause death by paralyzing the respira- 


Cocaine. Expensive, but fast g 
neryous system, relieving depression an 
are probably not harmful and are not 
Cocaine is a psychic energizer, increasing. 
son is tired. Users often think that cocain 
studies show that it does not. Massive doses c 
tory center in the brain [9a]. 


Glue sniffing is done by younger adolescents and even by 
because airplane glue is easily available. Solvents 
are depressants but the first psychological effect is a feeling of pleasantness, cheer- 
fulness, euphoria, and excitement, very similar to the first stages of drinking alcohol 
[22]. Then the glue sniffer acts drunk and disoriented. His speech is slurred. Next 
comes drowsiness, stupor, and unconsciousness, which may last for an hour. Toxic 
effects include irritation of the skin, mucous membranes, and respiratory tract and 
injury to heart, liver, kidneys, blood, bones, and brain. Insomnia, nausea, increased 
salivation, and weight loss occur. Solvents produce strong psychological dependence 
and strong tolerance, which means that the dosage has to be increased in order to 
get the desired effects. Repeated daily use of solvents has caused many deaths. 


Volatile Solvents. 
grade school children, probably 


Heroin. Teenage heroin addicts have become a serious medical problem. 
Heroin is a depressant, blocking out experience of the world. Addiction occurs 
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rapidly and often irreversibly. An overdose is likely to kill. The use of heroin often 
leads to tetanus, hepatitis, skin ulcers, damaged veins, heart disease, and allergic 
reactions. Addicts come from a wide variety of family backgrounds and socio- 
economic levels. They tend to be passive, avoiding conflicts instead of trying to 
solve them. The childhood histories of 100 addicts showed that drug addicts were 
less likely than nonusers to have had happy childhoods and more likely to have 
been punished severely [4]. Addicts had lacked parental guidance in areas of 
school, sex, friends, and career. 


SUPERVISION OF ADOLESCENT HEALTH 


It takes the combined efforts of home, School, and community to see that 
adolescents get even a minimum of health protection. Schools and other community 
agencies usually offer something in the way of screening for sensory defects and 
certain gross physical defects. Immunizations may be given on a community basis. 
The school lunch program is effective in raising the nutritional level of some 
youngsters, but is not generally appreciated for its potentially great contribution. 
A good physical education program can contribute enormously to sound health 
and growth. Many responsibilities are left to the home— providing regular medical 
and dental care, giving an adequate diet, planning for rest, seeing that clothing is 
not only warm enough but that it protects growth, such as bras and shoes that fit. 


Here, as in other areas, the adolescent's search for independence often collides with 
parents' duties as protectors. 


Motor Development 


Spectator Sports are very popular in the United States. Few people can be 
professional athletes; many sit and watch 


trend is intended to promote individual dev 


many teachers now teach enjoyable, en 
aim of lifelong pleasure and fitness. 

| Body build and rates of growth, factors that are strongly dependent on he- 
redity, are important factors in determining who become outstanding athletes. Boy 
athletes on interscholastic teams in both elementary and high schools are definitely 
superior to other boys in maturity, body size, muscular Strength, endurance, and 
power [10]. College athletes have larger vision fields than nonathletes [49]. In the 
United States, there are many outstanding black athletes, and black children are 
likely to excel white children on tests of motor performance [24]. 

Social, cultural, and climatic conditions also play a part in the degree and 
type of motor coordinations that are developed, Polynesians, living on islands 
surrounded by warm water, are good at swimming and other rhythmic movements. 
New Zealanders, with a British heritage for sports and living in a cool climate, play 
many vigorous outdoor games. They watch others playing, too, but spectator sports 
do not crowd out neighborhood and class. teams, as well as individual sports such 
as hiking, swimming, and mountain climbing. 
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FUNDAMENTAL MOTOR TASKS 


Motor development has been studied by measuring performances at different 
age levels on basic skills such as running, jumping, balancing, footwork, and 
throwing [24]. Averages for boys usually improve until 17 or 18 years, but girls 
average performances tend to reach a plateau at 12 to 14. Even when the average 
levels of development are higher for both sexes, as they were in a comparison of 
British and United States children, the shapes of the curves were the same, with 
girls reaching plateaus early in adolescence, boys later [12]. Individuals may in- 
crease their performances beyond the ages when group plateaus are reached. Im- 
provement is achieved through training and practice. 
The averages for jumping and throwing follow closely the course described. 
Boys throw much better than girls. Improvement in throwing results not only from 
more power but also from better coordination. Young men do better than young 
women in throwing, catching, striking, and kicking. Sex differences are neither 
great nor consistent in running, although boys usually run faster. In sequencing 
footwork, as shown by hopping, girls usually do better than boys. Balancing oF 
maintaining control in different positions is a part of all motor skills. Therefore, 
balancing is tested through many different tests, some of which show age differ- 
ences, and some of which favor girls, while others favor boys [24]. 


FITNESS 


Exercise can be used to promote health and excellent physical development. 
Fitness is measured by performance tests and by physiological measures, such as 
heart rate and oxygen intake [11]. Health-related aspects of fitness include en- 
durance, flexibility, Strength, and muscular endurance. Skill-related aspects are 


agility, reaction time, balance, coordination, and speed. When adolescents improve 
in fitness, their self-concepts also improve [31]. 


Endurance. Stamina or endurance refe 


i T$ to being able to keep up an activity 
for a considerable length of time. Enduran 


ce is developed by muscles and also by 


onsiderable endurance from the circula- 
aS well as from feet and leg muscles and other 
f cardiovascular endurance has shown that at least 
nvolved, including such conditions as velocity and 
force of heart ejection stroke, vagus tone, pulse rate in the quiet state and after 
moderate exercise, and blood pressure adjustment to hard work. Thus, stamina 
and its improvement can be measured not only by noting how long a boy can keep 
at a given activity but also by making a large number of la 


boratory measurements. 
The following methods of developing endurance have been proved successful 
at the University of Illinois Sports-Fitness School [12, pp. 92-93]: б 


muscles [12, р. 90]. Analysis о 
eight measurable factors are i 


1. Adjustment to the full program is expected to take several weeks, even up [0 
eight. у В 

2. Activities are cycled and paced to permit continuous activity over a long 

| period such as by alternating walking and running, by cross-country running, 
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long cycling trips, canoe trips, long hikes, and by gradually working at a faster 


pace. 

3. Rest intervals are planned also, with provision for a midday rest and for a 
longer night sleep than boys usually take. 

4. Deep breathing is taught and emphasized. 

5. Careful attention to motivation includes participation and demonstration by 
instructors, use of standards and records, and inspirational stories of athletes. 

6. Nutrition is planned and supervised and moderation required. Emphasis is 
placed on the use of vegetables, fruits, lean meats, and whole grain cereals. 
Skim milk is preferred to whole milk and real fruit juices to imitation. Animal 
fats, chocolate, soda, and fried foods are curtailed. 

7. The best activities for developing circulatory-respiratory endurance include 
steeplechase running, continuous muscular exercise for 30 minutes, interval 
training (cycles of fast and slow) in running, skating, swimming, cycling, row- 


ing, and taking tests in endurance runs. 


Influence of Training on Physical Fitness and Physique. Youngsters who have 
had good physical education show up consistently as superior to those who have 
had poor programs or none [12, рр. 142-145]. Improvements after training have 
been demonstrated in many different motor activities, including balancing, flexi- 
bility tests, agility tests, strength, power and endurance tests, and also in such 
Specific performances as hopping, dipping, горе skipping, and chinning [12]. 

Fat, muscles, and even bones change during the course of a good fitness pro- 
gram. A special program for boys with underdeveloped upper bodies resulted in 
Significant increases in biceps, chest, abdomen, and shoulders [3]. Both structural 
and functional improvement occurred in the feet of boys who had foot defects [12]. 


Well-functioning feet, of course, are basic to good posture. 


Until recently, boys have received more acclaim for ath- 
at least in the United States. Opportunities have 
financed much more generously than girls’. The 
ation and fitness. Although it is at present un- 


likely that female teams will receive the equivalent of money spent on male foot- 
ball and basketball performances, the day-to-day programs for boys and girls are 
becoming more alike in scope and social approval. Some teams include both sexes, 
especially when games аге played primarily for fun. The Women's Movement has 
wrought changes in the athletic scene, not only by demanding that girls have the 
Same opportunities for athletic participation that boys have, but by influencing 
Woman’s role in society. Some women are now pictured on television as daring 
detectives who can jump over fences, throw a man over their shoulders, and win 


а running race. 
Girls may fear injury t 


Girls and Fitness. 
Јенс performance than have girls, 
been unequal, with boys’ sports 
Tesult has been greater male particip 


о their reproductive systems, because of a myth that 


heavy exercise will damage the uterus [11]. Actually the reverse is true. Physical 
fitness improves reproductive performance. Some girls are frightened by another 
myth, the notion that exercising will make them have masculine muscles. We 
expect that increasing gender-role equality will help girls to achieve more self- 
esteem, more pride in their own bodies, more efforts to control their bodies, and, 
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hence, pursuit of physical fitness. Girls also need physical education that will help 
them to achieve and maintain fitness. 


Physical-Psychological Relationships 


Growth and health affect the adolescent’s concept of herself. She must come 
to terms with her new body, updating the body image, its boundaries and powers, 
its beauty or ugliness, its continuity with the childish body that it used to be. In 
the process of adjusting body image, face image, and feelings about them, the teen- 


ideals. She looks into mirrors and 


mpts to improve her appearance in- 
d peer-approved clothing. 


measures herself, sometimes unhappily. Atte 
clude diets, cosmetics, beauty treatments, an 


STEREOTYPES OF BODY BUILD 


85 of photographs [25]. On a list of desirable character- 
istics, such as leadership, 
athletic-looking boys were г; 


types, such as skinny or fat, are generally negative. 
of boy (and girl, too) has the de i 


Figure 1-11. While in the 
hospital for treatment of eye 
lacerations, a 13-year-old 
boy painted this picture. 
Source: Kristine W. Angoff. 
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showed the patient’s ideas of how his health could be restored and with it, his self- 
esteem. Studies such as this give clues as to how to help adolescents deal with the 


psychological trauma of illness. 


EARLY AND LATE MATURITY 

A generation ago, several California studies indicated that early maturing 
boys and girls were healthier in personality development and had greater prestige 
among peers [15]. More recently, among 600 Australian girls, no relationship was 
found between physical maturity and esteem of peers [18]. Perhaps the cultural 
setting makes a difference in the evaluation of sexual maturity. Another probable 
factor is the extent of the earliness and lateness of puberty. Errors in pubertal 
onset and development and associated psychological problems were studied at 
Johns Hopkins University [35]. Problems grew out of people having inappropriate 
expectations of children, based on physiques that did not match their chronological 
age. Peers, as well as adults, respond to the physical appearance of a child or 
adolescent, boy or girl, expecting the late maturer to act like a child and the early 
maturer to act like a teenager. Delayed onset of pubertal physique is more common 
in boys than girls, since late menarche is not accompanied quite so much by child- 
ish appearance. Late maturers often play with younger children and thus delay 
their own social development. Early maturers are often advanced socially, espe- 


cially if they are advanced intellectually, which they fairly often are. 


Summary 


A predictable sequence of physical events constitutes pubertal growth. 
Adolescence includes the physical changes of puberty and also Ж Psychological 
and social aspects, The age of reaching sexual maturity, indicate: in females by 
menarche, varies between individuals, between populations, and over time. | 

The growth spurt that occurs during puberty varies as does menarche, since 
both are part of the same process that is under endocrine control. Variations in 
Velocity and duration of growth spurts result in variation in size at maturity, time 


of reach; Я type of physique. 4 
асишышашшу; ane ур a т the anterior pituitary regulate growth. 


Five growth hormones originating 1n | 4 
The first of them, GH (growth hormone), is present throughout life but promotes 
growth in size only until maturity is reached. Others stimulate production of hor- 


mones by the gonads which, in turn, control the maturation of the reproductive 


System and secondary sexual characteristics. Different organs and systems spurt in 
growth at different times, causing changes in proportions, contours, and function- 
ing. Vital capacity increases, especially in boys. There is evidence for continuing 


brain maturati А А 
е in adolescents is generally perceived by adolescents and their 
Parents, although more than 20 per cent actually have an illness or handicap. The 


infectious diseases of childhood are rarely contracted during adolescence, but 
Venereal disease is a serious problem. Visual deficiencies occur frequently. Acci- 
dents are the leading cause of death, occurring more frequently with males than 


With females. 
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iti i reatly during the pubertal growth spurt. Nutri- 
peres om sd аш of menu Kem because the demands of 
rade у met only with а well-nourished body. In adolescent pregnancy a 
ee пен needs is added to a still growing body. Some cult diets cvm 
T. 2 Health and growth. Obesity is a complex physical and psychologica 
d 1 uires extra sleep and rest. 
> a еа for uel numbers of adolescents and at 
MI Effects of various drugs include physical damage, dependency, addic- 
ees nd disruption of education, achievement, and life-style. 
е Mator development and behavior are influenced by culture, climate, and 
geography. United States adolescents, especially girls, have been less active in spors 
anā games than adolescents in other Western cultures. Fitness programs have рг 
duced physical improvements in those exposed to them. Self- 
by adequacy of health, growth, and motor coordination. A 
physique affect the expectations and evaluations of others, 


Body image includes internal as well as external features. When suffering 
illness or damage, an individual must deal with feelings aroused by changes in the 
body image, in addition to pain and loss of function. | 

Problems may arise when a child reaches puberty earlier or later than most 
children of his age, since social demands and о 
with physical maturity rather than age. Social d 
in late maturers. 


concept is affected 
ppearance and type of 


Pportunities are often consistent 
evelopment may thus be delayed 
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Readings in S А 
Physical Growth, Health, and Coordination 


The puberal growth spurt brings bodily changes that require new physical and psychological 
responses. New motor coordinations are both possible and necessary. Food intake has to 
adjust to growth demands. A fast developing body calls for Srequent changes in body image, 
as well as continual re-evaluation of one’s own body and self in relation to others’. Newly 


and elaborating his sense of identity, the young person has to deal with all these aspects 
of his bodily development. 

Because fast growth involves postural changes, the subject of posture is discussed 
here. David Sinclair traces postural changes with growth, basing it on a description of 
mechanics in the human body. Postural deformities and the drawbacks of erect posture 
are discussed. 

Physical educators know how to conduct endurance training programs that increase 
children’s physical fitness. The research reported here by Robert W. McGowan, Boyd О. 
Jarman, and Рат! М. Pedersen demonstrates positive bsychological effects of improve- 
ment in fitness and endurance. The effects were in self-concept, not in peer attitudes. 

The timing of puberty determines the age when the child grows fast and when 
secondary sex characteristics are established. If the liming is fast or slow, the individual 
is out of phase with his age mates. Problems faced by children with early and late puberty 
and incongruous puberal development are discussed by John Money and Richard R. Clopper, 
jr. The problems, both social and personal, can be minimized by appropriate education 
and sometimes helped by endocrine treatment. 

One of the most unfortunate teenage physical problems is pregnancy. Teenage preg- 
nancy is not only a physical problem but a psychological and social one as well. Not only 
does pregnancy affect the body of the girl who has not completed her own growth but it 
handicaps the baby she bears. Treatments Sor teenage Pregnancy, both preventive and 
ameliorative, involve social and cultural factors, as well as physical factors. Cynthia Р. Green 
and Susan J. Lowe discussed this topic. 


Changes in Posture with Growth; Drawbacks of the 
Erect Posture 


David Sinclair 


PERTH MEDICAL CENTRE 


CHANGES IN POSTURE WITH GROWTH 


The vertebral column of the new-born infant has two primary curvatures 
which depend largely on the shape of the component bones [Figure 1]. Both 
are concave forwards, one being in the thoracic region, and the other being 
formed by the curve of the sacrum, which at this stage consists of separate 
sacral vertebrae. Later on the sacral curvature becomes permanently fixed 
by the fusing together of its vertebral components; the thoracic curve allows a 
certain limited amount of movement, but the intervertebral discs in this region 
are thin, and this restricts the scope of movement of one vertebra on another; 
movement is also limited by the oe i of the spines of the vertebrae and 
the fact i inae overlap each other. У | 
At пон ране of age he baby begins to hold its ied up, s m. 
association with this a secondary curvature appears in the iie T Ino the 
column. This curvature, unlike the two primary ones, 15 ерни ме апі 
remains mobile, for its radius depends оп the tension ph e musc сна 
Stretch across its concavity. The mobility of the cervical curvature is lar gely 
due to the thick intervertebral discs, which allow a considerable “play 


be r its neighbours. 

а => Mola pede comedi: the skull has to D en озна: 
At birth the position on the skull of the facets which pomi wit ds e atlas 
vertebra is similar in all anthropoids. In apes the Pind. ort ү: КҮ onthe on 
in front of the joint grows more than the portion pags so seus 5 in 
backwards and the centre of gravity of the kul ae rig 


" (b) (c) (d) (e) 


curvatures with growth. (a) Infant. Two primary 
cervical curvature has appeared. (c) Adult. 
d) Old age. The two secondary curvatures, 
scles, are becoming obliterated. (e) Final 


Етоџке 1. Changes in the spinal 
curvatures. (b) Six months. The accondan ( 
Wo primary and two secondary сага 
dependent on the discs and the розшта à 
Stage, corresponding to condition in infant. 


From Human Growth After Birth. 2nd ed. Lon 
113-121. Reprinted by permission- 


don: Oxford University Press, 1973. Pp. 
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In man there is much less discrepancy between the growth of the skull in front 
of the joint and behind it. The result is that the joint comes to lie relatively 
much further forwards than in the apes, although the centre of gravity of the 
head is still in front of it. The skull therefore balances reasonably well on top 
of the vertebral column, but it still requires some muscular effort to keep the 
gaze horizontal. А d " 

When the baby begins to sit up, the lumbar curvature appears. This 
secondary curvature, like the cervical one, is mobile, depends largely on the 
discs rather than on the shape of the bones, is controlled by the great postural 
muscles of the vertebral column, and is convex forwards [Figure 1]. Both the 
secondary curvatures may fail to develop at the expected time should there 
be any delay in the development of the postures of sitting and holding the 
head up. 

At the creeping stage the baby is essentially a four- 


1 M footed animal, albeit 
with exceptionally mobile forelimbs, and hi 


» he has an awkward and unstable 


apart in order to balance himself securely, 
because of the large liver, 
curvature in order to brin 
this usually ceases to be 


(a) (b) 
FIGURE 2. Development of stance. 


(с) 
(а) 18 month ld: 
knees. (c) 6 years old: legs straight. ‘sold: bow legs, (b) 3 years old: knock 
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omes steadily remodelled; the force applied to the sacrum 
lower part of the pelvis, thus broadening the region 
the subpubic angle. The acetabula become 
able as the child becomes more active in his 


femora, the pelvis bec 
tends to lever outwards the 
of the symphysis and increasing 
deeper and the hip joints more st 


newly acquired two-legged freedom. 
In the new-born the legs are flexed and the feet inverted; as walking begins 


the lower limbs straighten out and the feet evert, and at the same time the angle 
made by the neck of the femur with the shaft decreases gradually from about 
160 degrees to the adult value of about 125 degrees. 

In the adult the center of gravity is approximately 55 per cent of the total 
height from the floor, being higher in men than in women. The line of gravity 
naturally alters constantly according to posture. When standing at rest it falls 
through the external auditory meatus, behind the hip, in front of the ankle, 
and half-way between the heel and the balls of the toes [Figure 3]. It passes 
through the dens of the axis vertebra, the front of the body of the second thoracic 
vertebra, and the back of the body of the twelth thoracic vertebra, and the back 
of the body of the fifth lumbar vertebra [Figure 4]. If the centre of gravity is 


ee 
Sacrovertebral 7. S; Sacrum 
Ange / М2 
А 
Ѕутрһуѕіѕ — D d 
' 


Pubis ; 
pace”: Sa а 


FIGURE 4. The line of gravity. The 


П 
Ficurs 3 Posti Т cavity 
H Я osition of line of 87 d ses through the dens of the axi 
1 erect > through the ine pas. + 
pee | pe Th in Jog ihe acromion vertebra, the roni of the body of the second 
piis йоту meatus, ope тир dini thoracic vertebra, the middle of the body of the 
5 of the scapula, an twelfth thoracic vertebra, and the back of the 


between the heel and the balls of the toes- It 
; SE LY ddl body of the fifth lumbar vertebra. The angle 
of A "и the Ыр joint, through the inkl os with the horizontal by a line passing 
ps nee joint, and in fron through а promontory ап аа 
| border of the symphysis pubis is known as the 
pelvic tilt, and is usually about 60°. 
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lowed to fall too far backwards or forwards, muscular effort is needed to prevent 
allo 
ы: i i or in faulty posture is the tilt of the pelvis 
ees «rum We ce те defined A the angle with the horizontal 
in relation to ng € h the sacral promontory and the upper border of the 
made by a line t Yi ex 4], which is normally about 60 degrees. The pelvic 
Cap en ied e ene postural pull of the muscles of the back, abdomen, 
bin а жй pulls are in turn influenced by the way the individual 
= en pe A “tense” habit of standing increases the tilt, so that the 
abitua . 


is rotates forwards on the thighs, carrying the lumbar spine forwards, and 
T! E x 
lae the centre of gravity. In compensati 


hrust backwards, so increasing the lumbar curvature. The neck is held stiffly, 
thrus 


slack? posture. The pelvic 
5, and the head and thorax 
mild increase in the thoracic 


, and become mechanically unstable, 
Poor posture results from 


the very common defect known as © 
of the muscles of the shoulder girdle to hold the sc; 
spine, so that the whole shoulder girdle drifts round the side of the chest 
towards the front of the body. This in turn upsets the gravitational equilibrium 
of the upper part of the body, for ght in front of the gravity line must 
be compensated for by alterations i i 
turn causes a movement of the pelvi 


lumbar vertebrae instead of five \ 
unprotected by the leverage of the rib cage, and 
region. One of the most difficult conditions t 
twisting deformity affecting the whole colum 
working postures in poorly designed school 5 
tainly other factors concerned. 
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DRAWBACKS OF THE ERECT POSTURE 


The erect posture brings with it certain advantages. The hands are freed, 
allowing manipulation of objects and co-ordination between the hands and 
brain. This in turn is responsible for an increase in the size of the brain, and 
to make and use tools. A second advantage is that the 
her from the ground and made more mobile, since the 
d more freely on the top of the vertebral column. 
also brings with it many disabilities, some of which are 
fe, while others tend to appear later, when the pull 
f tissue degeneration have been operating for a long 


thus for our capacity 
eyes are brought furt 
skull can now be poise 

But the erect posture 
apparent quite early in li 
of gravity and the effects o 
time. 

In the first place, 
part of the large central nerv 
equilibrium by a complex sys 
as a result of illness, or in ol 
the bones and joints of the lower 
shown by the incidence of flat fee 
evidence following the adolescent spu 


intolerable strain on the ankle region, 
at work may place too much gravitational load on the arches of the feet. 
iderable strain on the cantilever structure of the ver- 


Th is al 
visas че ly adapted by evolution to being tipped up 


tebral column, which is not yet full Dy Eyo с 
on end [Figure 5]. Aches and pains, degenerating joints, and damage to inter- 


vertebral discs are all common in the lower part of the column. . 
rly adapted, and remains essentially the 


The pelvis is also not yet prope 5 5 
pelvis of а four-footed animal. Nevertheless, it has to continue to allow the 
Passage of the fetal skull, which in the course of evolution has grown bigger, 
while at the same time coping with a very large gravitational strain. This 
mechanical problem is aggravated by the postural burden which = er preg- 
nant uterus lying in front of the line of gravity 1mposes Me the чаа 
column, and women who have borne several children may pens esome 
pain in the lower part of the back resulting from the stress laid upon their 
lum -iliac joints. d 
tone парне forelimbs hang down at the side of the trunk, 
position. The resulting extensive 


‹ » 
мб. heir former ' neutral 
ght angles to tl fio ов Иви E 


anatomical alterations in the shoulder region h de 
ble to compression and injury. 


an i i lial 
ec entering hb ele wee of he chest wall must be 
raised against the pull of gravity instead of swinging are tangles to it as in 
the four-footed animal. The rib cage therefore tends to fall in old age, when the 
muscles are no longer equal to the heavy task of raising ae en oa ee this 
is responsible for respiratory difficulties due to deficient ventilation. At the same 
d, and the anterior abdominal 


i i i en 
time the thoracic and abdominal viscera desc ; 
wall becomes weakened because of increased pressure on the lower portion of 


it; this in turn is a factor in the frequency of hernia. Similarly, there is an 
increased gravitational load on the pelvic floor, and this shows itself in the 
frequency of the condition of prolapse; in which the uterus and bladder descend 


through a pelvic diaphragm, wea damaged by childbirth. 


it is a precarious equilibrium, and consequently a great 
ous system has to be devoted to maintaining this 
tem of reflexes and controls. These are easily lost 
d age. Secondly, there is an increased strain on 
limb, particularly on the foot, and this is 
t, sprained ankles, etc. These are much in 
rt, when violent exercise may throw an 
and when periods of prolonged standing 


kened or 


| 
$ 
H 
(c) (d) 


FIGURE 5. Stresses in the vertebral column. (a) Skeleton of a pig: th прва thé 
3 ; KP К 2 the arrows indicate 
points at which weight is transferred to the limbs. (b) Compare БЫ plan of а two-arme 
cantilever. The solid line indicates compression forces taken by the bones the dotted line indicates 
tension forces. The spines of the vertebrae in (a) are long and powerful in ‘order to afford attachment 


to muscles and ligaments resisting tension forces. (c) and (d) When thi 4 he 
ich ii 1 Н f 5 st; nd, thi 
stresses which it has to withstand are quite different. ) structure is stood on епа, 


Finally, the elevation of the brain above the heart means that gravity 
interferes with its blood supply. The return of blood to the heart from the lower 
limbs is'also' impeded Бу the long vertical haut against gravity. For this reason 
the autonomic nervous system has had to develop a complicated system of 
vasomotor controls, and these are not always adequate to the occasion, as is seen 
in the condition of postural fainting, in which the blood supply to the brain is 
interrupted when the patient suddenly stands up. The common condition 9 
varicose veins also testifies to the incomplete adaptation of the vascular system. 

The erect posture is therefore not an unmixed blessing, and the gradual 
achievement of it during the first part of childhood PO ar utei 
as well as advantages. In old age many of these liabilities come home to roosts 
and posture undergoes regressive changes. 


Effects of a Competitive Endurance Training Program on 
Self-Concept and Peer Approval * 


Robert W. McGowan, Boyd O. Jarman, and 
Darhl M. Pedersen 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


Summary 
e the effects of a cardiovascular 


of this study was to investigat 
proval of seventh grade boys. 


The purpose 
concept and peer ap 


fitness program on the self- AES В 
Thirty-seven low self-esteem Ss were randomly divided into a control group 


(participated in no formal physical education activity) and an experimental 


group (participated in a special running training program). 

At the end of an 18 weck training program the two groups were significantly 
different in cardiovascular endurance, indicating the efficacy of the experimental 
treatment. There was an increase in self-concept from pretest to posttest for the 
experimental group only. Neither group had a significant change in peer approval. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Physical educators tend to promote physical education on the premise. that 
Physical fitness leads to the development of the whole person. It is believed 
that physical conditioning enhances а number of personal variables including 
the self-concept and the ability to relate to others. Empirical studies have 
substantiated these beliefs in part. Tillman (7) found that personality changes 
Occurred for males in a training program if they achieved a high degree of 
physical fitness. In a similar study Reed (5) howed that winning їп competitive 
activities produced a significantly improved self-concept. Stein (6) and Jones 


(4) both found positive relationships between physical strength and peer 
rated higher in prowess and social popularity, 


approval. were i ial pop 
whereas A ie less popular, experienced feelings of inferiority, and 
reported difficulty in social relations. — . 

These studies suggest that by significantly } 
through a program of contrived and actual success а person’s self-concept 
and peer relationships should be significantly improved. The purpose of this 
study was to examine the effects of a success-oriented endurance training 


Program on self-concept and peer approval of seventh grade boys. 


increasing physical fitness 


B. METHOD 
l. Sunjeors — Sswere male seventh grade stud 
High School in Provo, Utah. 


ents enrolled at Farrer Junior 


9. s а. Tennessee Self Concept Scale The 
MEASURING INSTRUMENT ped by Fitts (2) and has a reliability 


Tennessee Self Concept Scale was develo, ae 
Reprinted from The Journal of Psychology, 1974, 86, 57-60. By permission. 
a Faculty Research Fellowship granted to Boyd O. 


* This experi n 
eri t supported in par у eee 
arman and edu М. еп by Brigham Young University. 
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of .92. Ss rated items describing relationships to peers, family, and self as to 
how descriptive they were of themselves on a five-point scale from strongly 
agree to strongly disagree. 


b. Cooper's Twelve Minute Run This is a measure of cardiovascular 
fitness which was developed by Cooper (1). The task requires Ss to cover the 
maximum distance they can by running and walking during a 12 minute time 
limit. The score is the distance traveled. This score is highly correlated (.90) 
with the physiological measure of oxygen uptake (V03). It is easy to administer 
and has a high test-retest reliability (.91). 


с. Sociogram The Sociogram consisted of a list of all seventh grade 


3. PROCEDURE During registration in September, 1972, all seventh grade 
males were given the Tennessee Self Concept Test and the Sociogram in that 
order. Those who scored 47 or below on the Positive Total Score (a general 


Ports, players were assigned 
as to assure victory for the experi- 


one mile, two miles, one-half mile runs were recorded every third week for 
each team, as well as for each individual. They ran one mile the first week; 
two miles the second week, and one-half mile the third week. The winning 
team was rewarded with sweat suits, golf Caps, instructor’s Braise and free 
time during the week. The same rewards were given for outstanding individual 
efforts. It was arranged so that each team won an equal number of times; i.€^ 
success was administered with a variable ratio of 1/3. 
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The control group attended regular classes with no participation in 
physical education classes. Й 

At the end of the 18 week semester the experimental group and the control 
group were retested on the Sociogram and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 


4. ANALYSIS The experimental and control groups were compared on each 
of the three measures by means of a ! test to insure equality between the groups 
on the pretest. A ż test for paired data was used to determine whether or not 
there were significant within-group differences from pretest to posttest over 


each measure. 


С. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The ¢ test between groups for the three measures given in the pretest 


revealed no significant differences, substantiating the randomness of the assign- 
g the 18 week program the experimental group 
-group change in cardiovascular fitness (¢ = 
acy of the experimental treatment. There 


Was also a significant increase in self-concept (t= ы 2 n oum, 
there was no significant difference in peer срии s TM Y vede 
from the pre- to posttesting was found for the control group. This last finding 
indicates that the scores of the control group Ss on ошо ста 
Were unaffected by any intervening experiences yin thie tact е. : d "ve 
Previously taken the measures during the pretest. Thus, it и е conclude 
that the competitive endurance training program increased self-concept. 


ment of Ss to groups. Followin, 
experienced a positive within 
8.71, b « .005), indicating the effic 
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Psychosocial and Psychosexual Aspects of Errors of 
Pubertal Onset and Development* 


John Money and Richard R. Clopper, Fr. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Abstract 

Pubertal anomalies fall into two major groups: errors of timing (delayed 
puberty and precocious puberty) and errors of congruence (for example, adolescent 
gynecomastia in boys, and hirsutism in girls). In cases of timing errors, the dis- 
parity between physique age and chronologic age creates a problem in social age 
which cannot correspond precisely with either. Social age includes academic age; 
recreational age, and pyschosexual age. Physique age dictates, in an almost 
automatic fashion, the expectancies of other people, who, therefore, overestimate 
the social age in precocious puberty, and underestimate it in delayed puberty. In 


consequence, the patient receives negative reinforcement when behaving concor- 
dantly with chronologic age. 


puberty, " 
g 7 the discrepancy between physid¥ 
age and chronological age induces others to infantilize = љайра the delay’ 
In : ay re: i may 
become a social isolate or loner. Psychosexual oe рани a; dawn = 


a е maturation is typically delayed 2” 
may be associated with long-term sexual inertia. Ашер ton of problems ? 
erty usually requires psycholog!c 


pubertal development tend to withdraw from social relationships— articularlY 
those that may risk their revealing their medica] problem to oil пе ап 
romantic relationships may be disrupted. While psychologi - cin is оће 
helpful it is not always readily available, каенана 

From Human Biology, 1974, 46, No. 1, 173- А ni- 
versity Press. Reprinted by permission. MB Copyright © 1974 by Wayne State “ 
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Statistically, pubertal development begins around age 11 in girls and age 13 
in boys (Marshall and Tanner, 1969, 1970). Normally, this physical develop- 
ment is congruent with the child’s gender identity, which differentiates much 
earlier in life (Money and Ehrhardt, 1972). When puberty occurs on schedule 
nder identity, psychosocial and psychosexual develop- 
mal difficulty. However, when pubertal onset occurs 
when pubertal development is unexpectedly incon- 
er identity, normal psychosocial and psychosexual 


and is congruous with ge 
ment proceed with mini 
too early or too late, or, 
gruous with respect to gend 


development become more difficult. 
The purpose of this paper is to present the psychologic problems associated 


with anomalies of pubertal timing and incongruous pubertal development. 
Most of the information reported below was gathered in the Psychohormonal 
Research Unit at the Johns Hopkins Hospital and has been summarized recently 
in Money and Ehrhardt (1972). It is our intention to outline the nature of 
these adjustment problems, and the therapeutic methods that these researchers 
have found successful in the amelioration of these problems. 


AG еркт IN WHOORRECT PURER TS. ЕМЕ 


The paradigm for understanding the psychologic problems posed by errors 
of pubertal timing is based on the concepts of chronologic age, psychosocial 
age, and physique age. The term chronologic age is self-defining while physique 
age and psychosocial age are not. Physique age refers to the stage of develop- 
ment in physique normally associated with a particular chronologic age. 
Psychosocial age refers to the stage of development in social behavior normally 
associated with a particular chronologic age. Psychosocial age includes aca- 
demic, recreational, and psychosexual age. А 

In normal individuals chronologic age; physique age, and psychosocial 
age coincide. For example, a boy 13 years fage Joale bd. believes Bikes 19 
year old, His physical matura social behavior are appropriate 


tion and psycho: 

for his chronologic аде. 
Owing to the usual : 
expectations for conventionally appropria 


readily be made with reasonable accuracy. The m : 
Point of view of an observer's first impression, is physique age, conveyed 


through the visual sense. Normally, physique supplies all the information 
required for an accurate estimate of chronologic age. Thus one's almost auto- 
nsistently with the chronologic 


matic response is to expect à person to behave СЕ ~ 
age impression inferred from the physique age. Rewards and punishments for 
age-appropriate and age-inappropriate behavior can then be administered 


accordi 

: ај еа maturation is grossly disparate from pie pon age, as 
is the case in atypical pubertal timing; itis vir tually eee that all арени 
meeting the patient for the first time, will erroneous y сш t E uictor 
chronologic age. When the observer's epror js not correcte Я у bel aviora 
feedback appropriate to either the physique age or chronologic age his error 
is further compounded: his reactions and expectancies are based on either an 
underestimation or overestimation of chronologic age and also of the reservoir 


tween these three ages, the behavioral 
te and inappropriate behavior can 
The most available age, from the 


correspondence be 
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f ience that age normally implies. Herein lies the psychologic problem 
xperi Шу 
cane to errors of pubertal timing. 


ERRORS OF PUBERTAL TIMING 


iming i bertal physical development are classified as either 

=e пе па occur Pn ik and females. In precocious puberty, 
[dique SEN sal early onset of pubertal development can appear as early as 
the ig un s typically occurs around the ages of 4 to 6 years. It is marked 
па je cnet of the secondary sexual signs of maturation and of the ado- 
pyu ee spurt and epiphysial closure. It is related directly to early 
ү кае е and the release of gonadal sex hormones into the blood 
Кани Кар: height in affected individuals is often around 5 feet, owing to 
Hispa e epiphysial closure. Reproductive fertility is established as much as 
р to ten years before the usual age. VE E 
Delayed puberty is, with respect to timing, the converse of p 
puberty in that sexual maturation is delayed beyond the normal age of ane 
onset. Delayed pubertal onset is more common in males than females. In females, 
the more common problem is delay of onset of menstruation rather than а 
of onset of pubertal physique. Delayed puberty is related directly to a lack 9 
sex hormones іп the blood stream and may be either temporary or chronic in 


duration. Hormonal lack may itself be secondary to gonadal failure or to 
hypothalamo-pituitary failure; the latter may be idiopathic or consequent 
upon a brain lesion. Dependent on diagnosis, the problems of delayed puberty 


may be transient or chronic. Only the chronic form is referred to in this paper- 


PRECOCIOUS PUBERTY 


Physique age rapidly accelerates beyond 
Somewhere in between. As a consequence 
parity, precocious children automatically 
TS, parents and other adults included, to 
an their chronologic age permits (Money 
and Alexander, 1969). 


нар. А 

difficult for precocious 
Оуз who are physically 
€ capacity for erection, ejaculation, 


d be no more 
children than for pubertally normal children. In b 


precocious (Money and Alexander, 1969), th 
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and erotic fantasy are precocious in their appearance. The content of erotic 
however, seems to be contingent upon the boy’s knowledge of sex and 
developmentally, to closely parallel the imagery reported by normal boys. In 
girls who are physically precocious, Money and Walker (1971) reported that no 
persistent progression of erotic fantasies was found, and no evidence, including 
observed or reported masturbation, indicated an early interest in genitopelvic 
sexual behavior. Romantic and sexual involvements typically did not occur 
until middle teenage, or later, in precocious boys and girls, and were sometimes 
complicated by feelings of inferiority and being undesirably different. Precocious 
sexual development did not lead automatically to sexual promiscuity. Para- 
philias were conspicuous by their absence in both males and females. 

The successful management of sexually precocious children is, to date, 
primarily psychologic in nature, since antagonistic sex hormone therapy has 
not proved entirely successful. School acceleration by 1 to 2 years has been 
shown to be helpful in fostering an acceleration of social age, but is dependent 
on І.О. and prior school achievement (Money and Neill, 1967). Fortunately, 
1.Q. frequently allows school acceleration (Money and Lewis, 1966; Money 
and Meredith, 1967; Money and Walker, 1971). Complete and accurate sex 
education, close to the time of pubertal onset, has proved valuable in guiding 
sexual behavior. Such education should include the physiology of sex and 
reproduction, including intercourse, and the social facts of sex such as privacy 
(Money, 1968), and love education, graded according to social age. 


fantasy, 


DELAYED PUBERTY 
of delayed puberty is one in which physique 
with social age somewhere in between. The 
15 with delayed puberty is the problem of 
nological age. The almost automatic 
eat a pubertally delayed teenager 
is chronologic age. This infantiliza- 
elayed in social development, since 


The age discrepancy in cases 
age lags behind chronological age, 
Psychologic difficulty facing teenage 
keeping the social age congruent with chro 
reaction of both peers and adults is to tr 
according to his physique аре rather than h 


tion makes it easy for the individual to be d Р 
he is too often in a en for behaving younger than his age, and held back from 


behaving in a manner appr opriate for his age. The tendency toward marking 
time socially is seen most frequently as a preference for playing with chrono- 
logically younger children. Another reaction to disparity between physique 
and chronologic age may be that of being a loner—often as a consequence of 
Peer rejection. Owing to delayed on, delayed teenagers often 


physical maturati 
have difficulty competing successfully with their age mates, especially in sports 
(Money and Alexander, 1967). 


Psychosexual development is typically del i i 
Pubertal onset. Sexual inertia, after the induction of puberty with appropriate 
sex hormone therapy is common, though dependent on the diagnosis and etiology 
(Bobrow, Lewis, and Money, 1972; Ehrhardt, Greenberg, and Money, 1970; 
Money and Alexander, 1967; Money and Mittenthal, 1970). Masturbation, 
which is less frequent in females than in males, is variable in frequency prior 
to sex hormone treatment and generally increases following such therapy. Its 
Post-treatment frequency, however, is usually lower than for normal individuals. 


у delayed until the time of physical 
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The frequency of erection and ejaculation is increased by the ME 
of appropriate sex hormone therapy, and may or may not reach normal levels. 
Libido or interest in sex is usually low even after exogenous sex hormone treat- 
ment. Erotic fantasies are infrequent prior to hormone therapy but they tend to 
increase following the induction of puberty, Dating and romantic involvements, 
as well as sexual experience including intercourse, аге, w 
delayed chronologically until after the onset of puberty. Marriage frequency 
varies according to the diagnosis. Paraphilias, that is sexual behavior disorders 
associated with an unusual object stimulus as in fetishism, are rare or non- 
occurrent. So also is homosexuality. 

The endocrine treatment for del. 
and, specifically, on whether the del. 
sex hormone therapy to induce and/ 
be timed individually, since the admi 
by epiphysial closure and the cessati: 
dwarfism with pubertal delay, the tim 


ith very few exceptions, 


incongruous Бо 


that ensues. 


In girls, incongruous ub of 
abnormal body hair Stowe ertal development usually takes the form 


(hirsutism), which may be associated with me? 
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strual irregularity or failure. In some untreated syndromes, for example, the 
adrenogenital syndrome, the development of a masculine skeletal and muscular 
physique occurs also. Like gynecomastia in males, the origins of hirsutism are 
only partially understood, but are related to an elevated level of androgen. 


PERSISTENT ADOLESCENT GYNECOMASTIA 
IN THE MALE 


Upon reaching puberty and being confronted with the development of 
breasts in contradiction to gender identity, a boy may fear continued incon- 
gruous anatomical development and sex change. Since gender identity distur- 
bances are seldom involved, the primary concern of such a boy is to have his 
breasts surgically removed. Hormones that feminize the chest do not feminize 
the mind. The sense of shame experienced by a boy with breasts may lead to 
self-sabotaging modesty. Such modesty can even delay his seeking medical 
help. The boy may tend toward social isolation and reclusiveness, to avoid 
ridicule and teasing from age mates. . 

Psychosexually, there is no correlation between incongruous pubertal 
development and either bisexuality or homosexuality. Erotic behavior follows 
gender identity differentiation. Dating and romantic involvements, however, 
may be delayed until medical treatment restores an appropriate body 
appearance. y 

When breast enlargement does not regress, surgical treatment of adolescent 
gynecomastia is indicated. Parallel psychologic counseling is desirable also. In 
Tare cases, sex appropriate hormone therapy may be prescribed in addition. 


HIRSUTISM IN THE FEMALE 

The psychologic problems for a girl with hirsutism closely parallel those of 
а boy with gynecomastia. Since gender identity is already well differentiated, 
in the majority of cases, the primary concern of such a girl is the restoration of 
a female appearance. Hirsutism may breed a sense of shame or freakishness, 
Social reclusiveness, and fear of exposure. Dating and romantic interests are 
frequently disrupted, though bisexuality and lesbianism are not in general a 
Problem, since sexual behavior and gender identity are typically consistent 


With sex of assignment and rearing. А { 
The management of these cases usually includes appropriate sex hormone 


therapy and psychologic counseling. 
PROBLEMS OF SECURING PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE 


б One difficulty, not yet mentioned, for patients with pubertal anomalies, 
1s the problem of securing adequate professional help. Professional counseling 
1s required when problems reach severe psychologic proportions. Often phy- 
Sicians are hard pressed for time to provide the psychologic help required, 
€ven if adequately trained to do so. Psychologists and psychiatrists seldom 
have an adequate endocrine backgound on which to base their counseling. 
Ideally, both the psychologic and medical services should be coordinated. This 
ideal requires the development of new programs 1n medical psychology for 


Medical students and graduate students. 
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The frequency of erection and ejaculation is increased by the eae 
riate sex hormone therapy, and may or may not reach normal levels. 

" SUCK terest in sex is usually low even after exogenous sex hormone treat- 
p ds paneer are infrequent prior to hormone therapy but they tend to 
pe ae: llo wing the induction of puberty. Dating and romantic involvements, 
venu gs мет, у Ламе including intercourse, are, with very few exceptions, 
pes i che nologically until after the onset of puberty. Marriage frequency 
wb s epee а the diagnosis. Paraphilias, that is sexual behavior disorders 
ошл with ап шш long stimulus as in fetishism, are rare or non- 
lso is homosexuality. 3 

MIS one ы treatment for delayed puberty depends on the diagnosis 
and, specifically, on whether the dela temy 
sex hormone therapy to induce and/or maintain 

be timed individually, since the admini 


BODY IMAGE AND GENDER 


IDENTITY IN 
INCONGRUOUS PUBERTAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


‹ gic and/or cytogenic anomaly. 
The degree of breast development varies. A mi 

the sense that there is some non-fatty, glandul 
been estimated to occur transiently in as many as 70% of pubertal boys 
(Gallagher, 1968). Because it is self-regressin 

this minimal degree of gynecomastia needs t 
persistent degree in which the proliferation 
the amount normally found in an adolescent. 
gynecomastia is related directly to the magnitude of the psychologic problem 
that D d incongruous pubertal development usual 


lly takes the form of 
bnormal body hair growth (hirsutism), which may be 
abn 


associated with men- 
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strual irregularity or failure. In some untreated syndromes, for example, the 
adrenogenital syndrome, the development of a masculine skeletal and muscular 
physique occurs also. Like gynecomastia in males, the origins of hirsutism are 
only partially understood, but are related to an elevated level of androgen. 


PERSISTENT ADOLESCENT GYNECOMASTIA 
IN THE MALE 

Upon reaching puberty and being confronted with the development of 
breasts in contradiction to gender identity, a boy may fear continued incon- 
gruous anatomical development and sex change. Since gender identity distur- 
bances are seldom involved, the primary concern of such a boy is to have his 
breasts surgically removed. Hormones that feminize the chest do not feminize 
the mind. The sense of shame experienced by a boy with breasts may lead to 
self-sabotaging modesty. Such modesty can even delay his seeking medical 
help. The boy may tend toward social isolation and reclusiveness, to avoid 


ridicule and teasing from age mates. р ў 

Psychosexually, there is no correlation between incongruous pubertal 
development and either bisexuality or homosexuality. Erotic behavior follows 
gender identity differentiation. Dating and romantic involvements, however, 
may be delayed until medical treatment restores an appropriate body 


appearance. * 

When breast enlargement does not regress, surgical treatment of adolescent 
gynecomastia is indicated. Parallel psychologic counseling is desirable also. In 
Tare cases, sex appropriate hormone therapy may be prescribed in addition. 


HIRSUTISM IN THE FEMALE 
girl with hirsutism closely parallel those of 


The psychologic problems for a hirs : ‹ 
а boy with ee Since gender identity is already well differentiated, 
in the majority of cases, the primary concern of such a girl is the restoration of 
а female a Leone Hirsutism may breed a sense of shame or freakishness, 
Social н tamem and fear of exposure. Dating and romantic interests are 
frequently disrupted though bisexuality and lesbianism are eee general a 
Problem, since Ај behavior and gender identity are typically consistent 

5 " 

With sex i t and rearing. к 

The (na en of these cases usually includes appropriate sex hormone 
therapy and psychologic counseling. 


PROBLEMS OF SECURING PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE 


у ioned, for patients with pubertal anomalies, 
sa e тен noct eal Тар Pal ug 
is required when problems reach severe psychologic RoE ан n ч 
Sicians are hard pressed for time to provide the psyc d " sri die стру 
Sven if adequately trained to do so. Psychologists e ie es 
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Teenage Pregnancy : A Major Problem for Minors 


Cynthia P. Green and Susan J. Lowe 


Teenagers account for one out of every five births in the U.S., nearly 617,000 
births in 1973. A large Proportion ees 1 


birth ог soon after. In addition, one out of every three abortions is performed ОЛ 
a teenager; teenagers had an estimated 275,00 


Teenage pregnancy is a long- 


] standing social problem which has only recently 
received public attention. Co 


ntrary to popular belief, the incidence of teenage 
From Zero Population Growth National В, 


sporter, 1975, 7:6, i mission 
of Zero Population Growth. d » 4-5. Reprinted by per 
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cept for women under the age of 15. From 1972- 


1973 the birth rate for women under 15 increased eight percent. While women 
aged 15-19 experienced a four percent decline in fertility during the same period 
this was the lowest decline for all age groups from 15-49. е 

, Increased public concern over teenage pregnancy may be attributed to 
the increasing proportion of teenage births in relation to total births and to the 
rising proportion of out-of-wedlock births among teenagers. 

, In the past, pregnant teenagers were pressured to get married or have 
their babies secretly and put them up for adoption. Previously, pregnant 
teenagers were routinely expelled from school; today teen mothers are asserting 


their right to an education, and special classes and programs have been started 
is growing recognition that social sanctions to 


in many communities. There 1 
punish the teenager neither prevent pregnancy nor solve the problems teen 


mothers encounter. 
In addition to facing higher heal 


pregnancy is not increasing, ex 


Ith risks both for themselves and their 


children, teenage mothers are often forced to leave school and to forego job 
training and other opportunities for economic advancement. Unmarried 
mothers face social disapproval, financial hardship, and difficulty in finding 
work and child care facilities. If they marry, teenage mothers are more likely 
to have unstable marriages and financial problems than others of the same age 


and socioeconomic status. Women who have their first child in their teen years 
tend to have more children in quicker succession than their peers. 
an epidemic of teenage pregnancies 


Planned Parenthood officials predict 
due to increased sexual activity, non-use or ineffective use of contraceptives, 
and lack of contraceptive information and services for teenagers. Nearly three 
in ten teenage women are sexually experienced; only one in five of those who 
are sexually experienced consistently uses contraceptives. Moreover, only one- 
fifth to one-third of the teenagers in need of family planning are being served 


in H 
Organized programs. 


DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 
The Census Bureau estimates that in mid-1974, there were approximately 


10.3 million females aged 15-19 and 10.2 million females aged 10-14. With 
about one million fewer women aged 20-24, the emergence of this large group 
of young people into their childbearing years will have major significance for 


future population trends. : 

The 1970 Census found that school enrollment dropped off rapidly after 
the age of 16, with 86% of 17-year-old females and 61% of 18-year-old females 
in school. In the 16-1 7-ycar-old age category, 37°, of the females were employed 
‘ull or part-time, as were 56%, of those aged 18-19. Over one-quarter (28%) 
of those 19-year-old females surveyed were married, compared with 12 %of 
the males, Half of all married teenage women had liad at least one child at 
the time of the 1970 Census. Six out of ten females aged 14-19 had an annual 


Income of less than $1,000. 
TEEN SEXUAL ACTIVITY 


t a large 
that the age 9 


RISING 


number of teen: 
f initiation is 


age females are sexually 


S 
urveys confirm tha decreasing. A 1971 study 


acti : 
tive, and there are signs 
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TABLE 1 
Out-of-Wedlock Births 
PERCENT or Live BIRTHS 
NUMBER Wuicu Аве Our-or-WEDLOCK 
YEAR Under 15 15-19 Under 15 15-19 
1973 10,900 204,900 85 34 
1971 9,500 194,100 82 31 
1968 approx. 168,600 81 27 


AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY Rates (number of births per 1,000 women in 
each age group) 


1973 1970 1960 
Under 15 1.3 1.2 8 
Ages 15-19 59.7 68.3 89.1 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Мац 1 
Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report Final Natality Statin soon Center for Health 
25 Noct Матау Vital Statistics да. а аы ity Statistics, 1968, 1971, and 1974, Vol. 


547, compared with 237 .1 


More than two million unmarried w iye 
; Б omen аре 15- activ! 
and at risk of unintended pregnancy.2 Б 19 are sexually 


TEEN CONTRAGEETIVE USE TEREOULAN 


ceptives did not wish to become pregnant: 
wanted to have a baby, and nine percent s 
became pregnant. 
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Contracepting, In Continuing Need 
of Public Sector Services. 


|| Contracepting, Using Private MD. 


hz] In Need of Contraceptive Services. 


never-married women aged 15-19 


Ficure 1. Percent distribution of currently sexually active 
1973 (minimum estimate). 


not desiring pregnancy, by contraceptive use status, United States, 


teenagers from poor families, those with limited 
and those with low educational aspirations were 
less likely to use contraceptives. Fewer black teenagers than whites used 
Contraceptives, though this difference in largely related to their poverty status. 
Catholics reported higher levels of contraceptive use than either Protestants 
or those with no religious affiliation.* 
Researchers found no evidence that the availability of abortion would 
weaken the motivation to use contraception. When asked what they thought a 
young unmarried girl should do if she finds herself pregnant by a boy she does 
not love, only one-fifth of the sexually experienced teenagers chose the option 


of ending the pregnancy. 

According to a 1971 study, the condom, withdrawal, and the Pill account 
for almost three-quarters of all contraceptive use among teenagers. The condom 
Was named the “most recently used” method by 27% of the sexually experi- 
enced teenagers, while 24% used withdrawal, 21% used the Pill, six percent 
used foam, cream, diaphragm, ог rhythm, five percent used a douche, and one 
Percent had an IUD. As age increases, non-use of contraception decreases, 
use of withdrawal decreases, and use of the РШ increases.9 


PREGNANCY AMONG TEENA 
Nearly three in ten teenage women who have premarital intercourse 
come pregnant, according to а 1971 study. Of these, 35% marry before the 
Outcome of the pregnancy (birth or abortion) and an additional 10% marry 
after the outcome of the pregnancy. Of the 557, who do not marry, 60% have 
live births, 19%, obtain abortions, and eight percent miscarry. 

The study found that whites were more likely to marry as a result of 
Pregnancy; 517, of the whites and nine percent of the blacks married before 
the outcome of the pregnancy. White teenagers are also more likely to opt for 
abortion, with 36%, of the whites and five percent of the blacks choosing 


abortion in the 1971 survey.” 


TEENS HAVE ONE-THIRD OF U.S. ABOR 


unted for at least one-quart 
lanned Parent 


The study found that 
educational backgrounds, 
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America. In 1974, some 275,000 abortions were performed on unmarried 
erica. 8 
а es Disease Control found that in 1973 one-third of 
m heat fs reported by states were to women under the age of 20. 
the legal ка: showed that women under 15 had 1.2 abortions for every 
Pae oo while women aged 15-19 had about two live births for every 
live birth, 
seals ei is evidence that the legalization of abortion has influenced Ше 
Мита decline in out-of-wedlock teenage births between ai eine 
енче, it has not substantially reduced out-of-wedlock births. States wit 
be abortion laws in 1970-197] experienced declines in out-of-wedlock 
dn of 14%, for white teenagers and eight percent for non-whites. In debe 
prohibiting abortion, out-of-wedlock births declined six percent for whi 
teenagers and rose three percent for non-whites,10 
Teenagers appear to have somewha: 


t more conservative attitudes toward 
abortion than adults. In a national su 


‚ 
a majority supported a yoman 
to the woman’s health, rape, ап а 
о іп буе teenagers believed tha 
ng unmarried woman, a majority 
h reason for abortion,11 


CHILDBEARING AMONG TEENAGERS 


by six percent, and the birth rate for thi 
In the same per 


-19 decreased by two percent and the 

birth rate by four percent.12 
The proportion of births rises га 
Health Statistics calculated that in 19 
gave birth, three percent of the 16- 
ten percent of the 18- 


Pidly with age. The National Center = 
68, one percent of the 15-year-old re? 
six percent of the 17-year-olds; 
he 19-year-olds, Teenagers Ше 
‚ one-quarter of all ee 8 
he age of 20, and 237, of the birt 
to teenagers were second or higher order.13 
Three out of ten teenage births are out- 


А f 
of-wedlock, and the proportion © 
agers compared wit i i 


x T it. 
h married teens is increasing. х 


У Tt is estimated that in 1973, more 
than one-fourth of the babies born to wh; teenagers and almost three-four th 
of the babies born to black teenagers were out-of-wedlock. Increased availability 
i dlock births which occurred in t 
late 1960's, but it has not reversed the trend. 


k births in 1973 were to teenagers, 
10,900 to women under 15 and 204,000 to women 15-19, Between 19 а 
and 1973, there was a 19% increase in out-of-wedlock births to white wome 

under 15. 
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PREGNANCY-RELATED MARRIAGES LIKELY TO FAIL 


Early marriage as a result of a premarital pregnancy is fairly common. 
The National Center for Health Statistics estimates that six out of ten infants 
born to teenage mothers in 1968 were conceived out-of-wedlock. Studies show 
that nearly half of all teenage marriages break up within five years and that 
teenage marriages resulting from pregnancy are three times more likely to 
dissolve.14 


Teenage marriages which involve a pregnancy are economically disad- 


vantaged in terms of occupation, income, and assets when compared with 
couples of similar socio-economic status. Many pregnant teenagers drop out 
of school, which contributes not only to social and economic difficulties but 
also leads to repeat pregnancies and larger than average families.16 


TEEN MOTHERS RUN HEALTH RISK 
techniques, deaths related to childbearing have 
he past two decades. Mortality risk for teenagers 
has declined considerably, although teenagers are more likely to have compli- 
cations related to pregnancy. For whites, the risk of mortality associated with 
pregnancy is higher for teenagers than for women aged 20-29, but lower than 
the rate for women 30 and over. The maternal mortality rate for nonwhites 
is four times that of whites and increases gradually until the age of 30 when it 
rises sharply.17 The most common complications of teenage pregnancy are 
toxemia, prolonged labor, and iron-deficiency anemia. Poor nutrition, in- 
adequate prenatal care, and physical immaturity contribute to the risk of 


complicati 

r a born to teenage mothers face substantial health risks. Infant 
mortality for both white and nonwhite mothers under 15 is more than twice 
as high as for mothers in their early 20:5. Children born to both white and 
nonwhite women aged 19 or younger have higher mortality rates than for 
mothers in their 20s and 30’s.18 The incidence of реш: wie oy prn 
Weight is higher among teenage pregnancies, increasing the risk of such condi- 
tions as epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and mental retardation. 


OR TEEENS INADEQUATE 


Until recent years, teenagers had difficulty се ЗЕЕ 
Services unless they had married or produced an out-of wecock ch h Today, 
Unmarried teenagers are legally entitled to сопігасер x en one ти 
Consent іп 22 states (47 states for women 18 and ovan зе d е ШЕ, ibera. 
aws, unmarried teenagers jn many communities st! ave: FLOUDIE: DOR UTR) 


Contraceptive services. HN i 
National studies indicate that some two aliae bee a 
5-19 are in need of contraceptive services and ас БЫ 19 In 1973 
9f them are being served by organized family рм РО ыша family 
nearly three in ten (28%) of the 3.2 million patum SF hese 896,000 teenage 
Planning programs were teenagers; а large proportion © т КЕ EEN ~ 
Patients may have been married.?? Planned Parenthood clinics 


With improved medical 
been dramatically reduced in t 


CLINIC SERVICES F 
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htfold increase in the number of new teenage patients in the past six years 

eightfold in е 
1968 апа 1973). | 
~ нерв that most teenagers seek contraceptive services after they 
Бш sexually active; many of them come to clinics initially for preg- 

have ксы Traditional sanctions against premarital sex have not kept RA 
nancy нем but rather appear to have contributed to the non-use and sporadic 
B E темна as well as the tendency to select unreliable contraceptive 
e h F4 Ironically, moral codes intended to prevent out-of-wedlock pregnancy 

thods. | 
сураг to have had the opposite effect. 


LAWS REGARDING MINORS 

The last five years have seen ex 
lowered the age of majority to eight 
woman can legally consent to all as 
tion in 47 states and the District of 


panded rights for teenagers as most states 
een. At present, an unmarried 18-year-old 
pects of medical care including contracep- 
Columbia. In all states but Nebraska and 


related services, abortion, and treat- 
sent, 


permit persons under 18 to consent t 
or “emancipated”? 


4 ical 
consequences of a particular medica 
treatment may consent to it. Five states 


(Ark., Id., Miss., Mont., N.H.) have 

5, and several other states have recognized the doctrine 
Although 18-year-old women may obtain abor 

in all states except Nebraska and Wyomin 


in obtaining abortions without parenta 


А У нану 
tions оп their own initiat! 


privacy 
Florida, Kentucky, М 


tive information, counselin 
social workers, and health 
aware of the special needs of 

Teenage pregnancy is a complicated problem which will be with us 107 
some time to come. Failing to act today only compounds the high human: 
social, and economic costs to be borne b 
society in general. 


; B ities 
5, and services. In addition, school authorities» 
personnel, espec: 


teenagers . 


Y teenage mothers, their children, 2” 
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Chapter 2 
Intellectual 
Development 


growth at the beginning of 
thought processes are re- 


ће adolescent different from the school-age 
m the preschool child. The new level 
tic result of accumulated years any 


matic as physical 
ars, on the average, 


Psychological growth is just as dra 
adolescence. Between 12 and 14 ye 
Organized on a higher level, making ¢ 
child just as the school-age child is different fro 


9f thinking, formal thought, is not the automa ў umule : 
More than the transition from sensorimotor to preoperational intelligence is auto- 


Matic. New schemas result from the child’s using what he has already to interact 
With the environment. His achievements depend upon his own resources and what 
the environment offers. Some adolescents, therefore, go further than others in 
building and using the structures of formal thought. Some individuals never achieve 


formal thought. 

thi Even though an individual, either adolesc 

thinking, she uses it only sometimes, not always [1 

iii e concrete information from the presen 
to the premises given. Whether a person uses 


ent or adult, is capable of formal 
3]. In fact, most adult reasoning 
t situation instead of confining 
formal thought in a particular 
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ce seems to be influenced by familiarity with the task, credibility of the situa- 
— у 
2. and attitude toward the subject matter [27]. 


The Stage of Formal Thought or Logical Operations 


Each new stage in thinking brin 
intellectual operations. The stage of fo 
all the stages. The infant is confined to 


itely superior on application, which ec 
of application in e 
"Brade students. That is, sevent 
thinking, but tenth Onsistency as to formal thinking 10 
the three areas. Thi i i i 

where a student is li 
another, 


Freedom, Mobility, 

stract symbols, instead of 

5 of time and space, able to range throughout the 

universe, entertaining concepts with which he has had no Teal experience, such а5 
the notion of infinity. Thus he is free to move in hj 


ght is demonstrated by a колер 
"Erade subjects were asked to tel 
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how a shoehorn, a table knife, and a pair of scissors were alike. Half of each group 
saw real objects and half were given the names verbally. The older group pro- 
duced significantly more concepts than the younger (4.71 versus 2.88). For the 
adolescents, it made little difference whether the stimuli were given in concrete or 
verbal form but for the fourth-grade children it made a large difference. The 
younger subjects gave over twice as many similarities when the objects were pre- 
Sented as they did when the verbal labels were given. Thus, the younger children 5 
thinking was more dependent upon perception than was the adolescents’. Further 
study [11] showed that adolescents could shift more readily than could children in 


their mode of conceptualizing. 


Control. Formal thinking requires strict control of thought. Similar to the 
Child's achievement of considering more than one perception before acting, but 
much more complex, the adolescent's achievement includes keeping herself from 
being distracted by irrelevant thoughts, taking account of all premises or pertinent 
information, holding all aspects in mind while considering one, ap не in- 
formation, relating it and reflecting on all aspects of the situation before con- 
cluding. as 

Uns particular facet of the abstract attitude that distinguishes me js of 
Concrete operations from formal operations is this: the adolescent can vs about 
her own thinking; the child cannot. Here, then, is another step eds vis Sgo- 
Centrism and toward mobility of thought, to be able to stand off and re ^ m 
One's own intellectual activity. This is to be truly self-conscious, a complex, dif- 


ferentiat 8 

ed being. В nes А 
Logical rm involves starting with the premises or edel given, eos 
Adding to it nor subtracting from it, and reasoning with that information. For 
example: 


Blonde hair turns green on St. Patrick’s Day. 


Bertha has colored her hair blonde. 

It will turn green on St. Patrick’s Day. | 
When asked if the last statement is true, the person е Nee I 
Would say yes. The person not thinking formally would ag D. «a COSAS 
does not turn green on St. Patrick's Day. Гуе never seen it happ > ог Р ps, 
E t really blonde." Piaget [34] 


"Bertha's wouldn't turn green, anyway, because tmi 13 Below 12, he says, chil- 
Places the change to formal thinking at around 11 or 12. , , 


dren rarely solve this problem: 


Edith is fairer than Susan. 
Edith is darker than Lily. 


Who is the darkest of the three? | 
«Edith and Susan are fair, Edith and Lily 


airest and Edith in between." 

Idson [8] found that between 12 and 
d willing to accept the given condi- 
sharp increase did not mean that a 
bin, when faced with this problem: 


Until then, they give such answers aS, 7 E 
are dark; therefore Lily is darkest, Susan is 
In her study of children’s thinking, Dona 
14, children increased sharply in being able an 
tions and to reason within them, but even the 
child always reasoned formally. She tells of Ro 
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i ick, James, Bob and Tom go to five different schools in the 
ad E Pier а are called North School, South School, East 
School, West School and Central School. 
Jack does not go to North, South or Central School. 
Dick goes to West School. 
Bob does not go to North or Central School. 
Tom has never been inside Central School. 
What school does Jack go to? What school does Bob go to? 
What school does James go to? 
What school does Tom go to? 


Robin eliminated North, South, and Central to deduce that Jack went to East or 
West. He then apparently could not see how to combine the negative information 
about Jack with the positive statement about Dick. “You would have to find out 
the district he was in,” Robin suggested. Unable to deal with the problem as 
stated, he added his own experience. He knew that children usually went to schools 
near their own homes and so pulled in this information with disr 
premises as given. Difficulty in solvin 
premises. 


egard for the 
g a problem increases the tendency to ignore 


Flexibility and control of intellectual operations increased between ages 12 
and 14 in an experiment on concept formation [47]. Each problem, consisting of a 


series of slides, required an answer of a single attribute, such as black or cross. It 
was possible to get the right answer after the first four 


of three slides gave enough information for solution 
differences between the 12-year-olds and 14. 


olds and 16-year-olds. The 12-year- 
mediately previous slide, showing th 
jects in dealing with information give 
to remember their previous guesses 
tion. They were less able to main 
confirmed them and less able to cha 
not confirm them. The older subje 
readily held or changed their guesse 


slides. Each successive cycle 
- Results showed significant 
-year-olds, but not between the 14-year- 
olds gave answers not in accord with the im- 
at they were less efficient than the older sub- 
n directly. The younger subjects were less able 
in order to check them with current informa- 
tain their guesses when current information 
nge their guesses when current information did 
cts, both 14-year-olds and 16-year-olds, more 
5 in the light of all previous information. 


Explanation of Phenomena. Althou 
he has described something, 
lating the parts of a phenom 


gh the school-age child feels satisfied after 
an adolescent explains it [33]. Description means те“ 


enon with each other; explanation means relating the 
phenomenon and its parts to other phenomena. For example, take the physics 


experiment of boiling water in a tin, sealing, and cooling the tin. The child will 
describe the collapse of the tin. The adolescent is more likely to try to explain what 
he saw, relating it to a vacuum being produced and atmospheric pressure acting ОП 
the tin. He will attempt to make as complete an explana 


tion as he can, possibly 
invoking concepts of boiling, gaseous state, condensation, vacuum, pressure, and 
strength. 


Consideration of What Is Possible. “The adolescent is the person who commits 

imself to possibilities . . . who begins to build ‘systems’ or ‘theories’ in the larg- 

piede of the term" [20, p. 339]. The child is concerned with what is, the ado- 
es 
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lescent with what is plus what could be. The relationship between the real and the 
possible is new in adolescent thinking, as compared with childish thinking. In 
formal thinking, the individual uses a system to discover all possible combinations 
or relationships and to make sure that he has found them all. He uses a system to 
establish a rule, from which he can make predictions. By 14 or 15, according to 
Inhelder and Piaget, the adolescent can use the combinational system. That is, he 
varies one factor at a time, keeping all other things equal, and determines the effect 
of one factor. This method, of course, is the essence of research. 

The acquisition of the combinatorial system has been studied in children 10 
and 13 years old, who could be expected to be in a transition between concrete and 
formal operations [39]. Subjects were given different degrees of help in learning to 
plan and execute factorial experiments. The task was to learn the proper combina- 
tion of four switches to run an electric train, requiring that the child generate 16 
combinations. The first and second groups were given a conceptual framework 
that included teaching about factors, levels, and tree diagrams. The first group in 
addition was given training in solving analogous problems but the second group 
was not. The control group was given neither conceptual framework nor examples. 
Figure 2-1 shows the success (measured in number of combinations made) by 
younger and older children under the three conditions. Thus, the more help that 
Was given, the better both ages did at using the combinatorial system, but the older 
children did better than the younger. Another significant difference between the 
age levels was that the older children made more use of written records in problem 
Solving, even though all children had equal opportunities to make such records. 


and 13-year-olds on combinatorial problems: 


Percentages making all combinations and percentages keeping records. 
R and R. M. Liebert. Acquisition of formal scientific reasoning by 


factorial experiment. Developmental Psychology, 1975, 11, 


Figure 2-1. Performances of 10- 


Source: Data from R, S. Siegler 
10- and 13-year-olds: Designing а 
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Probably the 10-year-olds had less foresight in regard to the difficulty of remember- 
ing and therefore did not see the need to write down what they did as they went 
along. 

In addition to being able to try out all possible combinations systematically, 
the formal thinker realizes that hypotheses are arbitrary. He can think of a possible 
explanation and then think of another, discarding one as it is found wanting. The 
child, in contrast, is likely to get trapped by his own hypotheses because when he 
thinks of an explanation, he tends to think that he has settled the matter. Thinking 
the explanation has made it a reality to him. The adolescent hangs onto the fact 
that it was a thought and, therefore, reversible and replaceable. He can entertain 
the idea that a hypothesis is possibly right or probably right, seek new evidence, 
weigh it and change the degree of probability of correctness, hang on again, and 
look for further information. Because he can control his thought processes, he can 
delay conclusions while considering possibilities. Because he is mobile and flexible 
in thought, he can discover the possibilities to weigh. 


Conservation. At each Piagetian stage, the child becomes convinced of certain 
permanencies in the world. As an infant, she comes to know that objects continue 
to exist even when she cannot perceive them. During the stage of concrete opera- 
tions, she acquires conservation of substance, coming to realize that when the shape 
of an object is changed, it still contains the same amount of material. Questions of 
conservation of substance can be made more or less difficult by the familiarity of 
the material under discussion or by whether the change is in shape or in state. 
Thus, although most children achieve conservation of substance in the elementary 
school, a few do not do so until later. 

Adolescents’ concepts of physical quantity were assessed in grades 7 through 
12 [19]. Conservation of weight was achieved by 10 to 20 per cent of the students 
in grades 7, 8, and 9. Among subjects in all grades, 96 per cent conserved sub- 
stance when a ball of clay was transformed into a different shape, but only 61 
per cent conserved for heating a metal bar and 51 per cent Conserved for melting 
of ice. A sex difference was found in conservation of volume. Among all subject? 
40 to 50 per cent of the boys and 20 to 30 per cent of the girls acquired volume 
conservation. In grade 12, the law of displacement was understood by nearly all 
the boys but by only half the girls. 

Male superiority also shows up in tests of conservation of horizontality. Wher 
a container of water is tilted and the subject is asked to choose a picture [17] that 
shows the orientation of the water level, boys are right more often than girls: 
Choosing the horizontal shows that the subject conserves. When college students 
and sixth-grade children were tested, the men answered 84 per cent of the questions 
correctly and the women 59 per cent. Boys’ scores were 58, girls’ 37. Success in 
the horizontality test and conservation of volume tests probably depends upo” 
visual-spatial skills, in which boys generally do better than girls. 

Sex differences in visuo-spatial abilities may be the result of experiences, of 
different upbringing and education of girls and boys, as many radical members 9 
the women's movement believe. There is evidence to suggest, however, the existent? 
of a sex-linked gene for excellence in spatial-mathematical abilities that is domina? 
in males and recessive in females [16]. If such is the case, a group of males wou 
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outnumber a group of females in successes on visual-spatial-mathematical tests, 
but some females would do just as well as some males. Furthermore, as in the 
previous chapter, a sex difference in brain lateralization was reported. The average 
girl at 13 began to show right hemisphere specialization for tactual perception, 
whereas the average boy began at age 5. Perhaps actual physical-based ability 
differences form the foundation upon which boys and girls are allowed different 
experiences, the boys getting more opportunities for dealing with spatial problems 
and, therefore, growing better and better at it. 


TIME ORIENTATION 

The ability to delay before responding to a problem is correlated with success 
in solving certain kinds of problems. Being able to delay immediate gratification in 
order to achieve more gain and pleasure in the future is an aspect of future orienta- 
tion. Whereas different cultures vary in time orientation, North Americans gener- 
ally esteem future orientation as an attitude necessary for achievement. North 
American children become more future-oriented as they mature, as shown by an 
analysis of stories written in response to pictures [26]. Subjects included five age 
groups: school children, adolescents, college students, businessmen, and senior 
citizens, There was an age trend up to college age, adolescents being more future- 
oriented than children, and college ил о не The adults were 
les -ori the adolescents and college students. + 
p жшн кеш ы is functional for adolescents who can realistically look 
forward to a future in which they are rewarded for delaying gratification. 2 on 
economically depressed groups, such as American Indians and Мес, а 
found them to be more present-oriented than middle-class de urne [ P 
author suggests that present orientation is not a Б eec Fade un aliy 
healthy adjustment to it. He notes that future-oriente со нне s оа 
found to have тоге personality disturbances than their present-or! peers. 


Disturbances in Time Orientation. During adolescence ш ро oa 
Perspective is common, according to Erikson (12, р. "s ts Ns у Are Hak i 
а sense of urgency and yet acts as though time were s. i e si НЕ сали пе 
hard to start and stop activities, 10 £O to bed, to К с чусу of 
Eventual coming to terms with time is essential for | : e me а 
integrity, which means accepting oers piace ia rS са mee nificant nae than 
life cycle [12, р. 139]. Perhaps problems of time are pe tae pee JE 
they ever have been before, because of the ever-present po: y 


: itive growth to consider a new time perspective, 
of mankind. Enabled by her cogniti е m оса dca uere 


the adolesc ome intrigue n i 
ent may become £ А i al entity. 
Present moment io s mysterious joys of merging With ап зона 7 


AL THOUGHT 


CORRELATES OF FORM: : Р 
The use of formal thinking is related to various personal and environmental 
characteristics. 
i tal age are related to 
" nological age and теп elat 
Measured Intelligence. Both chro Bi average intelligence made significant 


the acquisition of abstract thinking. Boys © 
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gains in formal thinking between 12 and 14 years, while those below average made 
their greatest gains between 14 and 16 [46]. The group that was superior in in- 
telligence was already using logical operations at age 12 and made increases be- 
tween 12 and 16. At ages 11 and 13 bright (as measured by Raven’s test) boys 
used formal operations much more often than average boys the same age [21]. 


Conceptual Style. The development of concept usage was explored in children 
and adolescents, using a series of classifying tasks [6]. Each choice was from five 
categories: color, shape, relational function (for example, bat and ball), ho- 
mogeneous function (for example, bat and hammer), and abstract function (for 
example, bat and deck of cards). The first two represent perceptual bases of classi- 
fying; the last three, logical. Adolescents used all five categories of concepts. The 
use of relational concepts increased steadily up to age 11 and then leveled off. Use 
of homogeneous and abstract concepts increased throughout childhood and ado- 
lescence. 

As a child is growing up, he builds his cognitive structures in response to the 
demands and opportunities offered by-his culture. A peasant village and an in- 
dustrialized setting in Mexico were the sites of an investigation in which rural and 
urban children were compared in cognitive style [28]. In order to see what type of 
concepts 12- and 13-year-olds would form, this array of items was used: banana, 
orange, bean, meat, milk, air, fire, and stone. The first two items were presented 
and the child was asked, *How are a banana and an orange similar?" Then, *How 
is a bean different from an orange and a banana?" Next, “How are a bean, a 
banana, and an orange alike?" Then another item was added and the two questions 
Ned and so on to the last item, the stone, where only the difference was asked. 

ber gei style most typical of the village children was one concerned with 

re е теашу. This peasant type tells differences accurately but is likely to fail at 
explaining similarities, not because he cannot do so but because he does not 
choose to do so. Similarity to him means almost exact likeness, such as between 
two oranges. An example of the concrete style of thinking is this response to the 
first four times, “All of them can be eaten but they are not alike "uo meat is 
not round nor is it like a banana or a bean." This type of child is not interested in 
similiarities but in the uniqueness of things. The type most characteristic of urban 
children, although it by no means included all of them was called а is Е In tell- 
ing how things were similar, they classified them abstractly either b пина ог Ђу 
function. An intermediate type, concrete—abstract, included both vil and city 
children but more of the latter. This type was likely to use Ai а d names 
for telling similarities, moving from concrete to abstract as the tasks e e more 
difficult. They tended to use concrete, perceptual terms when t a 
answered adequately by such methods. 

The conceptual style of children is thus consistent with the demands of the 
culture. Peasant children, like peasant societies, are concerned with concrete 
reality and perceptible attributes and with differentiation and not equivalence. 
Urban children, like industrialized societies, can easily move away from their per- 
ceptions to organize their experiences into abstract classifications. The differences 
noted here are probably significant in understanding the difficulties peasants have in 

moving into an industrialized society. 


he problem could be 
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Cognitive Style. Field independence and reflectivity were measured along with 
children’s transition from concrete to formal operations [31]. Field independence 
was assessed by finding out how quickly and accurately a child could identify 
figures embedded in pictures. Reflectivity, as opposed to impulsivity, was 
measured by the child’s matching one of six pictures with a standard after delaying 
his choice. Both field independence and reflectivity were associated with cognitive 
development. There was some suggestion that reflectivity was more influential in 
concrete operations and that field independence was more influential in formal 
operations. Field independence or dependence and reflectivity-impulsivity seem 
to be quite enduring characteristics of individuals. There are some training pro- 
cedures known to promote reflectivity, but little has been done to show how to 


increase field independence. 


Locus of Control. Individuals vary in how much they feel themselves to be in 
charge of what happens to them. When a person believes strongly that he controls 
many significant events, he is said to have an internal locus of control. A person 
with an external locus of control believes that what happens is the result of luck, 
fate, or the actions of other people and things. When 14- and 15-year-olds were 
tested for degree of formal thinking and locus of control, the internal-control 


Subjects scored higher in formal thought than the externals [35]. 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING 
The adolescent develops the ability to think about her own thinking and about 


the thinking of other people. 


“ is thinking of me. I wonder what 
The Thoughts of Others. “I wonder what he is t king 1 onder wh 
he thinks I M да about him. I wonder what he thinks I think he is thinking 


ab пасти f thinking develops in adolescence, with slight beginnings 
ош me." This kind о i 12 years of age [30]. More of the 


OMS ; d 
in childhood and an upswing around 11 an : 
children Ese were E of the first thought than the second. The third state- 


ment impli mplex thinking. 
DEAE to I Du the thoughts of others enables the adolescent to 


Construct an imaginary audience for himself [9]. He V ae ai of being the 
focus of attention, being on-stage. When he вены ааа Sa 
audience as critical, also. When he is self-admiring, М s Vire me 
Often imagines other people as having thoughts that they sd ee ave m ar 
are, in reality, his own. Herein lies the basis of etn a ае 2 ing 
to distinguish between his own thoughts, feelings, and wishes an ose of ot ү 
The loud, show-off, faddish behavior of an adolescent a о пене на ит 
Stand when one realizes that every member is poti МЕ uh di Spina: which 
to imagine the thoughts of others is also the basis for t oer more and id be- 
develops in late adolescence. As the adolescent бегеп pue Mi un 
tween other people's thoughts and his own, еј wine ot other people is that 

Another result of confusing her own thoughts d should be improved. She 


i an 
she develops magnificent ideas about how society can ents and makes vague plans 
assumes that her fellow citizens want these improve™ 


t distinguish 
for her own future that encompass the changes- Thus, she does 59 gu 
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between her own point of view as a person organizing her future and the point of 
view of the social group to which she belongs [20, рр. 343-345]. 

The mobility of thought achieved in the formal period is what empowers the 
adolescent to think of many possibilities for his own future and for transforming 
society. Instead of being tied to the concrete aspects of reality, to what is, he can 
soar out into the realm of the possible. Thus, an adolescent is able to fuse (or 
confuse) two viewpoints because a new level of thinking has been achieved. This 
kind of egocentrism disappears gradually as the young person assumes adult roles, 
especially the work role in a real job. When he meets the realities of dealing with 
the society that he has considered reforming, he learns the difference between 
what he can actually do, what he wishes could happen, and what society wants. 

This special kind of adolescent thinking is very enduring in Western culture. 
Adults expect young people to be idealistic and impractical in their dreams of 
remaking the world. There is general belief that this type of thought has value for 


both the adolescent and society, in opening up possibilities for his future develop- 
ment and for social innovations, 


His Own Thoughts. The young adolescent, in early stages of awareness of 
himself as a thinking being, often regards himself, particularly his feelings, as very 
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special and unique [9]. His imaginary audience probably contributes to this notion. 
Sometimes the conviction of personal uniqueness results in a "personal fable," 
expressed in a very private diary, a personal relationship with God, a belief that 
one cannot die or that one cannot become pregnant. The personal fable, along with 
grandiose schemes for improving society, is gradually transformed into more 
manageable proportions. As the adolescent differentiates the thoughts of others 
from his own, he also becomes able to regard his own thinking more objectively. 
As thought grows more mobile and flexible, he can stand off and look at himself as 
a person. He can consider himself as a physical specimen, as a person-among- 
persons, as an intellectual being or as a person in any one of the numerous roles he 
plays—son, friend, sweetheart, student, and so on. He sees himself as a person-in- 
relation. 

Self-cognition makes it possible for the adolescent to see himself as continuous 
with the child he once was, how he differs and how he is the same. He can see his 
continuity with the adult that he is becoming. He can look at himself in the ways 
in which other people and the community see him. Integrating all of this informa- 
tion and all of these points of view, he strengthens his sense of identity. At the same 
time, he begins to grow beyond the limits of adolescent thinking as he differentiates 


between his own plans and hopes and those of his social group. 


Language Development 


Increasing sophistication of thought is intimately bound up with the growing 
understanding and use of language. Along with the development of formal oper- 
ations, adolescents continue to learn new words, new structures, new concepts, and 


the symbolic organization presented by the culture in which they live. 


RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO THOUGHT 


ience is put into symbolic form in which it can be 
Through language, exper! ит that other people use. The individual gets 


manj d by m : A 

боп is sei group thse methods of dealing vi Me emos e р em 

through the use of language, and he uses language to сћес $ ac ie is i 

their results and their meanings. Cultures differ in ids y e pinch а 

ganize thought, and in the degree of abstraction à нага А. ыы а 

attained, Rigorous training in language and thought provides opportunities for 
ho lacks such training is likely to think 


attaini dolescent У : E 
аа ИБ Such a difference is marked between children who 


ћ most people are capable of taking 
ВО to school those who do not. Although m ; 
methods of. tiis from their culture, few contribute пер 2 E о” 
men. For example, many students are capable ойша в 5 У 


E eh organizing data. XAR 
but few will invent a comparable E ae that adolescents achieve includes 


The relationship between though ording to Vygotsky, 
three functions: exeat speech, inner spesch, йай келү i nens be 
the Russian authority on thought an t. Inner speech, derived 
Woven with thought, although it can occur W 


d language. Extern 
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from both external speech and thought, can be simply silent reciting, but rarely is it 
just that. It can be largely thinking in pure meanings, but it is not just that. It is а. 
dynamic, shifting, unstable thing, fluttering between word and thought . . - 
143, p. 149]. | | ' 

Thought itself does not have to be put into words. Sometimes a thought canno 
be put into words. There are no units of thought, unlike speech, which has words 
аз units. A thought is global, present at one time, but to be expressed in speech, it 
has to be developed in a succession of words. Vygotsky has likened a thought to a 
cloud shedding words. Words rarely express the whole thought, since a thought has 
а feeling and willing part to it. These subtle aspects are communicated somewhat 
through words, but largely through gesture, intonation, and context. 


ELABORATION OF CONCEPTS 


Many words have fuller and more abstract meanings for adolescents than for 
younger children. When asked to define words, the more complete definitions of 
adolescents indicate the more complex thought processes at work. Formal thought 
tries to take account of all possibilities inherent in the situation, Hence a word 
definition must encompass all meanings of the word. A child might say “Poverty 
means уоште hungry”; an adolescent might say, “Poverty is a state of being with- 
out desirable goods and/or qualities.” Interpretations of pictures, like definitions 
of words, show a progression from concrete to abstract and from limited to com- 
plete as the child progresses through the stages of thinking. The preschool child 
names objects (“Dog, mommy, basket"), the school-age child describes the picture 
by relating some of the elements (“Тһе lady is chasing the dog. The dog has a shirt 
in his mouth.") The adolescent interprets the picture (“It’s washday. The lady’s 
cross at the dog for running off with the clean clothes. The dog is only playing.) 


Use of More Difficult Structures. Certain complex, infrequently used structures 
are acquired rather late in life or, by some people, not at all. One such situation 
involves certain uses of the words ask or tell. An exception to the regular use of 
such words provided the basis of research on the age of its acquisition [24]. An 
example of regular use is Tanya asked Yvette to play." Here Yvette, the subject 
of the complement verb phrase, is placed next to the complement, to play. The 
irregular use occurs in "Tanya asked Yvette what to play." Here the subject of 
the complement is Tanya. A test of use and understanding of this irregular struc- 
ture was given to 122 subjects between 8 and 19 years of age, all of average or 
superior IQ. Even at the college-age level, some subjects failed. More successes 
occurred in children over 12 than in children under 12. When told “Ask Ben 
which book to read,” the subject who failed would say, “Ben, which book do yo" 
want to read?” Another response, more frequent among younger children, Was 
telling instead of asking, as in “Read this one.” When retested two years later 
some but not all of the unsuccessful subjects were able to use the exceptional 
structure. It thus seems that some adolescents and some adults do not achieve 

full use of complex language structures. 


Increase in Vocabulary. Although averages tell little about an individual and 
nothing about the mechanisms by which words are acquired, the size of average 
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Figure 2-2. Average sizes of understood vocabulary and active vocabulary 


(estimated) at various ages. 
ts. The language and mental development of children. London: 


QUAQUE. Маил Ad Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary 


md С b aa and high school. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1941, 24, 131-345. 


| i indicati the course of mental development. 
vocab ages gives an indication of 
ulary at various ages & there is nothing better than a vocabulary test. 


And for a quick estimate of IQ, à 
The а of words understood far exceeds the number used in speech. 
When children were given a recognition vocabulary test, the average number of 


words understood in grade 1 was 23,700, with a range pin ли x and 
in grade 12, the average was 80,300, with a range from 3 7 ( : 6, ~ igure 
14-2 shows the results of this study for grades 2 through 11, a icating the steady 
rise in number of words understood. In a study that dealt p pega students, 
their recognition vocabulary was estimated at an Live dos п oo n [40]. 
An individual's vocabulary continues to grow midi zd 8 js n [361 | 
To figure out how many words an adolescent actually mpos- 


i nglish child's vocabulary at age 14 is be- 
Sible task. An estimate of the average Eng «нун ng ase A i ie 


tween 8,00 „000 words, а number similar [0 | Н k E 
children гад та О0О and 14, the English child is judged ta a on 
lary by about 700 words a year. The increase from 14 E a yen 59 s 
Words, resulting in an adult vocabulary of 18,000 to vidi ES 

A. particular kind of vocabulary develops dure for the ‘special words 
Subcultures of crime and delinquency- Argot 15 the poke ts oon, Брата 
devised and used by participants in these cultures and, to саев a 
adolescents as well. Knowledge of argot increases during а 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


iting is in part a product of choice of language. It is also an ex- 
"i Made cape an An analysis of stories written by high school 
std ка irls of 19 and 20 years of age shows definite age-level differences 
mue a e h pon girls were more flamboyant in their writing, showing melo- 
n e E аа self-expression. “She seems to enjoy letting herself go, using 
Kp (авва point’ statements and naive clichés.” The older girls wrote 
e we objectively, in a controlled or constricted style. “She tends to ап 
и hd or dispassionate stance and often sounds like a rather condescending 
E e The age-level difference held across social class and education. The 
more abstract thinking of the older adolescent is thus reflected in her writing. 


FAMILY INFLUENCES ON LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Because of considerable evidence that early born children and children from 
small families score higher in intelligence than later borns and children from large 
families, the family structures of almost a million National Merit Scholarship 
participants were examined [4]. The summed sub-test scores of firstborns from 
small families were highest and scores from lastborns of large families were lowest. 
Further analysis, however, showed that these results were due to verbal sub-tests 
and not from the mathematical sub-tests, Eldest siblings scored higher than only 
children. When children were spaced far apart, both (or all, in three-child families) 
did better than when children who were spaced closely. The authors suggest that 
the first child benefits in the beginning from talking with parents and having their 
full attention. Then when a sibling is born and the first child is already a good 
talker, the elder child benefits from her own eflorts in explaining and teaching, 
adapting her language use to the younger child and children. 


pH 


Creativity 


Just as inner speech flutters between word 
shift between controlled thinking and fantas 
Sees a resurgence of imagination in many f 
intellectual processes, the adolescent can 


and thought, so does thought itself 
y or imaginative thinking. Adolescence 
orms. Having greater control over her 


Whereas creativity is the breath of life to the 


preschool child, the school-age 
child is concerned with industry, duty, 


and accomplishment, with matters of fact, 
with learning what reality is and how to cope with it. The adolescent, thinking about 


what is possible, not just what is, creates new situations and original solutions in 
her imagination. Some teenagers are exploring different modes of thinking and 
feeling in order to integrate themselves with the universe and eternity. Creativity 
is thought to be involved not only in artistic expression but also in meditation and 
1 

peak experiences [14]. 
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зе 


Genius is а term applied by а social group to a person who has been весну 
tive over a long period of time, and whose products аге highly valued by the 
a [2]. Individuals are judged to be more or less creative according to the 
пен and usefulness of their products, whether they be works of art, scientific 
theories, new problems, or solutions to problems. | . | 
Because a child has not lived long enough to build a reputation as a genius, 
and because a child’s products cannot be judged against an adult’s, other ways of 
assessing children’s creativity have been developed. Much of creative thinking is, 
in Guilford’s [15] terms, divergent, the kind that produces many different answers. 
Convergent thinking finds the one right answer. In creating a solution, convergent 
thinking may be used to select the best answer from the many possibilities produced 
by divergent thought. Factors in divergent verbal thinking include fluency, flexi- 
bility, and elaboration. Tests for fluency focus on easy recall of information, words 
that fit certain classes, words or phrases that make certain relationships, and 
connected discourse in phrases or sentences. An example of a flexibility test 15 
thinking up clever titles that give new interpretations, such as “snake and sidney 
pie” for “steak and kidney pie.” Elaboration means building up or rounding out 
what is given. The fluency, flexibility, and elaboration factors just mentioned had 
to do with verbal information. Other parallel factors pertain to visual and symbolic 
information. Some people are creative verbally, others artistically, and still others 
are creative mathematically. Tests based on these concepts have been used to study 
creativity in children, adolescents, college students, and adults. Everyone 15 


creative to a certain extent, but some people are more so than others. The tests 
give quantitative comparisons, 


ASSESSING CREATIVITY 


RELATION OF CREATIVITY TO OTHER MEASURES 


Many kinds of social and personal ch 


aracteristics have been investigated in 
efforts to find out what makes for creativity. 


10. Many studies have been concerned with the relationship between creativity 
and tested intelligence. Results generally substantiate the commonsense point of 
view, that the two have something in common but are not exactly the same. 
Intelligence of a certain level is necessary for creativity, but does not guarantee it. 
In a large, unselected sample of high school students, divergent thinking tests 
showed a moderate positive correlation with IQ [32]. The most gifted people and, 


of course, geniuses typically are high in both IQ and creativity, but it is possible 
to have a high IQ without being highly creative. 


Socioeconomic Status. When measured by fathers’ education and occupation, 
socioeconomic status of high school students showed a low but significant corre- 
lation with measures of divergent thinking [32]. 


Personality Characteristics. Research on creative people indicates that they 

re high in flexibility, fluency, drive, involvement, openness, curiosity, autonomy; 

independence of judgment, self-confidence, self-acceptance, humor, empathy, de- 
i 
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sire for complexity, and easy tolerance of ambiguity. Characteristics related тобу 
creativity include rigidity, premature judging, defensiveness, contentedness, gentle- 
ness, conservatism, patience, virtuousness, and concern for others [3]. 
Self-concepts of adolescents, as shown by responses on an adjective checklist, 
showed a distinctive picture of creative adolescents [37]. Chosen for creativity 
through testing and rating of productions, these high school students showed 
awareness and acceptance of opposing forces in their personalities. More often 
than controls, they saw themselves as imaginative, original, uninhibited, outspoken, 
rebellious, complex, reflective, cynical, idealistic, and aloof. The control group 
more often described themselves as dependable, cooperative, conventional, quiet, 


and silent. 
A study of c 
people do not observe, 


reative artists points out that these people often see what other 
in addition to what people ordinarily see. They often call 
attention vividly to unnoticed phenomena, using their powers of accurate observa- 
tion not only for their own satisfaction but also for the benefit of mankind. With 
their greater mental capacity, creative people can hold many ideas at once, compare 
more ideas and hence synthesize more than the ordinary person. Often extremely 
vigorous, both mentally and physically, they lead complex lives, in touch with a 
complex universe. They contact and use the unconscious life liberally, with broad 
айа flexible self-awareness. They can easily regress to primitive fantasies, naive 
ideas, and tabooed impulses and then return to rationality and self-criticism. “The 
creative person is both more primitive and more cultured, more destructive and 


more constructive, crazier and saner, than the average person” [3, p. 159]. 


ative people differ from average people in the 
[29]. Alpha waves are slow, high-amplitude waves 
that are characteristic of states of relaxation and drowsiness in the average person, 
Rational work requires medium arousal levels, with faster, lower-amplitude brain 
Waves, When male college students were tested for alpha waves in a resting state, 
low-creatives produced alpha waves about 55 per cent of the time, whereas high- 
creatives produced alpha waves about 40 per cent of the time. When a creativity 
test was given, the former reduced alpha wave output by about one half, but the 
latter increased their output of alpha waves. This result suggests that the high- 
creatives were more able to get in touch with unconscious memories and primitive 
Ways of thinking. In addition, the high-creatives were more able to block out alpha 


Аус j cv could focus their attention more rigorously. Thus, it 
eeu a bab | patterning fits with studies of the behavior of highly 
Creative people, in which they use both primitive thought and highly rational 
thought. The unconscious nature of some available material аат with 
experiences reported by composers who wrote down symphonies psi heard in their 
heads, by mathematicians who suddenly became aware of new formulas, and by 
the more frequent creative person who sleeps on а problem and wakens with the 


Solution, 


Brain Waves. Highly cre 
patterning of their brain waves 


PERIENCES OF CREATIVE PERSONS 


among persons of high 
f studies concluded that 


FAMILY BACKGROUNDS AND EX 
ifferent from the average 


Family experiences are d : 
а intelligence. A review © 


Creativity and of high measure 
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such individuals were likely to have been born when their parents were older ‘a 
the early thirties) and to have been given respect, freedom, and org “4 
Their parents were nonpossessive, emotionally open, unconcerned with за ~ 
involved in their work, and ready to deal with tensions verbally. Mothers purs 
likely to have careers and fathers tended to be involved and confident y" B 
occupations. Among the most eminent, including geniuses, parental death v 
childhood was three times as likely as among creative college students. € : 
children probably often felt a sense of aloneness, because of parents who were T y 
with work, or even dead, and because the values and standards of their fami "i 
differed from those of other families. Being on their own, and trusted, they ha 
plenty of opportunities to think, to imagine, and to make their own decisions. 
Values were more important than specific pieces of behavior. 

When male college students were questioned about their parents and the 
results related to creativity scores, findings were consistent with those already 
mentioned [18]. Subjects whose mothers were seen as highly controlling and low 
in nurturance were lower in creativity than the subjects whose mothers controlled 
less and nurtured more. Highly creative high school students, in contrast to their 
less creative classmates, said that their parents provided consistent discipline, that 
fathers engaged in many activities and hobbies with daughters and that mothers 


> 
were very involved in activities with sons, showing much interest in the boys 
achievement [7]. 


GENDER ROLE AND CREATIVITY 


On tests of divergent thinking and other creativity tests, there are no Con- 
sistent differences between males and females [22]. How can this be, when many 
more men than women are known for their creative achievements in science and 
the arts? Opportunities and restrictions are, of course, very different for men and 
women, boys and girls. A narrow, rigid gender role requires a person to limit all 
sorts of behavior, including creativity. It seems that females have been more re- 
stricted than males, but actually, both have had limitations on where, when, and 
how they were permitted to create. A loosening of gender stereotypes means that 
males are free to be sensitive and tender in addition to the traditional masculine 
modes of aggressive achievement, while females are allowed to assert themselves, 
to compete, and to relish success frankly, in addition to being sensitive an 
nurturant. 
Adolescents carry with them their childhood experiences in gender-role train- 
ing. Although they benefit from the freedoms recently won by women and the 
consequent freedoms for them, adolescents continue to be influenced by the old 
stereotypes. There must be many girls who believe, for example, that men do not 
like women and boys do not like girls who are creative, competent, and successful. 
When creativity tests are correlated with other tests, results suggest that although 
males and females may have equal potential, the patterning of their creativity may 
take different courses of рео. and development. Girls were more affected 
than boys by the external situation in which a creativity test was given [23]. Re- 
tested five years after tests given in grade 5, girls showed stability of eal 

erformance when they were tested by one nonevaluative female examiner, but по 
when they were tested in a group. Boys showed more stability when they were 
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tested in a group. Further analysis suggested that the girls’ creativity was depressed 
by anxiety, but not the boys’. Apparently, girls’ creativity was related more to 
emotion than was boys’, and boys’ creativity was related more to cognition than 
was that of girls [22]. 

Some insight into feminine role and creativity is provided by a study of 
children and adolescents. Gifted, creative boys, as defined by both IQ measures 
and measures of creative behavior, were high in dominance, venturesomeness, indi- 
vidualism, self-assurance, self-discipline, and independence of group opinion [45]. 
Gifted, creative adolescent girls were more enthusiastic, individualistic, and non- 
conforming than their peers. However, they differed less from peers than did 
gifted, creative girls in middle childhood, and they also differed less from peers than 
their male counterparts did. In contrast to the boys, the gifted girls differed from 
peers in sociability, dominance, self-assurance, self-discipline, and self-sufficiency. 
accepted by classmates [25]. Most likely, the girls were caught 
titudes toward gifted women. Although they themselves 
hers wanted them to achieve and realize their potentiali- 
ties, they feared for their feminine image and popularity with boys. As they grew 
from childhood into adolescence, they became more aware of the problem of con- 
flicting roles. Hence the gap widened between gifted boys and girls in freedom to 


express creative potentiality. 


Also, they were less 
in society's ambiguous at 
and their parents and teac 


APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT CREATIVITY 

It scems likely that there is a genetic influence on the patterning of alpha 
waves, giving some persons more creative potential than others. The stability of 
creative performance from grades 5 to 10 [23] supports the notion that there is a 
Physical base on which such behavior is built. But how much can creative potential 
be enhanced or depressed by experience? Persons of average endowment seem to 
Produce more new ideas in relaxed social settings, such as in brainstorming, where 
individuals are respected and encouraged, and criticism is withheld. 

Both parents and teachers may wonder if they can purposefully promote 
Creativity in children. Research on family background and relationships has shown 
that the parents’ personalities and background are significant. The likelihood of 
Producing a creative child is increased when parents are active in intellectual, cul- 


Р 1 i izing him as an active, able. 
tural matters: arents guide the child while recognizing him e Я 
ters; when р 8 do not mind being unconventional and different 


trustworthy person; if parents e 1 
from their е, This is hardly a blueprint for parental procedure, since 
Nobody can turn on such global c 


Many authorities have given advice to teac: џ | 
Students. om isa question as to how great a factor is the teacher's own per- 


Sonality. How creative must a teacher be in order to perceive and promote creativity 
in students? Research indicates that highly creative teachers Myr more 
Originality in their students than do less creative ene ee " are less 
globally involved with their pupils than are parents with o spring, (е eme: em 
Often control their interactions more objectively and hence use 


effectively than can parents. 
Consider the findings on crea 
lescence, Intellectually, adolescents à 


onditions at will. | о 
hers on nurturing creativity in their 


r with what is known about ado- 


ivity togethe ‹ 
dee hink more freely and flexibly than 


re able to t 
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are children. Although originality is related to firmness in sticking to one’s judg- 
ments, adolescents often need the support of their peers in order to feel a sense of 
identity. Being different from the group involves some disapproval from both 
peers and teachers. The most creative adolescents, however, seem to care relatively 
little about approval. Their values differ from those of more ordinary peers and 
teachers. Inner satisfaction seems to matter more than marks, prizes, money, and 
praise. Perhaps adults can do some deliberate promotion of creativity by еп- 
couraging youngsters to think and act independently. If unusual ideas and products 
are valued, then perhaps approval-dependent adolescents will feel freer to create. 

Much remains to be done in the way of recognizing the creative achievements 
of women and girls, encouraging them, strengthening their abilities, and structuring 
their social roles flexibly. At the same time, men and boys also need an environ- 
ment that is conducive to their.creativity. Unless boys grow up with broadened 


concepts of masculine behavior, they may be threatened by assertive, achieving. 
creative, self-confident women. } 


/ 


Summary 


Psychological growth at adolescence restructures cognitive processes on à 
new level of thought that is more abstract than the preceding period. Formal 


thought is not used all the time by anyone, or : e 
individuals. y anyone, or even part of the time by som 


Formal thought deals with abstractions and uses increased freedom, control. 
mobility, and flexibility. The combinatorial system is the method by which it €x- 
piore all possibilities in a given situation. During the teen years improvements are 
a ee n combinatorial system and in conservation. Sex differences in 

-s ilities give so i i i 
lems. 8 me boys an advantage in certain conservation prob- 
EA E American adolescents tend to be future-oriented, Among poor and 
p es groups, however, present-orientation is more functional 
fra Voip ve style, consistent with the demands of a particular culture, may 
extent to which abstract thinking is used. Rapid cognitive development 


is associ i iti У я 

раци = а Ия dimensions of field independence and reflec- 
* us of control i + 

in abstract thinkers. ntrol is more typical than an external locus of control 


The adolescent’s newly develo i 
d its hi i 
himself as a person оц рана complexity of thought permits him to view 


P a thinker-among-thinkers. He think about 
what 1s and what could be, for society and for the special, uni Я А he con- 
siders himself to be. ‚ unique person he 


Language becomes increasingly complex, with words structures, and concepts 
added. Since language and thought are intimately connected traini рл language 
and thought is important for attaining the cognitive level of form ye М Си | 
ture, school, and family contribute to language education Benef ош : e 
structure make a difference, the most favorable spot being the d p enn ie 
three children. est о 


Creativity is expressed in various modes of which divergent thinking is the 
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easiest to measure. Most studies on adolescent creativity relate test results to 
various personal and background characteristics and to other types of achievement 
Physiological, psychological, and social factors are all implicated. Rigid gender- 
role stereotypes restrict not only females but males as well. 
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Readings in 
Intellectual Development 


The following articles contribute to understanding the nature of intelligence and intellectual 
development in adolescence. They also give information about the processes of intellectual 
behavior. 

Certain families produce children of higher intelligence than do other families. 
Families provide both heredity and environment Sor children. Of what does a family’s 
influence on intelligence consist? Some differences in intellectual behavior appear to be 


hereditary, especially those that seem to be sex-linked. What, if any, environmental factors 
influence the expression of hereditary control? 


Many researchers have been curious about the relationship between birth order and 
family size to children’s cognitive functioning. Hunter M. Breland’s study is an effort 
to provide answers to some of these questions. He obtained a very large number of 
subjects, nearly 800,000 high school juniors, who took tests for the National Merit 
Scholarships. Therefore, it was possible to control for socioeconomic variables and for 
mother’s age. Breland’s findings were similar to other studies in showing the favorable 


effects of small family size and wide spacing of children on verbal achievement. Several 
hypotheses are considered for explaining the re: 


sults. This article has implications not only 
Sor children’s verbal learning but also Sor family planning. 

The way in which a child sees herself is the product of her cognitive structure. 
Contrasts between self-perceptions of children and adolescents are also contrasts between 
cognition on the level of concrete operations and cognition in formal operations. The paper 
by Raymond Montemayor and Marvin Eisen compares categories of self-description and 
gwes examples in the subjects’ own words, making it easy to get a feeling for the essence 
of each level of thought. One especially interesting part of the article is a discussion an 
illustration of the changeover from childhood to adolescence in the mode of self-perception. 

Subjects of two cognitive levels are again compared in a cognitive performance, by 
Lauren ў. Harris, Charles Hanley, and Catherine T. Best. The task here is to show under- 


standing of the principle of horizontality by predicting where the water level will be when 
a botile is tilted. As well as the expected age-level difference, Harris and his associates 
found a significant sex difference. Through a series of ingenious tests, developed from cues 


given by subjects in each previous test, reasons Sor success and failure were analyzed. The 
authors concluded that success requires visuo-spatial abilities primarily, rather than logical 
reasoning. A sex difference in visuo-spatial abilities has already been established by other 
investigators. 
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Birth Order, Family Configuration, and Verbal 
Achievement 


Hunter M. Breland 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


Two samples of National Merit Scholarship participants tested in 1962 and 
the entire population of almost 800,000 participants tested in 1965 were examined. 
Consistent effects in all 3 groups were observed with respect to both birth order 
and family size (firstborn and those of smaller families scored higher). Control 
of both socioeconomic variables and mother’s age, by analysis of variance as well 
as by analysis of covariance, failed to alter the relationships. Step-down analyses 
suggested that the effects were due to a verbal component and that no differences 
were attributable to nonverbal factors. Mean test scores were computed for de- 
tailed sibship configurations based on birth order, family size, sibling spacing, 


and sibling sex. 
The long history of research on 


ment variables is well docum 
Bayer & Folger, 1967; Bradley, 


relationships between birth position and achieve- 
ented by numerous reviews (e.g., Altus, 1966; 
1968; Hsiao, 1931; Jones, 1933, pp. 204-241, 
1954, pp. 667-668; Murphy, Murphy, & Newcomb, 1937, pp. 349-363; 
Sampson, 1965, pp. 175-222; Schachter, 1963; Schooler, 1972; Sutton-Smith 
& Rosenberg, 1970). Only those reviews by Altus and by Schachter argued 
strongly for the existence of a relationship (that early-born, and especially 
firstborn, have higher achievement). Altus (1965) suggested that the observed 
relationship was due to a verbal factor. Most of the other reviewers indicate 
that little evidence exists for a relationship between birth order and intelligence 


or other achievement indicators. 

Recent studies of large samples, however, clearly suggest that highly 
Significant and consistent relationships do exist. Belmont and Marolla (1973), 
Eysenck and Cookson (1969), and Record, McKeown, and Edwards (1969) 
all obtained similar patterns of results (firstborn and early-born tended to score 
higher on various achievement and intelligence measures). The causes of those 
observed differences have been debated extensively (e.g., Breland, 1973; 
Schooler, 1973). 

The analyses of the p 
of such birth-order effects, 
A second objective was to €x 
1$ due to a verbal factor, a5 
effects of specific family со 
differences was investigated. It wa 
experience sociological influences 8! 


resent study represented an attempt at verification 
but with suspected confounding factors controlled. 
plore the possibility that any observed relationship 
Altus had indicated. Finally, the question of the 
nfigurations formed by sibling spacing and sex 
t was hypothesized that closely spaced siblings 
milar to those of twins. 


METHOD | T 
Samples Two samples of National Merit Scholarship participants tested 

in 1969 and almost the entire population of participants tested in 1965 were 
From Child Development, 1974, 45, 101 1-1019. Copyright © 1974 by The Society for Re- 


search in Child Development, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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i sample of 670 subjects consisted of a random selection of 
p coy koe e was termed the “normative sample,” The second 
wes le of | 147 subjects consisted of a random selection of high-scoring 1962 
а aisi this sample was called the “commended group.” The third 
ien e essentially all participants tested in 1965, was termed the “1965 
e In the spring of 1965, the National Merit Scholarship Qualification 
Tet (NMSQT) was administered to 794,589 eleventh-grade students from a 
total of 17,608 different high schools. | | 

Further details of these samples are given in Breland (1972a, 1972b). 


Data All subjects involved were administered the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualification Test (NMSQT) in the spring of their junior year of 
high school. In addition, selected subjects tested in 1962 were requested to 
complete a student questionnaire. Questionnaires were also requested from 
parents and teachers of these selected participants. From the questionnaire 
information, a very large number of variables were available for examination. 
In the present study, particular attention was directed to mother’s education, 
father’s education, family income, and mother’s age. The second major source 
of information involved in the present study consisted of NMSQT scores for 
1965 participants. For the 1965 administration, all subjects were requested 
to complete an information grid immediately prior to taking the test. This 
information grid included an item concerning the position of the subject in his 
family, whether he or she was a twin, and the sexes and spacing of siblings. 
Using the ordinal position data collected from this grid, it was possible to cate- 
gorize subjects into 82 different sibling configurations. 


Instruments Тһе NMSQT consists of five tests: English usage, Mathe- 
matics Usage, Social Studies Reading, Natural Science Reading, and Word 
Usage. The unweighted sum of the five tests, known as the Selection Score; 
has both Kuder-Richardton 20 and odd-even reliabilities of .97. For the 1962 
participants (normative sample and commended group), four additional 
measures of father’s education, mother’s education, family income, and mother’s 
age at birth were used. The three socioeconomic variables were obtained from 
questionnaire items. For the 1965 sample, information on socioeconomic status 
and mother’s age was not available. On the other hand, very detailed informa- 
tion was available concerning the subjects’ family structures. 


Analyses The data for the two 1962 samples were analyzed by means of 
an exact least-squares multivariate analysis of variance and covariance a 
described by Bock (1963). Computations were performed using the multi- 
variance program of Finn (1972). The design involved two factors, family size 
and birth order—each having five levels of observation —and four covariates— 
cide in aer o education, family income, and mother’s age. For 
the very large 1965 sample, practicalities of data reduction dictated a different 
approach. No analyses of variance or covariance were performed; however» 
mean scores were computed for each of the 82 sibship configurations, and these 
were then combined to test birth-order effects, spacing effects, and sibling-se* 
effects by means of ! tests. 
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RESULTS 


In all three samples, the relationships obtained between birth order and 
NMSQT Selection Score were similar. Firstborns from small families had 
the highest scores, and lastborns from large families the lowest. The analyses 
of variance and covariance of the two 1962 samples showed the effects were 
statistically significant and that these effects were not appreciably influenced 
by the covariates. Step-down analyses of the birth-order effects in the 1962 
samples suggested that they were verbal in nature, since the more verbal of 
the NMSQT subtests (such as Word Usage) showed highly significant birth- 
order differences regardless of step-down orderings, and the least verbal 
subtests (Math Usage) showed no significant differences for any step-down 
ordering of subtest scores. 

The nature of the relationships among the variables of birth order, family 
size, and NMSQT Selection Score is most vividly described by the plot of 
Figure 1, based on the large 1965 sample. Almost all the mean differences 
represented in Figure | are significant beyond the .01 level. But what is perhaps 
of more interest is the close consistency between the male and female subsamples. 
Although males score slightly higher overall than females, the pattern of rela- 
tionships is the same. The plots of Figure | are remarkably similar to the one 
presented in Belmont and Marolla (1973), a study of 400,000 19-year-old men 


in the Netherlands. 

Sibling spacing effects are indicated in Figures 2 and 3 for two-child and 
three-child families, respectively (larger families were not analyzed with respect 
to spacing because of the large number of categories involved). Again, the 
patterns of spacing effects are consistent for both males and females. Combina- 
tions of sibling configurations were examined so as to compare categories 
having different numbers of siblings of a given sex. None of these differences 
Was statistically significant (despite the large number of cases), and no consistent 


Patterns were noted. 

Some intriguing results were obtained when each of the 82 sibship con- 
figurations were rank ordered by NMSOT Selection Score separately for males 
and females. The rank-order correlations between sexes, as indicated, is .96. 
The sibling configurations occupying ranks 1, 6, 10, 14, 20, 62, and 68 are 
identical for both males and females. Twins occupy rank 72 for males and rank 

arch (that twins 


70 for females, indicating agreement with most twin rese 
average low on achievement tests, especially tests having large verbal compo- 
ks for males and females is not merely 


nents). That the high correlation of ran ales 
an artifact of increasing family size was demonstrated by a similar rank-order 
correlation within the 36 configurations of three-child families. For this subset 
of configurations, a rank-order correlation between males and females of .95 


Was obtained. 


DISCUSSION 


The analyses of variance an 
relationship between birth order and achievement often note 
hese analyses suggested also that the observed relationship was not 


to family differences in father’s education, mother’s education, 


d covariance for the 1962 samples confirm the 
d in the literature. 


attributable 
and family 
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income; to family differences in mother’s age; or to combinations of these 
factors. Moreover, the relationship between family size and achievement 


appeared to be related to some characteristic of family size itself rather than 
to socioeconomic-status factors associated with 


t t : family size. Such a result is 
T agreement with results obtained and arguments advanced by Nisbet 

That the primary source of the score differences is verbal in nature was 
indicated by the step-down analyses on the. individual NMSOT tests. After 
all other sources of variation were removed, the birth-order differences for the 
most purely verbal of the NMSQT tests (Word Usage) remained. Furthermore, 
when Word Usage was ordered first, all other differences became insignificant. 

The detailed classification of family configurations available for the 1969 
sample was useful for substantiating the results of the two smaller 1962 samples 
as well as for investigation of more subtle effects of sibling spacing and sexes- 
Although several studies have reported significant differences in birth-ordet 
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effects where the number of like-sexed siblings was varied, the present study 
indicated no consistent differences at all that were related to sibling sexes. 
Conversely, the analyses of the 1965 sample data suggested some striking 
effects associated with sibling spacing. Where a sibling followed closely in age 
(2 years or less), the scores were depressed. But where the age spacing interval 
was far (3 years or more), the same score depression did not occur. | 

Because the birth-order effects on NMSQT scores appear to be attri- 
butable to a specific ability of a verbal nature, and because of the apparent 
importance of spacing effects, one is led to believe that these differences are 
due to environmental causes. Neither physiological theories nor economic 
theories would explain differences in verbal achievement but not in nonverbal 
achievement. And although closeness of siblings might be related to socioeco- 
nomic status (poor parents have closer children), the fact that scores are 
depressed primarily for closely following siblings tends to preclude such a 
Possibility. 

Therefore, of the three traditional explanations for birth-order effects 
(physiological, economic, and social-psychological), the last would seem to 
offer the most promise—but this is not an expectancy theory. A common 
denominator tying together low achievement for twins, those of larger families, 
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1965 sample. Д = close, A = far 
Spacing for second born refers only to preceding sibling. 


g scores, surviving twins whose 
Scores about the same as nontwins. What 15 
othesis is the case of the only child. As in the 
d Marolla (1973) observed that only children 
do not appear to fit the same pattern as the other sibship configurations. Mean 
scores for only children tend to fall below those of most other firstborns (see 
Fi ure 1). One possible explanation for this anomaly 1s contained in Kammeyer 5 

5 7) review of birth-order research. According to Kammeyer, some research 
те that the firstborn plays a parent-surrogate role relative to later-born 
i 


not explained by the isolation hyp 
present investigation, Belmont an 
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siblings—a role that also may be thought of as а kind of “foreman” role. As 
long as there are other siblings, therefore, the firstborn serves as inter- 
locutor between parents and later-born. Such a role would appear to be an 
excellent one for the development of verbal skills. : 

If one combines the isolation hypothesis with an interlocutor hypothesis, 
the higher verbal abilities of firstborn in relation to only children would be 
explained. That is, isolation from other siblings provides for close relationships 
with parents at their higher verbal level and avoids close relationships with 
siblings at a low verbal level. But an initial isolation, followed by an interlocutor 
role, offers the possibility of a further verbal enrichment. What is- suggested 
then, is a need for a mathematical modeling of these various potential sources 
of development. It is only with such models that the complex of interacting 


factors is likely to be understood. 
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The Development of Self-Perceptions in Children and 
Adolescents* 


Raymond Montemayor and Marvin Eisen 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT SAN DIEGO 


A small body of research exists in the area of self-concept development. Investi- 
gators have concerned themselves with age changes in such things as self- 
esteem, body image, and the disparity between perceived self and idealized 
self. However, in few of these studies is self-concept development conceived of 
as at least partly an outcome of changes in cognitive processes. Yet, develop- 
mental changes in self-perceptions and attitudes, and the organization of those 
perceptions and attitudes may reflect underlying cognitive changes 

The purpose of the present investigation is to explore pi ал lication of 
such a conception. Specifically, it is hypothesized that with сл age, self- 
perceptions, or more accurately self-descriptions, become less баны | more 


abstract. It is suggested that young chi 2 í 
: g children 5 à 
selves in terms of concrete ch. primarily describe and define them 


aracteristics such as appearan i is- 
у ! 1 ce, likes and dis 
ani трчи“ while adolescents conceive of themselves Ө, abstractly 
anc escribe themselves in psychological and interpersonal terms. This formu- 
lation is in agreement with We Р in 


rner's notion that develo: ; а 
; ; ; ment lea ase 
integration as reflected in the use of abstract Foie. lai 


ew studies in the area of self- $ 
F t 4, self-concept development bear on this question. 
However, investigations of the development of i к М 
Bon have cundem; Бола 4h of impression formation or perso? 
егсери at, with j : 
percep » with increasing age, other people 
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are viewed in a way that is increasingly more interpersonal, complex, and 
abstract. To the extent that developmental changes in self-perceptions are 
similar to changes in person perceptions, one would expect a similar result, i.e., 
an increasing use of psychological and abstract terms to describe the self. 

One hundred and thirty-six males and 126 females served as subjects in 
this study. The subjects were drawn from five grades—4, 6, 8, 10 and 12— 
and the average age for the students within each grade was 10, 12, 14, 16, and 
18 years, respectively. The subjects were white, middle-class, average and above 
in intelligence and were from a suburban, academic, midwestern community. 
Subjects were administered the Twenty Statements Test in class groups. The 
Twenty Statements Test simply asks the respondent to give 20 answers to the 
question, *Who am I?" The test takes approximately 15 minutes to complete. 
A 30-category scoring system, devised by Gordon (1968) was used to classify 
each answer. Table 1 shows the scoring system and gives a few illustrative 
examples for each category. For example, category 10, Social Status, was 


ТАВІЕ 1 
Who Am I Scoring Categories with Typical Examples 


17. Intellectual Concerns: a thinker, likes 


1. Sex: a boy, a sister, a guy. 

2. Аре: 94, a teenager, a senior. toread. — | 

3. Name: Susan, Bobby. 18. Artistic Activities: a dancer, singer, 
4. Racial or National Heritage: White, a poet. 


19. Other Activities: a hiker, a stamp 
collector, a swimmer. 

20. Possessions, Resources: have a bike, 
own a dog. 


Negro, Italian. , 
5. Religious Categorization: a Catholic, 
Jewish, Methodist. Р 
6. Kinship Role: a son, a sister, engaged. j Sd 
7. Occupational Role: hoping to become 21. i uec Self, Body Image: 5' 10", 125 
a doctor, paper-boy. lbs., fat. : 
8. Student Role: a student, getting bad 22. Sense of v Worth: bad, good, 
grades, а “B” student. honest, a liar. pM " 
9; Political Affiliation: a Democrat, an 23. Sense of Self-Determination: ambitious, 
a hardworker. 


Independent. ED a 

10. Social Status: middle-class, from a 24. Sense f Unity: mixed up, a whole 
rich family. person, in harmony. 

П. Territoriality, Citizenship: ап Ameri- 25. Sense of Competence: good at many 
can, living on Oak Street. things, creative. фина 

12. Membership in Interacting Group: on 26. Interpersonal Style (how typically act): 
the football team, in the science club. friendly, fair, shy, cool, nice. А 

13. Existential, Individuating: Me, myself, 27. Psychic Sole, Personality (how I typi- 
nothing, I cally think and feel): happy, sad, in 

14. Membershi А in an Abstract Category: a love, calm. 
person. Тышл. a speck in the 28. judgments Imputed to Others: popular, 
Б well-liked, loved. 

15. Ideological and Belief References: a 29. Situational References: going on a date 
liberal, a pacifist, tonight, bored with this. 

16. Judgments Tastes, Likes: hate school, 30. Uncodable Responses: the sea, a 

к á flower, dead. 


like sports. 
Ti ee ee СЕБЕБ ee ee 


(Adapted from Gordon, 1968). 
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defined as any reference to the individual’s or family’s socioeconomic oe 
such as middle-class or from a rich family. Category 22, Sense of Moral Wo bly 
was any reference to a moral evaluation of the self. The categories are reasonably 
exhaustive and rarely was an answer classified as uncodable. ae 

Two undergraduates were trained in the use of the system. Interjudge 
agreement was tested by having both coders score a sample of 20 tests drawn 
from the experimental population. Interjudge agreement was 857 oe 
agreement per test, 17/20 responses). Responses were then summarized =A 
each age group by sex in terms of the number of subjects who answered each 
category at least once. Age changes for each sex were then determined by chi- 
square tests performed on each category. Since there were 60 separate chi-square 
tests performed, the possibility that a test would be significant by chance was 
high. Therefore, only ф values less than .001 were considered significant. Table 
2 shows the per cent of subjects at each age using a category at least once. 

The results indicated that there were no developmental pattern differences 
for males and females, i.e., if the use of a category tended to increase or decrease, 
it tended to increase or decrease for both males and females. However, changes 
in the use of some categories were significant for only one sex. Females showed 
a decrease between childhood and adolescence in the use of the categories 
Name and Territory; while males showed a decrease in the use of the cate- 
gories Tastes and Likes, and Possessions. Both sexes were more likely to use 
physical descriptions in childhood than in adolescence. 

In addition, for both males and females, there was a significant increase 
between childhood and adolescence in the use of the following categories: 
Existential, e.g., I, myself; Abstract Category, a person, a human; Self-Deter- 
mination, ambitious, a hardworker; Interpersonal Style, friendly, nice; and 
finally Psychic Style, happy, calm. 

The pattern of the data indicates that there is very often more of a change 
in self-descriptions between ages 10 and 12 than at any other time. Thus, 12- 


year-olds are to some extent more like 18-year-olds than 10-year-olds. Perhaps 
reading a few of the protocol 


5 will illustrate this finding and will give a better 
idea of what children at different ages say about themselves, (Original spellings 
and emphasis have been retained). 

These first responses are from a boy, age 9, in the 4th grade. Notice the 
concrete flavor of his self-descriptions; the 


5 almost exclusive use of the categories 
Sex, Age, Name, Territory, Likes, and Physical Self. 


Next is a girl, age 114, in the 6th grade. Note t 
Tastes and Likes quite frequently, 
о die and personality characteristics. 


hat although she uses the 
there is а heavy emphasis on 


5 ing. Г irl. Pm a truthful I'm not 

is A. I’m a human being. I’m a gir а truthful person. I’m n 
ма so-so in my studies. I’m a very good cellist. I'm a very good pianist. 
pretty. 
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TABLE 2 
Percent of Subjects at Each Age Using Category at Least Once 


FEMALES Mates 
AcE 10 12 14 16 18 10 12 14 16 18 
Category 
Sex 43 83 46 47 70* 47 63 30 48 74* 
Age 33 26 29 21 45 9 44 30 29 37 
Name 62 4 4 6 301 38 15 11 16 32% 
Касе 0 0.12 258" аз ж 4 43: 5 
Religion jo 0 4 3 I5 8 i0 + 6 5 
Kinship 43 40 25 21 50 31 15 11 29 63** 
Occupation 5 9 21 29 50** 3 15 37 26 37:% 
Student 71 74 29 50 70** 63 44 44 58 74 
Politics © б Уу & 5 0. 0 0 5 
Social Status 5 g 9 9$ 5 з о о 0 0 
Territory 52. 17 31 12: 5j 44 15 30 13 16* 
Inter. Grp. 57 52 46 53 60 56 26 22 23 59** 
Existential 0 52 18 26 557 0 15 19 26 581 
Abstract Category 0 78 39 44 451 3 81 22 45 591 
Ideological 5 13 32 21 40" gy 15 19726: 379 
Tastes, Likes 71 70 79 50 35* 66 59 81 39 261 
Intellectual 43 26 36 21 20 28 30 44 26 26 
Artistic 24 35 29 30 25 22 37 30 26 10 
Other Acts. 57 65 75 65 45 69 59 89 84 74 
Possessions 52 22 18 18: 10% 53 22 30 10 5f 


Physical Self 


Moral Worth 

Self-Determination 0 4 29 47 451 9 11 22 42 53t 
Unity 0 O0 18 18 20 0 9 Ji 36 2i* 
Competence 33 26 29 41 40 38 48 59 55 32 
Interpersonal 33 96 96 82 901 50 56 85 90 951 
Psychic Style 29 65 89 74 801 25 19 41 87 631 
Judgments 24 26 25 21 60* 22 19 22 35 53 
Situation 5 9 21 26 10 19. 3&4 19 18-1] 
Uncodable 10 0 6 6 0 28 30 19 6 16 
N 21 23 28 34 20 92 27 27 3119 


* Chi-square significant at .05 level. 
** Chi-square significant at .01 level. 
+ Chi-square significant at .001 level. 
I'm a little bit tall for my age. I like several boys. I like several girls. I’m old- 
fashioned. I play tennis. I am a very good swimmer. I try to be helpful. I’m always 
h anybody. Mostly I’m good, but I lose my temper. I’m not 


ready to be friends wit 
well-liked by some girls and boys. I love sports and music. I don’t know if I’m 


liked by boys or not. 


x Finally, are the геѕро! 
€re, note the strong emp. 


nses from a girl, age 17 who is in the 12th grade. 
hasis on interpersonal descriptions, characteristic 
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mood states, and the large number of ideological and belief references, the begin- 
nings of the establishment of a world view. 


Iam a human being. I am a girl. I am an individual. I don’t know who I am. I 
am a Pisces. I am a moody person. I am an indecisive person. I am an ambitious 
person. I am a very curious person. I am a confused person. I am not an individual. 
Тат a loner, Тат an American (God help me). I am a Democrat. I am a liberal 
person. I am a radical. I am a conservative. I am а pseudo-liberal. I am an atheist. 
I am not a classifiable person (i.c.—1 don't want to be). 

Contrast the responses of the previous ll-year-old with both the 9- and 
17-year-old and I think you can see that the 11-year-old sounds more like the 
17- than the 9-year-old. There may be a transitional period between the ages 
of 10 and 12 in the area of self-descriptions that corresponds to the transitional 
period from concrete to formal cognitive operations. To the extent that the 
12-year-olds in this sample have begun to acquire the formal operational skills 
of hypothetical-deductive thinking and Propositional logic, their thinking may 
more closely resemble those older adolescents who are in a similar stage rather 
than the younger children in a previous stage. Similarily, conceptualizations 
of the self by the 12-year-old boy may also be more like the older group than 
the younger group. 

As Inhelder and Pia, 


: t ple, it is not uncommon for young 
children to say that they like to play baseball, football, hockey, soccer, Бя so 


ver will rarely present a list of behaviors such as that. 
ie oen ‹ uld be to say: “I ат an athlete,” or “І like athletics.” 
э Mere 15 an integration of behaviors which leads the adolescent to infer 


others. 

In conclusion, one might say that what а 
is only a set of elements from which the ad 
philosophical and psychological categories th 


Ppears to be the self for the child 
olescent infers a constellation of 
‘at uniquely characterize himself. 
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Conservation of Horizontality : Sex Differences in 
Sixth-Graders and College Students 


Lauren ў. Harris, Charles Hanley, and Catherine T. Best 
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In the classical demonstration of the test for representation of horizontality 
(Piaget and Inhelder, 1956), the child is shown a bottle half-filled with water, 
asked to notice the position of the water in the bottle, and then to predict 
where the water level will be when the bottle is tipped. According to Piaget 
and Inhelder (1956), the principle that the water level will remain horizontal 
is mastered by about 12 years of age, the start of the so-called formal operational 


stage. 


Recent studies have shown, however, that many 12-year-olds and even 


young adults do not know the principle (e.g., Liben, 1973; Morris, 1971; 
Rebelsky, 1964; Thomas et al., 1973), the majority of whom are females— 
in the case of college-age women, an estimated 50 per cent (Thomas et al., 


1973). 

This sort of failing of what seems to be a basic principle about nature has 
sparked much interest generally because it is puzzling in itself, for some psy- 
chologists because of its apparent violation of Piagetian theory, and finally 
because of the sex difference. Why do females lag behind? It occurred to us 


that in all earlier investigations known to us, the subject had to draw or 
otherwise construct the predicted waterline. With notions about “ perception- 
performance lag" partly in the back of our minds, we wondered what would 
have happened had the subjects—especially college-age—simply been required 
to recognize the waterline expected. To find out, we designed a test that 
required the subject merely to pick that one of several drawings of tilted 
containers that correctly represented the water level of a standard container 


shown in upright orientation. We showed a variety of containers, shown in 
chers—one flat-bottomed, 


Figure 1—open containers, bottles, and pouring pit jottor 
one round-bottomed of each type—in questions like those illustrated in Figure 


ssi L4 


| Д 
Bottles Ww СЭ. 
walt Lh 


— cx. 


FIGURE 1. Container types. 
Presented at meetings of The Society for Research in Child Development, Denver, 1975. 
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i left, is tipped, 
bowl holding the water, marked X at the m 
whieh numbered bowl shows where the waterline will be? 


If the sprinkling can holding the water, marked X at the left, is tilted. 
which numbered can shows how the water will look? 


— ( 


С 
% эш” ES 


= 
је 


x 1; 2. 3. 4. 


If the can holding water, marked X at the left, is tilted, which 
numbered can shows how the water will look? 


V a 

~ = _ ^v 

x 1. 2 3. 4. 
Fioure 2. Types of questions. 


above each question read, “If the [container n. 
X at the left, is tipped, which numbered [c 
waterline will look?” [Note: for half the quest 
the instructions ended," ... how the waterline will be?"] Rebelsky (1964) 


writes of her college-age Subjects who had failed to conserve on a standard 
drawing task: “Even with a glass of water b 


level was not as they had drawn it, but felt the water level did not look horizon- 


tilted” (pp. 373-374). 

We therefore supposed that the wording “which . . . container shows how 
the waterline will look?” might encourage “phenomenalistic” answers ob 
judgments, even in individuals who knew the Principle of invariance, while 
the wording *... how the waterline will be?” would encourage etd 
answers even for subjects who, like Rebelsky's, might feel that the water leve 
did not actually look horizontal. The subject merely had to pick that one О} 
the four foils in which the water level matched the level shown in the standard. 
It seemed ridiculously simple—to us who had made up the test!—and at ке 
for the adults, we expected practically everybody to Pick up the correct foil- 
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EXPERIMENT 1 
Subjects The subjects in Experiment 1 were 158 undergraduates (48 
men and 110 women) and 61 sixth-grade children (33 boys and 28 girls). 


Both groups were tested in their classrooms. 


Results Contrary to our expectation, many of the university students 
did not conserve, most of them women. The results are displayed as histograms 
in Figure 3, which shows the percentages of males and females scoring from 0 
to 16 correct for the 16 questions. The adults’ scores are on the left. The men 
averaged 13.4 correct of 16 questions, or 847%; the women, 9.4 correct, ог 
59%. The difference was significant (¢ = 5.16, df = 156, р < .01) 

The children’s scores appear on the right. They did much worse, but once 
again males were ahead, boys averaging 9.3 correct, or 58%, as well as the 
university women had done; the girls, 5.9, or 379, (! = 5.16, df = 59, p < .01). 
Twenty-seven per cent of the boys got from 14—16 correct (15%, with perfect 
scores) compared to only 4%, of the girls (all with scores of 14). So a fair number 
of persons—children and adults alike—did not make the horizontal judgment 
even when they merely had to pick the one horizontal line out of the four foils— 
and females failed in this respect more than males. 

As for the two different wordings of the instructions, item analyses failed 
to disclose any difference between them. It may be that the subjects simply 
failed to read them as significantly different instructions (i.e., took them as 
non-meaningful variants of each other), or that the different wordings were 


not sufficiently emphasized. 


EXPERIMENT 2 
One of the men in Experiment 1 who had made predominantly horizontal 


choices afterwards remarked that he had felt constrained to choose a mon- 
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Ficure 3. Percentage of subjects (men, women, boys, girls) giving specified numbers of 


Conservation answers. (Experiment 1. 
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horizontal foil in some cases because the correct foil—the foil showing the 
water level to be horizontal—did not show the same volume of water as the 
standard. He therefore was unsure whether the test was about water level or 
water volume. To our chagrin, we discovered that he was right: in making 
the drawings, we indeed had failed several times to conserve the volume of 
water in the tilted containers—how fragile are these principles even in the 
sophisticated! 

We doubted that this failing in the test was related to the sex differences 
found, for ifit were, it would mean that females, more than males, had answered 
on the basis of water volume rather than level—which seemed unlikely. But 
to be sure, we corrected the mistakes and repeated the test with a new group of 
undergraduates, 53 men and 105 women. The results were unchanged: the 
men averaged 13.77 correct (8677), the women 10.3 (6475) (t = 5.08, df = 156, 
p < .01). As the histograms show, in Figure 4, the distributions of scores were 
very similar to those for the university sample in Experiment 1. 

The question may be raised whether persons with very low or middle 
scores were simply guessing. Item analyses showed that they were not: errors 
were not distributed haphazardly across the various choices; instead, foils 
showing the 10 degree tilt—the smallest degree included—were chosen far 
more often than the others. And the foil showing the water level parallel to the 
base of the tilted figure was chosen less than 5% of the times it appeared, though 
more often by females. So the subjects— males and females alike—were making 


their incorrect choices systematically, usually Picking the smallest degree of 
tilt as though they expected that the 


| water level would be close to but not at 
the horizontal. 
50r- 
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FIGURE 4. Percentage of men and women giving Specified numbers of conservation answers. 
(Experiment 2.) 
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It is tempting to suppose that the subject’s errors were “регсерќџа1'°— 


that they were mistaking the 10 degree tilt for the true horizontal. But the 
10 degree tilt was appreciable (adults, men and women alike, have no trouble 
picking out the foil showing a horizontal line when they are expressly asked to 
do so, or setting a line at the true horizontal, as other investigators have found; 
Thomas and Jamison, 1975; Willemsen and Reynolds, 1973), and besides, 
the foil showing the true horizontal was always available for choice. 

So far, then, we merely had satisfied ourselves that the nonconserver's 
difficulty in previous studies did not stem from the requirement that the predic- 
ted waterline be drawn or otherwise constructed, and that females were more 
affected in this regard than males. Some subjects themselves gave us a clue as 
to what the real problem might be. These were university students who had 
failed to conserve and who argued that the instructions (“If the container 
holding the water...is tipped ...") implied that the water was in motion 
at that very moment and therefore tilted. As one subject put it, as the container 
was being tipped, the water would roll to one side. The subject was correct 
provided the container was tipped quickly and abruptly. But if tipped more 
smoothly and slowly the water would remain level. Though our instructions 
did not mention the speed with which the container 1s tipped, the possibility 
nevertheless arose that the subjects who failed to conserve horizontality had 
interpreted the instructions as meaning that the container at that moment was 
being tipped (quickly and abruptly), and that, for some reason, proportion- 
ately more female than males had made this inference. We studied this possibility 


in a further experiment. 


EXPERIMENT 3 


Procedure In Experiment 3, two kinds of in: 
between-subjects design, with the 16 drawings use у 
One instruction (Figure 5—top) was designed to imply that the container was 
still in motion and read, “The pictures. . . show containers of wafer wine 
they are being tilted. Which picture shows how the waterline will look? The 
other instruction (Figure 5—bottom) was designed to imply that the peres 
was still, and read, “The pictures . . . show. · · containers of water, which, 
several minutes before were tilted at various angles. Which picture shows how 


the waterline will look?” 
Note that we have eliminated th 


and that the instructions now imply that ~ Та f 
containers. With a standard present, as 1n Experiments | an E and with 
‘oils are variants of the standard, it was under- 


instructions saying that all the f б 
standable that at least one subject had been encouraged to compare the foils 
Even though we were careful, in 


against the standard in the basis of volume. о 
Experiment 2, to conserve volume in the foils, we worried nonetheless that some 
> 


subjects would continue to make their judgments in terms of volume in addition 
to, or instead of, orientation of the waterline. These individuals therefore might 
> 


make an incorrect choice of orientation because the volumes, in fact equal, 
nonetheless might appear unequal. This problem is eliminated by eliminating 


the Standard. 


structions were used, in a 
d in the previous studies. 


e upright standard in this experiment, 
the four foils show four different 
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“.. . While Being Tilted” 


The pictures below show containers of water while they are 
being tilted at various angles. Which picture shows how the 
waterline would look? 


2526 


"'. . . Several Minutes Before” 


„Тһе pictures below show containers of water which, several 
minutes before, were tilted at various angles. Which picture 
shows how the waterline would look? 


М, 


1. 2. 3. 4. 
Ficunz 5. Examples of questions asked in Experiment 3. 


Subjects The subjects were a new group of 221 college undergraduates; 
45 men and 65 women had test booklets with the “several minutes be- 


fore” instructions, and 48 men and 63 women had the “while being tilted” 
instructions. 


Results The results (Figure 6) seemed to have had no effects. In the 
"while being tilted” and "several minutes before” condition, the men's 
), respectively, not sig- 


i ed average for the adult 
men of Experiments 1 and 2 (all з < 1.0). The women’s average scores were 


11.03 correct (6977) and 11.95 (75%), also not significantly different from each 
other (t < 1.0), though slightly better than the combined average of women in 
Experiments 1 and 2. And in both conditions, the women’s scores were behind 
the men's—by a significant margin in the “while being tilted” condition ( = 


3.88, df = 109, р < 01), and marginally so in the “several minutes before" 
condition (¢ = 1.73, df = 108; .05 < $< 
were reluctant to give u 


EXPERIMENT 4 


Procedure This time we determined to 1 
whether the water was or was not in motion at ¢ 
to represent its level in the Container In one condi 
Figure 7, the instructions read, The Pictures . . 1 
being tilted at various angles. Imagine that this is being done right now, and 
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| ‘Several Minutes Before" Condition 
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Number of Conservation Answers 
Percentage of men and women giving specified numbers of conservation answers. 


“Water in Motion” 


low show bottles of water being tilted at 
Imagine that this is being done right now, 


and that the water is still in motion. Which picture shows 
how the waterline will look? 


d bdo 


“Water at Rest" 


The pictures below sho! 


tilted at various angles. 


minutes ago, and thi 
picture shows how tl 


w bot 

Imagine thi 
at the water has СО 
he waterline will look? 


tles of water which have been 
at this was done several 
me to rest. Which 


Ficure 7. 


1. 


gods 
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Examples of questions asked in Experiment 4. 
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Subjects The subjects were a new group of 135 undergraduates. Four- 
teen men and 55 women had the test booklet with the “water at rest” instruc- 


tions, and 16 men and 50 women had the “water in motion” instructions. 


Results The results are shown in Figure 8. In the “water in motion” 
condition—shown at the left—both the men’s and women’s scores were low, 
the men averaging 7.37 correct out of 12 (61%), the women 5.37 (45%). The 
difference between them was not significant (; = 1.76, df = 64. 05 <р | 10). 

+ а € eur à 
The subjects given the “water at rest” instructions—shown at the right—did 

-7 correct out of 12 (81%), the women, 9.58 (807). 
core was clearly equal to the men’s (t [difference 
This seemed neat: if we assume that the instructions we used in Experi- 
iner . . . is tipped . . >) are ambiguous as to the 
now see that where the water is explicitly stated 
» men do poorly (about as Poorly as women do ordinarily—in 
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Experiments 1 and 2—with "ambiguous" instructions; and women do poorly 
too, but no worse than they do with ambiguous instructions. And in the “water 
at rest? condition, men do well, but no better than they do with ambiguous 
instructions; and women do бейет than they do with ambiguous instructions 
These results suggest a possibly important role for inferred motion on the 
horizontality task and suggest that the usual male lead stems from men's 
normally interpreting the task as though the water were still; while women are 
more likely to think of the water as moving. Unfortunately, it proved to be not 
quite so neat as this. Again it was a remark by one of the subjects that cued us. 
This woman was puzzled: “І understand why,” she said, “when the water is 
at rest, it will be level with the tabletop. But as long as the water is in motion, 
it would have to be tilted.” The experimenter allowed how this could be true 
only if the container was tilted abruptly and quickly, but would stay level if 
the glass was tilted more slowly and smoothly. In that case, the subject declared, 
the water would remain level only because the water was not in motion. à 
In fact, of course, she was wrong. When a container of water is tilted, the 
water moves relative to the container, and the container moves relative to 
the water, and this is true however quickly or slowly the container is tilted, 
and however little or much the water “‘sloshes” around inside. But the subject's 
error is understandable. It is the container that is actively tilted by someone, 


and so from the subject’s point of view—or at least from some subjects’ point 
and not the water in it, that moves. The psycho- 


y to put the question therefore would have been 


k of motion of the container rather than the water 
s change in 


of view—it is the container, 


logically more appropriate wa 
to emphasize the motion or lac 
inside. We therefore did a fifth experiment incorporating thi 


instructions. 


EXPERIMENT 5 


Э, Procedure In one condition—top of Figure 9—the instructions read, 

The pictures . . . show containers of water being tilted at various angles. 
Imagine that this is being done right now, and that the containers are still in 
тоноп... The other instructions—bottom of Figure 9—read, “The pictures 
- . . show containers of water which have been tilted at various angles. Imagine 
that this was done several minutes ago, and that the containers are no longer in 


motion. Which picture shows how the water in the container will look?” 


The subjects were a new group of 220 undergraduates, with 58 


Subjects 
ruction condition. 


Then and 52 women assigned to each insti 


А Results The results are shown in Figure 10. The “ container in motion” 
instructions—shown at the left—had nearly the same effect as the “water in 
Motion” instructions in Experiment 4. Both the men’s and women’s scores 
the men averaging only 7.29 correct (61%), again as low as 


again were low, 
6.85 (57%), as poorly as they usually do. Once 


women usually do; the women, Е 
again men’s and women’s scores were not different from each other (¢ = 1.33, 


df — 101, p « .05). 
So for both men and women, and to nearly equal degrees, saying that the 
Container is in motion works against horizontality conservation. This finding 
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“Container in Motion” 


ictures below show sprinkling cans of water being tilted 
Bis. angles. Imagine that this is being done right now, 
and that the sprinkling cans are still in motion. Which picture 
shows how the water in the sprinkling can will look? 


Y 


1. 2. 3. 4. 
“Container at Rest” (No Longer in Motion) 
The pictures below show sprinkling cans of water which have 
been tilted at various angles, Imagine that this was done 


several minutes ago, and that the sprinkling cans are 


no longer in motion. Which picture shows how the water in 
the sprinkling can will look? 


2596 
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FIGURE 9. Examples of questions asked in Experiment 5. 
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Ficure 10. Percentage of men and women giving Specified numbers of conservation answers: 
(Experiment 5.) 
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bolsters our surmise in Experiment 4 that inferred motion is important, and 
that men typically excel because they conceptualize the water as still, while 
women sce it as moving. Why men and women should be so differently inclined 
—if indeed they are—we do not know. 

This conclusion, however reasonable it may seem, is thrown into doubt 
when we consider the effects of the “container at rest” instructions—shown at 
the right. In the “‘water at rest" condition in Experiment 4, both the men and 
women had done well, the men averaging 819, correct, the women, 809, correct. 
In the “container at rest" condition in Experiment 5, the men, as expected, 
again did well, averaging 10.18 correct (85%), with 76% of the subjects 
getting at least 11 of 12 correct, and only 9% getting as few as 0-3 correct. 
But the women, as a group, did not do so well. Only 45%, got 11 or 12 correct, 
and 2177, got as few as 0-3 correct. As a group, the women averaged only 7.84 
(6572), significantly less than the men (¢ = 3.30, df = 108, р < .01), and also 
significantly less than the 9.58 (8075) score by the women in the “water at 
rest? condition of Experiment 4 (t = 2.35, df = 105, p « .01). 

Apparently, the “container at rest” instructions are functionally equiva- 
lent to the “water at rest” instructions for men but not for women. Describing 
the container requires the subject to infer something about the appearance of 
the water inside the container. And women, it seems, are less able, or less likely, 
than men to make the correct inference. Thus if it is the case that women and 
girls, more than men and boys, tend to interpret the situation as dynamic—as 
involving motion—this cannot wholly explain their poorer performance. 

Nor can a tendency to infer motion explain certain exceptions to the gen- 
eral findings: combining the “in motion” conditions of Experiments 4 and 5, 
29% of the women and 45% of the men gave 10-12 conservation answers, 
And combining the two “at rest" conditions, 14% of the women and 10% of 
the men gave as few as 0-3 conservation answers. That is, more than а quarter 
of the women and nearly half the men conserved horizontality even with in- 
Structions designed, for the large part successfully, to discourage it; while a 
Small proportion of men and women alike failed in the task even with instruc- 
tions designed, again for the large part successfully, to make the correct answer 


obvious. | . | 
Perhaps we are thinking about the horizontality task in аш the n 
Way. What really seems to puzzle many cognitive developmenta psyc es 
51515 about it is that they conceive of the principle that water seeks its own па ^ 
that horizontality is invariant, as strictly a milestone in /ogical, analytical thinking 
like the principles assessed in tests of abstract reasoning. On these other 
adults, for the most part, perform at their expected level of competence, an 


Women are iust as good as men, and sometimes better. 
But nos how Piaget and Inhelder (1956) themselves speak of the water 


level test, in discussing children’s performance: | 
Now although it is doubtful whether failure to predict a oe 
is by itself proof of inability to conceive of a coordinate Se pen 
due to lack of interest, inattention, and so gine E tim iran It 
ciating the material facts themselves carries an entirely di ыш на 2 
undoubtedly indicates an inability to evaluate the Lei ге 
the orientation of lines and planes, and thereby suggests a failure on р: 
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oordinatio: i i series 
с 1 ion as such. What indeed is a system of coordinates but a 

f : e between objects in different positions and orientations (p. 390)? 
of comp: 


his description sounds not so much like a description of a task iibi hei 
" E sere les but of visuo-spatial skills—e.g., perceiving and comparing 
ipid yer a t ts or rotating an object in 3-space and recognizing а 
spatial shoe = se а after the prescribed manipulation. In high school 
pur MR bit younger than the college undergraduates we tested, perfor- 
жен or test of horizontality is correlated significantly with performance 
icm је Tiest ofspatial visualization (Spatial Subtest or Differential Aptitude 
о кы unpublished report), and it is well-established that in this very 
pb l kill males do better than females. The horizontality test, therefore. 
Pen be primarily a test of visuo-spatial ability. Like any spatial test, it can 
за. ade harder, so that more people fail, or simpler, so that more people do well, 
ee females, on average, still find it more difficult than males do. xs 
The difficulty that many adults and older children have on this task, 1 4 
articular the greater difficulty experienced by females, therefore might better 
examined within the context of current theories about visuo-spatial ane 
among them the view that the male’s visuo-spatial superiority reflects greate 
right-hemisphere specialization for visuo-spatial processing (e-8., Knox ue 
Kimura, 1970; McGlone and Kertesz, 1973), and the hypothesis, suppor € 
in several studies (e.g., Bock, 1973; Bock and Kolakowski, 1973; Corah, 1965; 


Hartlage, 1970; Stafford, 1961) that visuo-spatial ability is a sex-linked recessive 
gene characteristic (see Harris, 1975, for review). 
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Chapter 3 
Parents, Peers, 


and the Quest 
for Identity 


BY LAURA S. SMART 


During adolescence in North America, the youngster's dependence upon her 
Parents lessens while she moves toward the interdependence of equals. The change 
involves turmoil in parent and child while they learn to play new roles and feel 
new feelings as the child establishes a mature sense of identity. . 
Much of the adolescent's social and emotional growth takes place with 
Contemporaries of both sexes. The sense of identity includes a firm concept of 
Where one fits with other people, especially people of one's own generation. The 
young person's image of himself is built partly on his interpretations of the ways 
în Which others regard him. Is he seen or bold or timid, witty or tongue-tied, hand- 
%0те or funny looking? Is she considered artistic or “all thumbs,” steady ог flighty, 
'ntelligent or stupid? The reputation will influence his behavior as well as his 
"i "concept. Friendships and love relationships enhance self-concepts п снн 
constructive behavior and personality growth. Failure to find friendship 
an be threatening. 


i ; ich is made 
Friendship and popularity have their sources in the peer group, which is ma 
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ionshi i i x are considered 
of members of both sexes. Relationships with the opposite sex are 
z those that progress toward and include love, sex, and marriage. 


Cultural Perspective 


The forms of adolescence vary with cultural forms throughout the soit an 
within the United States. For instance, urban, suburban, and rural ado са зе 
differ significantly in this country [20]. Douvan and Adelson found E ponp 
adolescents to be more privileged than the others in range and diversity E eni 
activities, dating, group membership, and joint family activity. Rural i: ме 
were much more restricted in Most types of Opportunities for development, bu 


Е rd 
youngsters were also restricted in breadth and were propelled rapidly towa 
adulthood. 


North American І, 
the pursuit of happiness, the attempt to establi 


people, full of initiative 


The Nuclear Family. Father, mother 
The two-generation fami 


Өү own. Children are not е 
off o 


individuals, but to feel a family identity. ^n adolescent does not have to work 
абза, sense of identity because it is already partly built for him. Ther 
hard to achieve ee his family psychologically as well as physically. Even if he 
fore, БРАН ме to be educated, as some Indian youths do, he still belongs 
goes awayifor a and returns to them when he can, This is not to say 
deeply to his who 
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that Indian adolescents live in complete harmony with their parents but only that 
they conflict less than do North Americans. 

Americans usually believe that you have only one life to live. This however is 
not the belief of over half of the world’s people. A belief in reincarnation usually 
exists in cultures that have joint family, stem family, or any kind of extended 
family. An individual’s sense of identity is thus part of an identity that extends into 
the infinite past and future. His religion most likely involves ancestor worship, or 
at least a duty toward ancestors, with the assurance that his descendants will be 
obligated to him in the same way. Thus, a person is not alone to find himself. He 
belongs in time and space. He, therefore, feels no necessity to cut himself off from 
his parents or from the other people who are part of his identity. 


A Fast-Changing Society. The rapid pace of science and technology tears an 
ever-widening gap between generations. From the time when technology produced 
the automobile, North America has seen continuing changes in behavior patterns 
and values, especially regarding sex. Society is becoming less work-oriented, more 
leisure-oriented. Although less socialistic than many countries, the United States 
and Canada legislate for social welfare, and rugged individualism is favored less 
than it used to be. Bureaucratic businesses and government have replaced many 
small, independent operations. | | | : 

Children are insisting upon honesty, scorning hypocrisy as the sin of sins, while 
their parents may have made peace with materialism and the concrete fruits of 
their labors, Adolescents think that parents are hopelessly old-fashioned. Parents 
know that they are. Parents are often not sure what is right and what standards 
to insist upon. Here is one of the sources of the loss of moral authority suffered by 
Parents, their uncertainty which comes from the differences between their youthful 


€Xperience and their children’s. 


The Mass Media and the Shrinking World. Learning to read once opened a 
Child's eyes to the existence of standards and authorities that differed widely from 
those of his parents. Now television assaults him in infancy. Children as well as 
Parents are at the mercy of the advertising octopus that exploits childish fears and 
fantasies, and of the entertainment industry that reduces man to the lowest com- 
топ denominator. Insofar as parents’ values and standards differ from those 
Promoted by the mass media, conflict with adolescents is generated. Easy com- 
Munication and travel bring youngsters into contact with different worlds of dis- 
Course, 


Parents’ Marital Situation 


The way i i arents relate to each other is full of meaning for their 
Children, Not nip ae He affected as individual persons but as future husbands, 
Wives, fathers, and mothers. 

Attitudes toward love were studied in white, middle- 
[40]. The marriage relationship of the parents was foun 
"Plated to the attitudes held by the young people. When paren 


class high school seniors 
d to be most strongly 
ts were living to- 
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gether, the children were more likely to have realistic attitudes toward love, but 
more romantic attitudes were held by adolescents whose parents were separated by 
either divorce or death. 

Effects on children of certain kinds of family situations have been investi- 
gated. Of these, authority patterns and father absence are of special interest. 


AUTHORITY PATTERNS 


The traditional pattern of authority in the North American family, as in fami- 
lies in most of the world’s cultures, was for the father to be considered the head of 
the household by all the members. All important decisions and all decisions basic 
to the countless choices that have to be made from day to day were made by the 


husband and father. In colloquial terms, the man of the household was the boss. 
Although it is certainly true that most North 


of men in traditional societies, men in gene 
the family than do women, because men 
than do women [65]. Howev 


males, to see their fathers a 

more i 

“т аа рагепі the one with whom they identified more. This study indicates 
person's position in the family influences the way she views power. It may 


also be, as the authors su est, th j 
" E „ that i i 
and sex of the children, * es nutes а ene i 


PARENT ABSENCE 


Most one-parent families are those in whic 
children of these families, especially boys, who 
search has been focused on personality develop 
ment. also, has been found to be depressed in 


h the father is absent, and it is the 
have been studied most. Most ге“ 
ment. However, cognitive develop” 
both boys and girls in father-absent 
homes [8]. 

The mother's interpretation of the father, whether he is present or absent. 
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is an influence on the personality development of children, especially of boys [8]. 
For healthy masculine development, it is important that the mother give positive 
descriptions of the father's masculinity, in terms of characteristics such as com- 
petence, strength, and physical prowess. The mother’s feelings about masculinity, 
men, and the father are significant in her relationship with her son. 

Fathers are likely to differentiate between boys and girls more than mothers 
do, thus playing the more salient part in gender typing. Therefore, the single-parent 
mother who wishes to be more active in gender typing with her children should 
probably make a conscious effort to do so, or she should see to it that her children 
interact with appropriate males who will take over this function. Brothers, grand- 
fathers, and uncles may provide a masculine influence for children without a 
father, Providing such influence, however, need not guarantee that children behave 
in traditionally “masculine” or “feminine” ways. Just as fathers can encourage their 
children to experience and display a range of human feelings, so can men who take 
the father’s place. When no male relatives or friends of the mother regularly 
interact with the father-absent child, a psychologically and interpersonally compe- 
tent mother may still be able to counteract the effects of father absence in her 
children’s personality development. However, the child’s personality development 
can be facilitated only insofar as the present parent allows the child enough 
“freedom and responsibility to imitate effective parental behaviors” [8, p. 101]. 

The development of feminine girls is also highly dependent on the parents 
interactions with each other and with their daughters. In his definition of masculine 
and feminine behavior to his daughter, and in his behavior as a husband with his 
Wife, the father shows his daughter how to be a woman and how to interact with 
a man. The father’s acceptance of the daughter as feminine facilitates her self- 
acceptance as feminine. Evidence suggests that father-absent girls are likely to 
Show some maladjustment, since they are deprived of the father's important 
teaching and are likely to have mothers beset with problems that burden single 
family heads [9]. Hetherington studied adolescent daughters and their divorced, 
Widowed, or married mothers [29]. She found that girls whose fathers had been 
übsent because of divorce or death interacted less "appropriately" with male inter- 
Viewers than did the daughters whose mothers were married and living with the 
girl’s father, Daughters of widows did not maintain as much eye contact with the 
Male interviewers, and sat rigidly and with closed body posture in relation to the 
interviewers. Daughters of divorcees sat closest to the interviewer, were friendly 
and smiling toward him, and maintained open body posture. These girls also 
reported earlier and more dating and earlier sexual intercourse than the daughters 
ОЁ widows and married women. Daughters of widows started dating at the latest 
time, and were sexually inhibited. The effects were greater for girls who had lost 
their fathers at an earlier age. Although the three groups of girls behaved differ- 
ently in relation to men, all three groups were usually feminine. At the time of the 
interview, all three groups of mothers had equally positive attitudes toward men. 

he researcher notes, however, that the divorced mothers had more uj Here 
attitudes toward life and were more likely to be anxious and unhappy. soe 
attitudes toward their ex-husbands were hostile, and they had pis а није 
+ Marriage. The daughters of the divorced mothers, too, had a critic 

ward their fathers. 
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Little is known about the development of children raised by solo. pics 
However, children of full-time employed mothers have been studied in ae 
through twelfth graders in Toronto [59]. Children with full-time employed mo ve 
reported more disagreement with their parents than children whose mothers w 


For example, the parents can respond to thei 


behavior in accordance with how he anticipates his parents will react. The boy 


ау choose not to reveal to his parents 
that he goes to the museum whenever Possible, 


verbal components. Facial expression, tone of Voice. 
modify the literal verbal message, and may negate or support it. Studies of 


: d nonverbal messages in these 
families often negate each other leaving the listener confused as to what actually 
is meant [27]. 


LISTENING 


In addition, really listening to the messages of the other person is essential 

ive communication. Not listening may be Manifested by speaking before 

for кози ished, or it may simply be not attending to what the other is saying. 

ne d raices parents and normal 12-year-old sons With parents and sons 
Та a study 
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of the same age who had been diagnosed as borderline psychotic, the mothers, 
fathers, and sons were asked to complete a multiple-choice questionnaire choosing 
one of three solutions to family problems. Once the questionnaires were com- 
pleted, the examiner scored them and pulled out four problems for which each 
member in one family had chosen a different answer. The three family members 
were told to discuss their answers until they reached complete agreement or 
decided that they could not agree. Normal families were found to have more 
agreement resulting from discussion, and parents were more likely to form coali- 
tions, rather than continuing to disagree. Persons in families with disturbed 
children tended to interrupt each other more and to have Overlapping verbal 
interactions [67]. In other words, they did not listen adequately. 


BUILDING ESTEEM 

It has been fairly well established that severe family pathology is associated 
with extremely disrupted communication patterns. Good communication apparently 
facilitates self-esteem in normal families. Among ninth-grade students living with 
both parents, the adolescents were divided into three groups of self-esteem (SE): 
High SE, Low SE, and Medium SE. When High SE subjects were compared with 
Low, the following results emerged: High SEs and their parents all saw their com- 
munication as more facilitative than did Low SEs; the parents of adolescents with 
high SE reported more satisfying marriages "es also ч marital communica- 
tion as better than did parents of Low SE adolescents 3 н . 

This finding gives ардой to an idea proposed by Miller and his — 
[51] that esteem building is essential for effective communication between marri 
individuals, We extend their hypothesis to all intimate relationships, including 
Parents and their adolescent children. Esteem building means taking into con- 
Sideration what one’s message will do for the other person and implies respect for 
the other and for oneself. Miller notes that subtle, destructive, mixed messages 
are often the result of communication by a person who is trying to be open but 
lacks esteem for herself and for the other. 


EFFORT REQUIRED 

Older studies [21, 66] indicated that adolescents have at least some trouble 
Communicating with their parents about important matters. However, it re 
likely that most people have trouble communicating with their intimates at eas 
Some of the time on some subjects, and that the hope of parent-adolescent child 
Communication should not be abandoned. One study of 14- to 19-year-olds found 
that, in general, these adolescents preferred to discuss career and family problems 
with adults, and preferred to discuss such matters as sex and dating geen 
Peers. However, some young people preferred to discuss most matters i pene 
а second group preferred peers for most subjects; a third group showe 


Preference for parents and peers [45]. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 

_ To draw together the results of the research on 
“ation, we can conclude that good communication in th 
normal Personality development. When parents communica 


parent-adolescent communi- 


the family is important for 
te well with each other 
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and with their children, children tend to have higher self-esteem. Adolescents vary 
in their ease of communication with their parents. Adolescents have little control 
over how well their parents communicate with each other, but parents can work 
to improve their marriage and their communication patterns, 

Realizing that their children may feel they have not enough chances to talk, 
parents could plan their time so as to make regular and frequent opportunities. 
Adolescents, too, could point out to their parents that they need more time tos 
gether in order to understand one another. If mothers realized how important it is 
to keep confidences in order to continue to receive them, then surely they would 
be more reluctant to gossip and to share private information with friends. Both 
parents might try to be more acceptant and less critical of their children as persons 
while still making clear their own values and standards of behavior. 


CONFLICT 


Some people think that parent-adolescent conflict is inevitable, whereas others 
think it avoidable. There are difler 


» to the adolescent, parents 
are almost always wrong, and children have to pick fights with them. This point 


; 4 » since it helps to allay their 
guilt and feelings of inadequacy. If adolescents have to Bo through a difficult 


Gestalt Pers 
When her domin 


ds and values that were learned from her parents 
the youngster would examine her values 
ants to be, but frequently the adolescent 
xamining them, either, 


i between individuals has creative potential, 
because new solutions can be worked out. This view of conflict is in harmony with 


ihe Norti Amencan tradition y breaking away from the old ways that are no 
longer useful. Each generation is expected to find its own way, and perhaps to 
“make it" on its own. Disagreements between Benerations are regarded as not 
only normal but as essential to the continued vitality of the Society. 
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Conflict as Avoidable. Another point of view is that conflict is neither essential 
nor inevitable. It has been found that amiable relations between parents and 
adolescents are the usual situation [2]. A study of high school seniors and parents 
indicated that large differences in values and goals did not divide the two gener- 
ations. What conflict was reported was generally not severe [72]. Adolescents 
mature most easily when parents place reasonable limits on their behavior and 
when parents are affectionate, interested, and active with their children. College 
women who recalled their fathers as having been nurturant and involved with them 
in a positive way had higher self-perceptions than women who recalled that their 
fathers had rejected them [24]. When students in a small midwestern college were 
asked if they had been rebellious as adolescents, those who reported having been 
very or extremely rebellious differed from those who reported moderate or no 
rebellion. Those students whosé parents’ marriage was seen as unhappy were more 
likely to have rebelled. If parents were extremely permissive or extremely ге- 
strictive, the young people reported тоге rebelliousness. And finally, equalitarian 
parental relationships, as seen by the youth, were associated with low levels of 
rebelliousness [4]. 

Baumrind found that the parents of exceptionally mature preschool children 
used firm control, explained their decisions rationally, and encouraged the children 
to express themselves independently. She states that because the adolescent cannot 
be forced to comply with her parents’ wishes in the way that a young child can be, 
rational explanation on the parent’s part and freedom for the child to express her 
views is essential if a standoff is to be avoided. The parent does not give the child 
free rein to do what she pleases, but makes a contract with the child, who is now 
intellectually capable of holding to such an agreement [6]. Such an верена 
reached through discussion of the problem at hand, and is not dictated by the 
Parent. In this way, the parent gradually moves to a position of less control over 
the child’s life, and the child learns how to be responsible for herself. Parents and 
child move toward a relationship between equal adults. 


Sex Differences in Conflict. Douvan and Adelson’s [20] classic study indicated 
that in the late 1950s adolescent boys had more conflict than did adolescent 
girls. More recently, parents of 12- to 17-year-olds were asked how much trouble 
their children had been to bring up [55]. Sixty рег cent of parents said that they had 
had no trouble bringing up their children. However, boys were reported to be 
More trouble to rear than were girls. | 

With gender roles in such a state of flux, we cannot say for certain whether 
Parents today would say that boys are more difficult to rear. If girls are no longer 
expected to be quiet and submissive, but to assert themselves in the same way 25 
their brothers, one could expect that parents and teachers would report even 
Smaller gender differences in the amount of conflict experienced in child rearing. 


Areas of Adolescent Conflict. Among tenth-grade students in а rural Queis 
vania high school, it was found that parent-adolescent conflict centered н 
activities that directly concerned the young people, such as “loafing = 
Staying out late, and failure in school” [13]. These adolescents perceive 
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parents to be more in agreement with them regarding general items such as Varas 
card playing, and smoking. Table 3-1 shows how parent-adolescent disagreemen 
concerning these and other practices has changed since 1947. Conflict regarding 
some items, such as failure in school and the way young people spend their money, 
has apparently increased, whereas conflict over staying out late has decreased 
slightly. n" 

In a study of 14- and 15-year-olds in Sydney, Australia, girls expressed more 
problems than boys did, and were twice as likely as boys to report family prob- 
lems. Boys were more concerned with educational problems [15]. An older United 
States study [1] had similar findings: personal problems (usually relationships 
with peers) were equally troublesome with parent problems, and for boys, financial 
concerns also ranked equally with parental and personal concerns. Family prob- 
lems made up only 10 per cent of the most pressing difficulties reported by boys 
and 22 per cent of those of girls. Family problems tended to decrease with age, 
while school problems did not decrease and even increased somewhat for boys. 
Boys' financial problems also increased. These studies indicate that family conflict 
is not the most troublesome area for many adolescents. In a comparison of run- 
away and nonrunaway adolescents [10], it was found that runaways reported more 
intense conflict, and conflict over more issues, than did nonrunaways. An important 
issue for the runaways was that parents failed to express love. 


Table 3-1. Per Cent of Young People who Disagree with Their Parents' 
Ideals Concerning Selected Social Practices, 1947, 1960, and 1970. 


Year 
1947 1960 1970 
% % % 
Youth-Centered Activities 
Failure in school 57.3 58.2 63.1 
Loafing uptown 57.0 52.7 56.1 
Staying out late 53.3 47.4 51.8 
Ways that young people spend 
their money 42.0 39.9 48.7 
Use of makeup 32.3 31.0 35.7 
General Activities 
Divorce 55.6 47.2 49.0 
Smoking 44.8 45.1 511 
Social drinking of alcoholic 
beverages 54.2 51:2 43.9 
Irregular church attendance 32.2 31.6 38.9 
Card playing 28.6 27.2 22.9 
Source: Adapted from I. P. Chand, D. M. Crider, and Е. К. Willits. Parent-youth dis- 


agreement as perceived by youth: A longitudinal study. Youth & Society, 1975, 6, 365-375. 
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Parents’ Feelings about Adolescents 


The parents’ feelings and personal development also have some bearing on 
the production of conflict. Even though children are a burden and annoyance, they 
also give joy and satisfaction. Most adults who reach the stage of developing a 
sense of generativity are launched into it and propelled along in it by their children. 
It is hard to switch from the kind of nurturing role required by offspring into 
other forms of generativity such as being on the board of education or collecting 
money for crippled children. Although a few parents have nurtured and created in 
situations other than their child-raising roles, many have not. Most parents, if 
not all, feel ambivalent about seeing their children become adults. This is what 
they have been working toward. For many years they tried to prepare their children 
for independence. Success, however, means the end of the job of parenthood. 
Viewing the almost-finished product, at 18 or so, it occurs to many a parent that 


the job is not perfect. The impact of this realization is twofold. First it seems as 


though а little more control and direction might improve the son ог daughter to the 


point where future success would be assured. The parent then continues to try to 
make decisions that the youngster knows he himself must make in order to establish 
his identity firmly. 

Second, the imperfection of the 
lescent feelings, the fears and pains 


child may reactivate the parent’s own ado- 
he knew, his unsolved problems that were 


almost forgotten until now. Mr. D’Amico relives his sorrow over missing college 
when Freddie gets a low score on college entrance examinations. o 
Brenda's generous proportions, Mrs. Kaufman plumbs the despair she felt over 
her own bulk when she was 16. The shame and guilt that accompanied youthful 
Sex behavior generate the parental explosion that greets Helen 5 rone a 
new bathing suit which leaves practically nothing to the зар oe и d а bo 
Situations, parents seem to their children to be overreacting. ae t ie ш 
are simply trying to protect their children from dangers they know to 


More serious than the children realize. 


бле” i 
The real essence of the sense of generativity is wan 
Or project) to grow in the way that is best for her. Not only does the parent have to 


et her go on her own at the right point, but the parent X е aus 
knowing v j. d where to compromise WI reali 

what way is best, and У à ; 
toward Serfection. Sometimes only the threat of disaster will move a di apa 
Tigid insistence upon making decisions for the quud уе Ei : 
Upon making his own. Larry's parents permitted im to rop o! | 
year only now a psychiatrist told them that he was In danger of an ipee fa 
breakdown, Janet's parents stopped criticizing her boyfriend when they realize 
that, if she married him, the breach they were creating would probably be perma- 


nent, 
faire with adolescents. A hands- 


It is also possible for parents to be too laissez- 
off policy can је too tels guidance and support to the youngster who needs and 


Wants to stand on her own and yet at the same time needs and wants the security 
9f being held to standards of behavior in which her parents truly believe. Parents 
Who have read about adolescents’ need for independence may grant more freedom 


ing the child (or creature 
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than their children can profitably use. Some parents are so uncertain about their 
own beliefs and standards that they cannot be firm in setting limits for adolescents. 
And some parents don’t care enough. They may give up the struggle from fatigue, 
pressures from other areas of life, or a feeling of hopelessness, as did one divorced 
mother who moved away, leaving two teenage girls at home with plenty of money, 
one to go to high school, the other to college. Perhaps the most sophisticated 
parents of all, appreciating the need for a delicate balance between freedom and 
control, will agonize over achieving that balance. 

Quite aside from the annoyance of adolescent ambivalence, negative parental 
feelings are engendered from the financial burden that adolescents place upon 
parents. Probably this feeling is confined to middle-class parents. Although middle- 
class children often earn money, they are still expensive to keep. Costing more than 
adults to feed and clothe, adolescents represent a large cash outlay even before 
they go to college, that fabulously costly place where expenses grow every year. 
Upper-middle-class parents find that scholarship aid is unavailable or present in 
such minute quantities as to make little difference in the great drain that educa- 
tion represents. As adolescent children go about their business of athletics, cheer- 
leading, dating, being active in fraternities, telephoning, joyriding, going to beach 
parties, and shopping, hardworking parents sometimes resent these noncontributing 
consumers. 

In lower socioeconomic levels, the picture is different. Children are expected 
io earn money as soon as they can and perhaps contribute to family support. 
Among black families of the lowest socioeconomic stratum, the mother is often the 
central, powerful figure. She cares for her own children and takes responsibility for 
her grandchildren who are born to her own adolescent girls [60]. Rainwater 
Sketches a typical family, in which men and boys are constantly demeaned and 
each member exposes the emptiness of the other members’ claims to competence- 
Human nature is conceived of as bad, destructive, and immoral. The mother, 
therefore, expects her adolescent to be a bad person unless she is very, very lucky: 


SIMILARITY IN VALUES 


f Two generations holding the same values indicates harmony and positive 
interaction between them. Although a study of conflicts may give the impression 
that adolescents usually reject their parents’ values, there is much evidence to shoW 


that parents and teenagers are more alike than unlike in their values. Researchers 
asked high school seniors and their parents, 


purpose or task in a person’s life?” 
found in the responses of both gener; 
3-2. For men and boys, answers su 
obtain gainful employment" 
job" (a son's answer) were 


"What would you say is the main 
A considerable number of similarities wet? 
ations. The results are summarized in Table 
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Table 3-2. “Main Purpose in Life"; High School Seniors and Parents 
of High School Seniors, by Sex. 


Girls Women Boys Men 
(N= 27) (№= 27) (N= 25) (N = 27) 


Main purpose items 


Happiness 40.7% 22.2% 32.0% 11.1% 
Self-realization 37.0 7.4 24.0 11.1 
Humanitarian-moral 29.6 25.9 16.0 18.5 
Instrumental- 

achievement 29.6 14.8 44.0 40.7 
Familial-expressive 25.9 44.4 20.0 33.3 
Coping-adjustment 14.8 37.0 12.0 51.9 
Religious 3.7 11.1 = 11.1 


Source: M. Thurnher, D. Spence, and M. F. Lowenthal. Value confluence in inter- 
generational relations. Journal of Marriage and the Family, 1974, 36, 308-319. 


[72]. A psychiatric study of high school boys showed them sharing their parents’ 
outlooks on life and holding the same middle-class values [54]. College students 
values have been found quite similar to their parents values, no matter whether the 
Students were activists or not [73]. Values included dedication to causes, conven- 
tional moralism, intellectualism, and humanitarianism. Resemblances between раг- 
ents and children were greater for values than for other domains of personality, 
Such as need for recognition or being self-critical. 


FEELINGS OF LOVE AND CLOSENESS | 

Attachment is of vital importance throughout life, although objects of Бай 
ment change [11, pp. 207-208]. Adults, as well as infants, seek рау pos 
fact with people they love at times when they feel threatened or wea з "is 
cents normally continue to be attached to their parents, but not so D as bua 
Were as children. Girls are often more strongly attached than boys. Mn пиши 
‘Stic is seen in many animals, not only among primates but in the дасака а я 
Female sheep and goats are likely to stay close to their mothers throug М 


lose to their 
ies indi most, adolescents feel с у 
п turae ae еы ЭО iddle-class and middle-class 


Parent i i ong lower-m 
5, and especially to their mother. Among fifths of the boys and three 


шс from а large western city and their parents, 09 посне авина 
dn i i est to their mothers. 
уке Ане Girls also saw their fathers as hard 


ard workers, b long with. 
„ but as not hard to get along к 
Workers, but as more distant than the boys did. Mothers were described by the girls 


» 
as “understanding, easy to know, considerate, warm, and о ы need her. 
95 saw their mothers as overanxious, worrying, 2d vago Esa Te 

Similar inf i tained in California from hig} z 
ormation was obtain ) 
Newlyweds and preretired men and women [47]. Persons at all и se m and 
; i t to whom they felt closer. 
th sexes reported that their mother was the paren : 
igh school vies and newlyweds were less positive about their mothers; least 
Positive Were newlywed women, high school males, and preretired females. Mothers 
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were viewed somewhat more ambivalently than were fathers, as some respondents 
said that they felt close to them but also saw them negatively. A four-year psychi- 
atric study of suburban high school boys showed that the typical boy liked and 
admired his parents [54]. At 14, he felt closer to his mother but by 18 was more 
intimate with his father. The same view of mothers held in Denmark when Danish 
and United States samples were questioned [37]. Adolescents questioned felt mod- 
erately to extremely close to their mothers. Approximately two thirds wanted to be 
like their mothers in many or most ways. Thirty-five per cent of the adolescents 
questioned enjoyed doing “many” things with their mothers. (See Table 3-3 for а 
more complete breakdown.) 


Parents Versus Other Influences 


The many pulls upon adolescents include those exerted by their parents. Some 
conflicts are frankly between parents and children. Other problems are created by 
the opposition of parental and other influences, most important the influences 0 
peers. Teachers and other adults in the community may also put adolescents into 
the position of having to choose between them and their parents. Other adults сав 
be very influential on the adolescent while reinforcing values held by the parents 
or opening new vistas that the parents then endorse. 

The adolescent realizes that the various meaningful persons in her life vary in 


STANLEY SUMMER 
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Table 3-3 Adolescents’ Perceptions of Patterns of Interaction with Mother 
and Father, United States and Denmark. 


United States Denmark 
Family Pattern Mother Father Mother Father 
Affective Relations 
Closeness to Parent 
Extremely close 33% 21% 22% 19% 
Quite close 30 29 35 36 
Moderately close 26 27 30 31 
Not close 11 23 13 14 
(Total number) (967) (935) (944) (936) 
Per Cent of Adolescents Who 
Enjoy Doing “Many” things 
with Parent 35 34 35 43 
(Total number) (971) (937) (941) (935) 
Modeling: 
Wanting to Be Like Parent in 
Most ways 42 36 30 36 
Many ways 21 21 40 38 
Few ways 37 43 30 26 
(Total number) (968) (937) (941) (935) 


adolescent relationships and adolescent in- 


E: D. 1 and С. К. Lesser. Parent- х 
рар а Journal of Marriage and the Family, 1969, 


dependence in the United States and Denmark. 
31, 348-358. 


the expectations that they hold for her [26]. She can see different sets of norms 
held by her parents, teachers, and peers. There is some evidence that this knowl- 
edge helps her to make her own decisions. That is, she can use the demands of her 
Parents when she wishes to make some resistance to demands of peers or teachers, 


and vice versa. 


PARENTS AND OTHER ADULTS | | 
т influencing the lives 


After parents, teachers have the greatest opportunities fo: А L А 
Of children, High school students have indicated that they ре pw ums 
Portant for teachers to be interested, understanding, and helpful to i 


1 nOSt everyone know: her hada significant lifelong 
e ni where a teac EE 
гу; ows at least one case v h 1 itivi 


influence o "Em he 
n an adolescent. Ellen's third-grade teach™” 
to nature into careful observation. Her tenth-grade biology ee oe 
Sepened her knowledge and enjoyment with the result that she as 


tanist, A] least one case of à child modeling himself 
ы савана ме n T models available at home. Stan, a big, 


Socially awkward boy, identified strongly with the high school football coach and 
rejected his librarian father: Stan is majoring in physical education. For many 
Youngsters, a teacher or youth leader provi е and healthy chance to 
gone а new identity and then to adopt it 

А relationships, and situations possible in 
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possibly open up to an adolescent sufficient choices of identity for him to се rues 
finding what he needs. Part of the letting-go process that many parents fin 1 ce 
is the acceptance of these other adult influences as essential relationships for 
aca жес» program is the result of planned efforts to provide аша 
for about 2,500 black ghetto boys [46]. In the course of a year, each boy is giv ~ 
Opportunities to meet, watch, and talk with 27 or more successful black a es 
blue-collar and white-collar occupations. IN stands for Interested Negroes, of wh E 
more than 1,000 are available to junior high school boys. IN finds out what sao 
of work the boy would like to observe and sends him to a man doing that type € 
work. Often the successful man has come from a community similar to the one in 


which the boy lives. Thus, the boy has a chance to identify with a man who looks 
like a hero whom he might dare to emulate. 


PARENTS AND PEERS 


Peers are of tremendous importance in the lives of adolescents, but what à 
their influence as compared with that of parents? In some ways, adolescents рег 
closer to their peers as they grow up; in other ways they remain fairly close to uie 
parents. They want to spend more and more time with their friends and less a 
home. They often feel that friends understand them better and that they are more 
like their friends than they are like their parents. However, parents are still recog- 
nized as sources of guidance and authority, 

In order to find out how adolescents might react when parents want them to do 
one thing and their friends another, hypothetical situations were presented to 1,542 


seventh, ninth, and twelfth graders in Oregon [44]. One of the four situations in- 
volved going to a party. First, the 


invited to a party that her friends 
Would she 20, ог not? Then, she 
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parents, or both. Thirty-five and a half per cent of students answered that their 
parents best understood; 39.3 per cent said that both did, and 25.2 per cent said 
that their best friends understood them best. These findings are consistent with the 
findings of studies that we reported earlier concerning feelings of love and closeness. 


The Peer Group 


Sociologists debate the question of how distinctly adolescence and youth are 
defined and separated from the rest of North American culture and whether it is 


accurate to call it a subculture. The sharpness with which adolescence is cut off 


from childhood and adulthood doubtless varies from one situation to another. 

For most adolescents, peers (age-mates) play an even more important part in 
life than they did during 
swim from preference, pur 
two friends. Some youngsters, 
other isolates in smaller groups o › 
kinds of groups: crowds and cliques. Friends, о 


childhood. A few adolescents remain outside the social 
suing studies, hobbies, or athletics, perhaps with one or 
rejected by the peer group, exist in isolation or with 
f two or three. Among peers, there are two main 
f course, are individuals. 


ROBERT J. IZZO 
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THE CROWD 


Both boys and girls belong to “the crowd,” but there are occasions when 
groups of one sex get together. The like-sex crowd is not always identical with the 
group of boys or girls that participates in the boy-girl crowd. Especially at the 
younger ages, late maturers and certain nonconforming, independent individuals are 
unacceptable or uninterested in boy-girl affairs, but they may be cherished mem- 
bers of a like-sex group. Within the crowd are cliques, small groups of close 
friends, and pairs of best friends. | 

The crowd is usually based on the school, although neighborhood has some 
influence. School is the place where most social interaction takes place, in the 
classroom and library, at basketball and football games, clubs, interest groups, 


parties, in the corridor and yard (or campus, as it is sometimes called). 
One of the basic fi 


. The girls wear pretty much the same 
as standardized coiffures, but if adults 
Shions are soon dead and are replaced. 
| à о for fun and comfortable feelings, for doing things together 
like bowling and Strolling, for hanging around the soda fountain, for just talking 
and talking and talking. And giggling and shouting. The output in decibels is very 
large in comparison with the intellectual content of conversation, but with good 
ng out a variety of roles, uncertain and tentative as to 
curity and warmth in the company of 
ns, © same way, behave the same way, and 


els good to giggle and shout, to be silly 


and to stand together against those who do not understand. 


Е from adults by many symbols, and one crowd from 


ly to have ways of oclaiming its di thers 
and solidarity within itself. "Everybody" proclaiming its difference from o 


wi ity pin- 
The turn of a phrase. A food faq. SN MN TUTO, d Hte p 


Compared with boys, girls show a wider range of emotional needs in peer 
relationships [33]. Cliques are more important to girls. Belonging to a clique ОГ 
peer group 15 more related to status values for girls than it is for boys [14, 33]. 


Since high status is relative excludin i : 
| , 8 others from а high-stat make 
the members feel important, аара 
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tions of ninth graders revealed most boys and girls as be- 
ht members, with an average size of five [16]. As in 
d closer friendships than did the boys. Girls were 
ocially only with other members of their 
t accepted into cliques and did not form 


Year long observa 
longing to cliques of three to cig 
carlier studies [20], the girls ha 
Much more likely than boys to interact s 
Cliques. Nine girls and three boys were no 
е cliques at the beginning of the year. Eight of the girls were new students. 
ed the new girls who tended to remain loners, the new male students formed a 
ШИ, clique. Only 20 per cent of the students studied were black. Three black fe- 
rea formed a clique; four more remained loners. No social interaction was ob- 
iai between the black females and white females or males. By contrast, black 

es dated both black and white females. | 
дь m [22, рр. 92-93] tells how clique members can be petty, cruel, and in- 
cluding, in order to defend themselves against a sense of identity diffusion. By ex- 
such id others who are "different" in skin color, re 1 abilities, ог суеп 
rom rivialities as dress and appearance, the youngster gains some sense of identity 
Wee group to which he belongs. Erikson stresses the importance of under- 
» ing this mechanism without condoning the behavior. Adolescents ied to be 
Se] Ped to grow beyond the point where they feel the necessity for defen ing them- 
Ves by these cruel methods. (These are the methods of totalitarian systems.) 


ri а 3 
mee implies that it can be done by adults living so as to demonstrate “a demo- 
ic identity that can be strong and yet tolerant, judicious and still determined.” 


ligion, class, 
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FRIENDS 


The term best friend usually indicates a member of the same sex. The ped 
friend relationship is an important one for the sense of identity, as sag as 
shares a telephone with an adolescent will testify. The long conversations a Аг 
tween like-sex friends, especially best friends, and longer for girls than for boy: е 
best friend is the best audience on whom to Project all the roles and identities ee 
you want to test as possibilities, since this audience is just as concerned with tes ng 
and trying. A pair may try a role together. “We'd both look better minus я 
pounds. Let’s go оп the same diet! We just won't let each other eat more than 1, 


calories a day.” They may play at building a common identity, each gaining 
security from feeling stronger as a pair than as an individual. “Edna is part of m 
and I’m part of her. We think the i 


Same succession of disequilibria— 
ets, new mental powers, problems 


In an upper-middle class community in a midwestern city, high school re- 
Spondents were asked about their friendships [68]. These adolescents discriminated 
between “good,” “best,” and “casual” 


friends. One girl distinguished among types 
of friends in this way: 


О. What are some of the things you expect of a friend? 
A. When you leave (a 


group), when you walk out, they don't all of a sudden 
Start stabbing knives in your back. It all 


>o 
E 
z 
о 
Б 
E: 
E 
B 


| at is, а “pretty good friend")? 

A. You talk about your boyfriends if you had an argument, but you wouldn't 
tell them Personal things (that is, to а “pretty 2008 friend”). I could tell 
my best friend anything, and she wouldn't think badly of you. You don't 
have to worry that, will she tell anyone else? While the members of my 
club, I expect them not to stab knives in ту back when I leave, but my 
best friend, if someone else does, I expect her to Stand up ТӨ үйө, My 
club members, 1 wouldn't expect them to Stand up for me, 

Friendships tend to become more stable with increasing age, from 11 to 18, Choice 

stability probably reflects increasing personality Maturity, Тр turn, stability in 

choice of friends makes possible more Opportunities for the development of the 

Sense of intimacy, since intimacy grows within perma lationships. Erikson 


ment геј 
writes of the sense of intimacy as "the condition of a true twoness in that one must 
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first become oneself” [22, p. 95]. Just as all the senses have early beginnings before 


their periods of critical growth, so we would expect the sense of intimacy to show 
Some expression in childhood and adolescence. In its fullest meaning, intimacy be- 
tween two people exists on all planes of contact, including sexual, but here, in its 
beginning stage, it is largely a meeting of minds. Bob tells Tom what he thinks and 
feels, trying to express it in ways that Tom will understand. Tom listens carefully 
to Bob and asks pertinent questions, trying to put himself in Bob's place. Each tries 
to understand and to make himself understandable. Each cares what the other 
thinks and feels. The stronger a person’s sense of identity, the more he can care 
about the other person’s thoughts and feelings. Released from the constant neces- 
Sity of searching for his identity, he is free to enter into an intimate relationship. 
Since identity develops slowly throughout the period of adolescence, it is reasonable 
that it should gradually make way for intimacy. . 

_ The years 1946 and 1947 were the dates of studies showing that the best- 
friend relationship became more stable through the teen years. If the studies were 
to be repeated today, we wonder (1) would best friend still continue through the 
teens to mean a member of the same sex? and (2) would friendships with the same 
ње Show increasing stability? Adolescents have less time and energy for like-sex 

est friends because they are turning increasingly to the opposite sex for com- 
Panionship. Comparing adolescents of the 1940s and 1960s there was an increase 
' the choice of cross-sex companions for nine activities, such as studying and 
ү; to the movies [43]. Earlier dating and earlier going steady have shortened 

€ period when adolescents can form deep friendships within their own sex. Very 
the they come to compete with one another for dating partners, thus eon 

'* trust they can put in each other- At the age when dating begins, the J 


к-н School age, boys аге, on the averages two years behind girls in physiologie 
aturity, Boys and girls of t this tt 


tha ће same age are less suited to be together at ЛЕ 
t Е. at any other time of life. Thus neither can grow at his ow? pace, 1n © à wae 
а boy could in male society and a girl in female. The recent increase In identity 
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diffusion, the failure to develop a healthy sense of identity, is attributable to a 
complex of factors. This could be one of them, the deprivation of a period domi- 
nated by strong, deep friendships with members of the same sex, 


Sex Differences in Friendship. Douvan and Adelson’s [20] nationwide survey 
of 14- to 16-year-olds revealed 


a nice car was more important, У with girls, whereas having 

The basis for Sociometric Choices was 
sponses of 10- to 14-уеаг-о] : 
factors underlying Popularity to be perceived [42]. Results showed the two main 
formity to adult standards, 


А i 3 ton 
vestigators’ findings as to the importance of S difficult to Square with other in 


adolescent Бо 


7 le with adults. 
To the extent that success is measured by Popul 


ЖЕ arit: "АР е 
leading crowd, there is widespread threat to the sense уана membership in th 


of adequac np- 
sters. There are not enough places at the top. Nor is there ae T ki m s 


for anyone who is willing to work hard for it. The System does have its democratic 
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aspects, however. Social position of families counts for considerably less than 
athletic achievement. Motor skill is distributed much more evenly throughout the 
socioeconomic hierarchy than is scholarship. If scholarship and class position 
were more important than athletics, then the youngsters from more privileged 
families would have a greater advantage than they do. 


THE OPPOSITE SEX: PATTERNS OF ASSOCIATION 

Communication between the sexes was explored through a projective picture 
test used with boys and girls between 10 and 17 [12]. The pictures showed a boy 
and girl standing side by side, sitting side by side, the girl running after the boy, 
and the boy running after the girl. The subject was asked, “What is happening 
now? Why? What will happen next? How will the girl feel then? How will the boy 
feel then?” Most of the respondents saw the pair as having a romantic potential, 
although the younger subjects emphasized this aspect less than the older ones did. 
About a quarter of the subjects saw the boy and girl as friends, whereas only a few 
(none to 3 per cent) saw them as hostile and exploitative. As the subjects increased 
in age, they saw communication between the boy and girl as having less to do 
with matters external to the pair and more with building, maintaining, or repairing 


romantic relationships. 


Dating. Dating, a custom developed by middle-class North American m 
more of a social relationship than a courtship one. An informant in the study 
quoted earlier [68] in the section on “Friends” described dating as a game: 

It's one of the most fun games around, too. Because you never know what's 

going to happen. . . . It's up to you. There are no rules really. There НЫ 

be a couple of rules that you take for granted . . . (like) not to мер 

really nasty. Like go out with his best friend—break a date with him and gi 


i i i ik i ally drastic, but 
out wi st friend or something like that. Nothing rea 
BE oan tak im y you've just always got to 


asid at there aren't too many rules, and waye у 
er Td vadis on top, that UN winning because idi sie me 
not winning you're losing and there's no tie. So you always make y 
winning. 
Informa i ing steady suspiciousl 
Ship, as weno an Tn cohen pie the other would "Jose." The boys ik inn 
cially were extremely afraid of being controlled by their girlfriends: such contro 
Would result in loss of status among the male peer group. Girls gained poging 
Y “making out” with a large number of boys but by restraining their esi eps 
Sexual intercourse. Some girls who did not date were as attractive physically Т 
those who did date (physical attractiveness was an important attribute for yer 
Popularity), but did not want to get caught up in the exploitative system- Instead, 
ese girls would have crushes on entertainers and movie stars. 
As early as the late 1950s, most girls had begun dating at 
boys at 15 [20]. Some parents still refuse to allow their children пере 
Particular age, such as 16, but other parents encourage their fifth Раше ср 
Me to a party or dance. Among black and white adolescents 4 respectively), 
munity before and after integration of the schools (1964 and ait begun to date 
Was found that 6 per cent of whites and 2 per cent of blacks | 


у, because in a going-steady relation- 


the age of 14 and 
date until a 
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toward female assertiveness гергеѕе 
that takes place, rather than an a 


lationships, 
wisely, f 

Erikson’s theory does not preclude the possibility of developing the sense О 
identity through association with posite sex. In fact, he describes such a boy- 
girl relationship: “, |, such attachment į 


e 4 з о 
8 4 Promoting identity, but that it may come t 
involve a sexual relationship before the Pair are теаду for intimacy. That is, before 
the sense of identity is sufficiently established. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


first sight; when ideal mates 


5 an ideal mate 
а 
but love; fidelity is а пайга] 


marry, they live h PPily ever after; nothing matters 
Part of love; Moonlight, roses, music, and perfume 
а Person is in love in Our culture, she is €x- 
us emotion, Moy; 


1 n d 
> Magazines, television, an 
alster 


that certain reactions are acceptable 


; 5 madly in love” [76]. For eX- 
ample, sexual intercourse is more acceptable for а мота 
she is in love with her partner. 
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Adolescents are fertile ground for the seeds of romance, although it is likely 
that some recent cultural developments are causing a decrease in romantic love. 
In spite of its potential danger, that of leading to a marriage without a realistic 
basis, romantic love offers opportunities for personality growth, along with a 
deeply beautiful experience that is worthwhile in itself. Tom sees Alice, the girl 
of his dreams, as a perfect woman and a perfect person, embodying the qualities 
that he, in his imperfection, would like to achieve. And Alice loves him! To be 
loved by such a marvelous creature proves that he is more worthy than he had 
thought possible. What’s more, since they are a pair (unique and perhaps pre- 
destined), he derives some good qualities from her. The qualities that Tom sees in 
Alice and then makes his own are his own ideals. His identity becomes firmer as 
he projects his ideals and then incorporates them, with Alice playing an essential 
reciprocal role. With Alice, of course, the same process can take place, resulting in 
a stronger sense of identity for her too. | 

Tom's and Alice’s relationship may develop into one where the sense of inti- 
Macy is promoted. Tom may share thoughts and feelings with Alice as he does with 
Bob, in a search for real understanding of the other person. If Tom and Alice com- 
Municate realistically, they will discard some of their romantic Patterns, but after 
romantic love has served its identity-building function. If their love affair does 
t one, they may retain some romantic patterns that can 
identity. After all, none of the crises of 
d identity, like the other senses, 


grow into a permanen 
continue to serve each one’s sense of 
Personality growth is ever completely solved, an 
Continues to need strengthening throughout life. 


SEX BEHAVIOR 
Until quite recently, many family life researchers maintained that ји а 
difference between the sex behavior of present-day adolescents and that о 


Previous generation of adolescents. Since 1970 there has been aine снна 
that m les are beginning to have sexual intercourse at ? 
at more adolescent fema 5 E 960s [7, 32, 38, 70, 75]. Sorensen 


аре than was true from the 1930s until the late 1 
[70] found that 45 per cent of his female respondents age 13 to 19 ice 2 
cent of his male respondents of this age group were nonvirgins. His sample pro | 
ably excluded some conservative respondents because written parental consen 
Was Tequired for participation in the study. A more accurate estimate of the in 
Centage of nonvirgins in the early 1970s is provided by a national (U.S.) pro 
ability sample of females age 15 to 19, of which 30.1 per cent had Eget 
Premarital sexual intercourse [79]. This figure includes women who were aon 
АГ the time of the study. For those who were unmarried, 27 per cent час t 
Virgins. These figures are similar to what Hornick [32] found in a 1974 weed 
ntario, Of 16-to-19-year-olds, 28.8 per cent of females and 27.1 pet qure t 
experienced premarital intercourse. In a United States college samp 


Studied ; pe 5]. Females were 
Udied in 1974, females were as likely to be nonvirgins as ка E: nales, or even 


und to begin having intercourse at approximately the same 28 aying that "every- 
Tounger [48]. What we report here, however, is not the same zi $ majorities, of 
an Уз doing it.” Substantial minorities, and among some У arial intercourse 
Slescents, both male and female, still do not engage in P 


uri à 1 
'Ng their teens and early twenties. 
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Influence of the Peer Group. The adolescent’s peer group, or the individual’s 
perceptions of what her friends are doing may have an ju]üence on an adolescent's 
sexual behavior. However, most of the sexually inexperienced teenagers in a na- 
tional survey reported that they themselves had chosen to remain virgins. College 
students who perceived their friends as being sexually permissive and having “lots 
of sex" were found to be more likely to be Sexually permissive themselves and to 


© or three partners, 80 per 
» and for those with four ОГ 
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ically, or morally wrong. Others believe that it plays a necessary but temporary role 
in the sexual development of the adolescent, allowing her or him to integrate child- 
hood sexual experiences with past and future. For others, masturbation provides 
a sexual outlet to those who are denied heterosexual outlets, cither because of 
separation from a sexual partner or the decision to postpone sexual relations until 
such a partner can be found, or perhaps until marriage with a present partner. The 
effect of masturbation upon the individual doubtless is determined by the persons’ 
beliefs and feelings concerning masturbation. The person who believes that mastur- 
bation is wrong, or that it is something that she just can’t stop doing, would prob- 
ably find masturbation to induce guilt, shame, or anxiety. 

Sorensen [70] asked his teenage respondents when they had last masturbated, 
how much they enjoyed masturbating, and if and how often they experienced guilt 
as a result of masturbating. Sixty-nine per cent of nonvirgin boys, and 41 per cent 
of virgin boys, said that they had masturbated at least once; 53 per cent of non- 
virgin girls, and 28 per cent of virgin girls, said that they had masturbated. Of those 
who masturbated, only 19 per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls re- 
ported a great deal of enjoyment from it; approximately three quarters reported 
“somewhat” or “а little” enjoyment. Of those currently masturbating, 17 per cent 
of boys and 22 per cent of girls never experienced guilt; 19 per ipu аи os 
13 per cent of girls reported that they experienced guilt often. € in E. S who 
were most likely to report guilt as a result of masturbation were those tha gonsi 
called “sexual adventurers”—those who had sexual relations with a variety o 


Partners in the absence of a stable relationship. 


SEXUAL CODES 
In the 1960s, Reiss studied the premarital sexu 
College students [61]. He found that among teenage git › i 
Was аы, In other words, teenage girls were most likely eb gel 
that it is all right for a girl to pet with a boy if the two are In love or vey 2 E. 
each other, Among boys, the dominant sexual code was the mn am = die 
is, that sexual intercourse is all right for males, but not for fema es. As indic е 
Previously, since the 1960s there has been an apparent increase in pice 
Coitus among teenagers, and more acceptance of permissiveness-with-a ec we 
among college students [62] and high school students [70]. Seventy-five per cen e 
Orensen's virginal 13- to 19-year-olds reported that they had not had e hed 
ecause they were not ready for it [70, p. 149]. Unfortunately, he did note oy 
Whether they regarded premarital sex as right or wrong. Not being ready 10 E 
could be indicative of an abstinence-before-marriage standard, or it could a 
that those interviewed did not feel ready yet, but would not object to _ E 
оте Marriage. Although the abstinence standard has lost ground in pe E ot 
many unmarried persons still prefer to save sex for marriage. це A Бе. 
standards remains the same, from strict abstinence (only kissing БР 


0 ч 8 : 
Te marriage) to permissiveness-without-affection. 


al codes of high school and 
1s, the most popular standard 


COHABITATION without marriage be- 
са During the early 1970s, cohabitation or living rox noncollege popula- 
me increasingly common on college campuses [34, 57]. 
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tion is more difficult to study, but cohabitation most probably is gaining ground 
among these young people, too. I (LSS) recently talked with students in a high 
school family-living class, some of whom said that they would prefer to cohabit 
at least as a prelude to marriage, if not as a substitute for it. They did say, how- 
ever, that their parents would be furious, Although information from 30 students. 
nonrandomly selected from one high school in a predominantly working-class city 
in New England, cannot be -used to generalize to the entire population, I don’t 
believe that high school seniors 15 years ago would have considered cohabitation as 
an option. 


Generally speaking, persons who cohabit re 
beneficial for them. However, it is not clear 


Early Marriage 


who had married after they reached their twenti 
more years of marriage. Since women in the past h 
older men, the comparable figures for men are 28 
the age of 22, versus 13 per cent of those who marri 


orced within 20 oF 
ave tended to marry slightly 
Per cent who married before 
ed after 22 [30], Furthermore. 
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Figure 3-1. Per cent of teenage population ever married, by sex and age, United 


States, 1890-1970. 


Source: A. М. Hetzel and M. Capetta. Teenagers: marriages, divorces, parenthood, i 
D . M. б Я , , ‚ and Д 
Vital Health Statistics Series 21, No. 23. DHEW Publication No. (HRA) 74-1901. EAR 


D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 


ded in divorce have been married about two years 


Women whose first marriage en 
d women whose marriages did not end in 


younger, on the average, than marrie 
divorce [25]. 

Many factors contribute to early 
leads to a desire for loyalty, warmth, 


marriage. The insecurity of modern life 
and affection that an adolescent hopes to 


find in marriage. Personal happiness is understood as inherent in family life. A 
bandwagon effect may operate, as friends marry young. Marriage is overevaluated 
because of the romantic, glamorous image promoted by the mass media. Economic 


Тш 3-2. Per cent distribution of divorces by age of husband and wife at marriage: 

Worce-registration area, 1969. 

(ашаса: А. А. Plateria. Divorces: analysis of changes, United States, 1969. DHEW Publication No. 
SM) 73-1900. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
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employment of wives, contribution of parents, 
teased heterosexual behavior at younger years, 
Plus increased stimulation of sex drives by mass 
arital sexual intercourse, pregnancy, and forced 


Te precipitated by the desire to escape from м" 
happy situations in home, school, or community or to solve other emotiona 


PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM EARLY MARRIAGE 
In addition to the disasters of marria 
ality development already mentioned, you 
and reduction of level of aspiration, (Thi 
point of Society, as well as for the individ 


births occurred Out of wedlock, and 31 per 
orn to married couples. When looking only 

9, the researchers found that 56.4 per 
- The arrival soon after marriage of а 
tal relationship. A number of studies have 
ines with the advent of children [63]. In а 


by most of theit 
eir male friends, 


5 as having “romantically” loved only one 


carly, but in some cases the 


а | Sometimes lasts until the first child 
is a year or two old. Shortly after th ing period be cim ч опе oF 
sometimes both spouses begin to fee] trapped, ап Eins, however, 


ring. E а мау ош. Not infrequently the result is a divorce, followe 
by loneliness and a карй subsequent remarriage, with another cycle of the lost 
adolescence syndrome following. у 
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The most obvious problem in teenage marriages concerns children. The higher 
instability of these marriages implies that they will involve more children in divorce 
than will other marriages. The average adolescent is two stages behind the 
stage of maturity required by parenthood. Since most teenagers are deeply involved 
in the identity crisis and barely started on the problems of intimacy, the sense of 
generativity is far beyond them. One has to grow far beyond mutual give and take, 
understanding, and communicating in order to nurture a completely dependent be- 
ing, to fit one’s own existence in with hers, to enjoy giving without receiving im- 
mediate understanding and appreciation. 


Unwed Parenthood 


The drop in teenage marriages has been accompanied by an increase in unwed 
Parenthood, and an increase in unwed mothers who keep their infants [69]. The 
Social penalty for having a baby out of wedlock has decreased in recent years, and 
Welfare makes it possible for a woman and her child to survive. The increasing 
Prevalence of single parenthood-by-adoption may also serve to remove the stigma 
from single parenthood-by-pregnancy. 


A national probability sample of women aged 15 to 19 was conducted in 


1971 to determine the extensiveness of premarital sexual experience, a tee 
and changes in marital status [79]. We have reported some of the other аа 
elsewhere in this chapter. Of those women who were premaritally parm е 

time of the study (15.1 per cent of the sample), 19.4 per cent planne 3 + | T 
before the baby was due, and 80.6 per cent had no plans to marry. Of thos bl 
legitimate children born to women in the sample, 85.6 per cent were а а s 
their mothers; 4.7 per cent were living with relatives or friends, and only 7.8 pe 


Сеп! had been adopted. 

The ува tare on mother and child that exists when a pen ee in 
Pregnant is discussed in Chapter 1. In addition, the unwed — пар те 
: * same psychological problems that the ape es on sees EA B 

"t the hel band. If she continues to live ү > | 
get los drin from her mother and from other family members. d 
eless, the teenage mother is not as prepared as a more mature woman to nu 
her child, 


Gender Identity 
of identity 


t 
udes the developmen а 


Thi identity incl 
e development of the sense of identity i sheen и“ 


as à 
"a Man or a woman. As noted in previous chapters, ns oe 
ard. By the time a child reaches adolescence, he or she has 


а за 
Sow i “masculine” or “femini 
18 toward becoming what is culturally defined B t. es adult of my sex and 


Wh he adolescent asks, “Just what does it mean to 72. Since the cultural pre- 
зору ОТЕ Of acceptable adult am I capable of becoming’ 5 interpretations, each 
i is not clear-cut and in fact permits many differen иһош the certainty of 
“8 Person has to select from the variety of possibilities, W 
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knowing that his choice is right. Although freedom of choice is d exa 
cratic right, it does carry the disadvantage of uncertainty ne? u ed 
flect the strain of this burden in their current practice of dropping out for ч me 
or a year or two in order to “find themselves." Dropping out began wit 


[3 39. +. to 
students but is also done by high school students who Tun away” if they have 
in order to attain a moratorium from demands. 


MASCULINE IDENTITY 


Since masculinity is defined in terms of 


activity and achievement, boys are 
encouraged to develop assertiveness and inde 


pendence [20]. A boy has to come 
to terms with authority while maintaining hi 


i d 
ectly as sexual desires. In order to control an 


The physical striver is the boy who proves himself in sports, 


(who later becomes a “job striver”) 
Psyching out” teachers and 
yzing the way he himself wants = 
ments of others, rather than to ge 
that the tremendous emphasis upon 
heir “more human” qualities of ten- 
does not mean that men should give 
triving is only one of life’s desirable 


rough manipulating the sys 
instead of writing and anal 
arn to pick apart the argu 
ive criticism. Farrell argues 
Causes men to lose Sight of t 
humility, and sensuality, He 


up striving completely, but that achievement $ 
goals. 


writing for them, 
Student strivers le 
Positive and negati 
male achievement 
derness, emotion, 


boys, however, low Masculinity scores w, 
achievement. 

There is evidence that the ideal Masculine role jg changing from the picture 
of a man as a go-getter, a competitive individual who initiates, invents, saves fof 
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the future, and pushes ahead. Modern bureaucratic society seems to influence men 
to be cooperative, relaxed group members, enjoying the present and letting the 
company or the union take care of the future. Mead [50] decries the shift from 
longtime goals to immediate gratification, which means early marriage and early 
forcing into a pattern of domestication, focusing on earning a living instead of on 
ambitions for the future, curtailing the period of freedom in which a youth can 
dream. 


FEMININE IDENTITY 

In the early 1960s, Douvan and Adelson [20] studied the gender identity of 
adolescent boys and girls. Autonomy, assertion, and occupational goals had no 
significance for feminine identity. Interpersonal competence was important for 
girls, and it was within a framework of interpersonal relations that they came to 
understand their sexuality. Girls who measured high on a femininity test measured 
high on ego strength. Whereas the boy gained masculine identity by focusing on a 
future job, the girl gained feminine identity by projecting herself into the future as 
wife and mother, carrying on nurturing interpersonal activities. The girls who 
Were most feminine were responding to the cultural stereotype of woman as 2 
turant, centered on relationships involving love, reproduction, homemaking, an 
dependent upon a man to define her status in society. xx 

и iti piede has focused much more upon the gender identity of the 

College woman than the high school girl. Horner [31], for example, asked college 
Students to write stories about Anne, who headed her class in medical school, S 
about a male counterpart. Sixty-five per cent of women wrote stories a парне : 
a "fear-of success"; Anne was disliked by her More c or in the second semeste! 
She did not work as hard and allowed a man to be first. | 

Fifty-four per cent of ninth-grade girls in home gere € nie 
Of-success stories [28]. They were then told to find mista es in paon g ph a 
illustrated food preparation and service. Half of the girls were told to seta gol 
for themselves of how many mistakes they would find. The control group Lad 
told to set goals. It was found that the girls who were kp ae е p 
found more mistakes than those who did not set goals. Of the contro Ld feat 
Who wrote fear-of-success stories found fewer mistakes (that is, ac n di 
than those who did not write fear-of-success stories. The author wi anm vele 
ss are encouraged to set goals for themselves, they may be less likely 
ш iama i i researchers 

Fear-of-success is but one small part of ipo aet Eoo s is op- 
an boys, more easily 
e than other people. 
that men should not make the 
e aggressive than women, and 
eved that men are more able 
ife that a woman can work 


Als investigated how junior high students see t 
Posite sex [35]. Girls saw themselves as more nervous th 
‘arrassed, more likely to feel worthless, and more sensitiv! 
OWever, they also believed more often than boys 
ajor decisions in marriage, that men are not тоге 
at men are not better leaders than women. Boys beli 


е Teason logically than women, that it is a fact of | i be given preference in 
a Ме шү duties Шоу her to, that me et be, and that women are 
‘ting since if a woman is hired it means а man will по to summary, this study 
оте suited to the care of young children than are men. 
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indicated that although girls viewed themselves as more emotional and less сотре- 


tent than boys, they also saw women’s roles in a more equalitarian manner than 
did the boys. 


Unfortunately, 
main place is in th 


in accordance with 


ee cultural demands, establishes his in- 
identity. Some of 


their conflicts are intensified by the 


А е 
lenge parental authority mor 
; and admire their parents, eV 
ng their parents, 


absence has not been adequately explored: 


22 parents and among parents and childre” 
У development of children, in 


communicating with their parents- 
munication tends to be satisfactory, as A With. each Other, parent-child com 

Parent-adolescent conflict is Seen as Normal f. 
as important for continued growth from а Gestalt 
nonessential from a third viewpoint, Low levels 
associated with their seeing their parents mar 
with nonauthoritarian treatment of children 
usually centers around activities that conc 
rather than broader goals or values, 


rom a psychoanalytic viewpoint 
Perspective, and as minimal a^! 
«ao. Febelliousness in adolescents ÎS 
Tlage as happy and equalitarian, аЛ 
by parents. When conflict occurs, ! 
егп the adolescent in his daily life 


Parents usually have complex feelings about their teenage children 
cni , 
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with considerable ambivalence. Not only do they worry about the child’s adequacy 
in coping with his life but they also relive some of their own adolescent feelings 
and problems. Parents often find it difficult to achieve a satisfactory balance be- 
tween controlling their almost-grown children and allowing them sufficient freedom. 
Adolescents generally report feeling close to their parents, especially to their 
mothers. 

Although adolescents are usually influenced more by their parents than by any 
other adults, youngsters often use several adults for models. Teachers, youth 
leaders, and such people may build relationships that are important in adolescents’ 
development. Although teenagers move from family orientation toward peer 
orientation, the family retains strongest influence in certain areas, but peers be- 
come stronger in places where adolescents see them as knowing more than their 


Parents. 


The adolescent peer group is fairly distinct as a cultural group. Peer inter- 


action provides opportunities essential to the growth of the sense of identity. The 
Crowd offers the adolescent a group identity that helps him to separate himself from 
his family, drawing a distinct line between generations. Because he feels com- 
fortable when identified with the crowd, he can try out a variety of roles. The clique 
is a small, select group of close friends, usually alike in interests € background, 
Biving one another security and status, often behaving cruelly to qs m МИРИ 

Friendship contributes to the sense of identity, especially close relati ae 
Such as “best friends” enjoy. When the sense of identity has reached a ecd 
level of strength, friends can achieve true intimacy. It is easier and safer to deve. op 
the first intimate friendship with members of the same sex. Boys need a group о 
friends for support in resisting adult authority. Girls need close individual friends 
for emotional support in understanding themselves. таква 

Greatly valued by many adolescents, popularity may exact а йе о је 
who achieve it. Popularity, along with other attributes, gives high status. 1 y 
adolescents feel inadequate and inferior because they are assigned low or modera 
Statuses in systems that offer little room at the top- 

Early dating has been the norm for at least 20 years, but irae the =. 
first marriage has risen slightly. High school students often view ating as a Е 2 
and may be manipulative in their cross-sex relationships. In some high scho! ; 
Birls are beginning to ask boys for dates, but in many schools this is still rare © 
unheard of, 

Romantic love is an aspect of American cultu 
‘dolescents and yet also strengthens and beautifies 
?PPosite sex, Romantic love can promote the development o 


Adolescents are more likely to have had premarital inte Ё 
likel 
early 1960s and before. Some researchers report that males are more like y 


i ауе 

© nonvirgins, but others have found males and females pope пе s x. 

st intercourse, The influence of peers on sexual activity 15 erm popularity, but 

Od. Permissiveness-with-affection is a sexual code that 1s gaining Р 

апу adolescents continue to hold the abstinence standard. the 1950s, but more 

adol Early marriage is less of a problem than it we sm and keeping their 

ing, Cent girls who become premaritally pregnant are € riages. For those who 
“nts. Cohabitation also decreases the number of young ™ == 


re that sometimes confuses 
their relationships with the 
f the sense of identity. 
rcourse than was true 


in th 
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begin their families while still in adolescence, either through childbearing, marriage, 
or both, many problems still exist. 

The development of a masculine identity 
with his assertiveness, independence, and se 
Boys are pushed to Strive, and are not encouraged to develop their tenderness, 
emotion, and sensuality. Traditionally, girls’ identity remained more fluid than did 
boys’ and was often defined in relation to their husbands once they married. 


Adolescent girls are now more egalitarian than boys in their view of gender roles, 
but feel less sure of themselves than they think boys do. 


requires a boy to come to terms 
Xuality. Vocational interest is basic. 
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Excerpt from "'' Identity Crisis’ in Autobiographic 
Perspective” 


Erik Н. Erikson 


To say, then, that the identity crisis is psycho and social means that: 

1. It is a subjective sense as well as an observable quality of personal same- 
ness and continuity, paired with some belief in the sameness and continuity 
of some shared world image. As a quality of unself-conscious living, this can be 
gloriously obvious in a young person who has found himself as he has found his 
communality. In him, we see emerge a unique unification of what is irrever- 
sibly given—that is, body type and temperament, giftedness and vulnerability, 
infantile models and acquired ideals—with the open choices provided in avail- 
able roles, occupational possibilities, values offered, mentors met, friendships 
made, and first sexual encounters. у | 

2. It is a state of being and becoming that can have a highly conscious 
(and indeed, self-conscious) quality and yet remain, in its motivational aspects, 
quite unconscious and beset with the dynamics of conflict. This, in turn, can 
lead to contradictory mental states, ас 2 ves of aggravated vulnerability 
and vet also an expectation of grand individual promise. | 

A It ^ ома ofa ROE, period, before which it cannot come 
to a head, because the somatic, cognitive, and social preconditions mm only 
then given; and beyond which it must not be unduly DEI, gy e next 
and all future developments depend on it. This stage of life is, О pine 
adolescence and youth. The advent and solution of the identity crisis thus ie у 
depends on psychological factors, which secure the somatic basis for a со us 
Sense of vital selfhood. On the other hand, psychosocial factors can prolong the 
Crisis (painfully, but not necessarily unduly) where a ја : por бре 
Sifts demand a prolonged search for а corresponding ideological е а 
tional setting, or where historical change forces a postponement of a 


мыш D x š 
t trong identifications 
i ast for the resource of s i 

WE pii vui s encountered in youth, and 


H . H H ]: 
made in childhood, while it relies on new mode ; 
€pends for its conclusion on workable roles offered in young adulthood. In 


act, each subsequent stage of adulthood must contribute to its preservation 


and rene : у 
ee ca part of identity, then, must be accounted for in en pace 
Dality within which an individual finds himself. No ego is an is а 
roughout life the establishment and maintenance of that strength we z 
oncile discontinuities and ambiguities depends on the SUPPA в Ls ава 
ell as communal models. For youth depends on the ideologica s ае 
€ world it is meant to take over, and therefore is sensitively үзе © i» WE 
€ system is strong enough in its traditional form to con: idis 
confirmed by the identity process, Or so rigid or brittle as to sugg 
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fal 4 j a psycho- 
reformation, or revolution. Psychosocial сота уша also pdt us 
| i i ei 
istorical si the study of how life histories ar ds 
historical side, and suggests life : тер н 
і ith hi саду of psychosocial identity, ther › au 
terwoven with history. The s pore 
s three complementarities—or are they three aspects of one ошен в 
с namely, the personal coherence of the individual and role integratio СЕ 
group; his guiding images and the ideologies of his time; his life history: 
; 
the historical moment. 
All this sounds 


2. In som 
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the personal 
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{ i apprehension: fears a 
coveries and inventions (including 
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that in all periods of history, mental disturbances of epidemiological significance 
or special fascination highlight a specific aspect of man’s nature in conflict 
with “the times” and are met with by innovative insights: as happened to 
hysteria in Freud’s early days. In our time, a state of identity confusion, not 
abnormal in itself, often seems to be accompanied by all the neurotic or near 
psychotic symptoms to which a young person is prone on the basis of constitu- 
tion, early fate, and malignant circumstance. In fact, young individuals are 
subject to a more malignant disturbance than might have manifested itself 
during other stages of life, precisely because the adolescent process can induce 
the individual semi-deliberately to give in to some of his most regressed or 
repressed tendencies in order, as it were, to test rock bottom and to recover some 
of his as yet undeveloped childhood strengths. This, however, is safe only where 
a relatively stable society provides collective experiences of a ceremonial charac- 
ter, or where revolutionary leaders (such as Luther) provide new identity 
guidelines which permit the adolescent individual to take chances with himself. 
Historical crises, in turn, aggravate personal crises; and, indeed, many young 
people have in the recent past been judged to suffer from a chronic malignant 
disturbance, where we now know that an aggravated developmental crisis 
was dominant. This, then, is the clinical anchorage for the conception of an 


identity crisis. 


The Contribution of Natural Support Systems to 
Primary Prevention Among Four Social 
Subgroups of Adolescent Males 


Benjamin Н. Gottlieb 


UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH 
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the coping efforts of adolescents. The natural su 
two categories of informal helping agents: commu: 


ool 
such as family physicians, employers, clergymen, teachers, counselors and sch 


à = Р eni 
administrators. These persons’ normal work roles in the community bring th 
into contact with large segments of 


strategic frontline positions to aid the copi 


pport system is composed of 
nity gatekeepers or caretakers 


within any locality, not only th 
propositions, this study assesses 
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pendently generated these group classifications and were in agreement about 
their memberships. The membership of the fourth group was also generated 
by the peer rating procedure, but since this group’s classification rested on its 
members’ anonymity to the raters, the group’s descriptive profile is based 
solely on self-report data drawn from its members’ family background and 
social activities questionnaires. Thus the final sample of 20 adolescents inter- 
viewed in this study was composed of the five youths in each subgroup who 
received the highest interrater agreement scores. No single label can faithfully 
describe each group. For ease of reference, however, assignments have been 
made on the basis of the raters’ consensus about the outstanding typing charac- 


teristic of the group as a whole. 


Members of this group are highly visible, competitive, and 
successful in both academic and extra-curricular school programs, especially 
in varsity athletics, the major prerequisite for entry into this high status social 
subgroup. Raters perceived the group as cliquish, populated by talented, but 
conceited individuals. In the words of one rater: “They stick together; they’ve 
got their own clique; in the hall you know them right away; the in-crowd. 
They’re all very good at something. Everybody knows it; they know it too.” 
Members of this group are described as moderate users of both alcohol and 


marijuana. 


Elites 


Isolates Members of this social subgroup are involved exclusively in 
ibe members as lacking self 


the school’s academic program. Raters descri Зе 
confidence and as deficient in those social skills demanded by extra-curricular 


group participation. The major typing characteristic of the group is its members’ 
isolation from the overall peer social structure of the class. A typical rater 
comment was: “They have no true friends; they keep to themselves; they 
just don’t know how to relate.” Isolates are “straights” who abstain both from 


drug and liquor use. 

Deviants These youths are involved neither in the — nor ше 
Extra-curricular programs of the high school. The hallmark of t е wed А, 
members’ tendencies to engage in certain veri g aee ct p E ~ 
ceived as i i ‘thin the school setting and direct y 
| ара за чу home Thi i subgroup included only a small 


igh use of soft is low status social 
soft drugs. This low s r ly а sma 
number of students who neither constitute а cohesive group nor maintain ties 


to the overall peer social structure. One rater noted: “They have their a 
Broup, but it’s not that big; they don’t have too much to do with other peop! ез 
, + 
су tend to go to more extremes than others; they come to school high. 


ketch of the anonymous social subgroup ni 
f family background, involvement in socia 
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for the past ten months. Two of the members have already left UE ane ue 
majority report that their best friends are located at their places of employ. om 
Taken together, these findings help to account for the apparent ке ан 
of these youths within the high school and the complementary salience о 3 Ше 
school settings in their lives. The commonalities between this group ап mes 
others include similar middle class status on socio-economic indicators (Fat € 4 
and Mother’s Educations, Father’s Occupation), similar family sizes an 
similar lengths of school and community tenure. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS AND PREFERRED 
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mentions for each of the other subgroups in the study. This is particularly 
striking in view of members’ reputed participation in a cohesive peer group 
and their shared team memberships. This finding is best accounted for in the 
following section which reveals that peers do not possess qualities which Elites 
value in a helping relationship. 


Isolates Problems within the expressive task domain are of great 
concern to Isolates and reflect members’ social isolation. Specifically, they are 
more worried than are members of other groups about their relations with 
peers, family members and girls, and deviate most sharply from other group 
scores in their high concern about “What classmates think of me.” A single 
problem in the instrumental task domain is of greatest concern of all, however: 
* Managing my time better." In members’ detailed accounts of this problem, 
they express an inability to initiate or complete daily responsibilities, such as 
school assignments, finding employment and submitting applications to college. 
For instance, one youth summarized his feelings about the problems of tasks 


left undone: 


I should be getting out 
to move too, you know. It 
going... I want to go too. 
haven’t got on it. 


but I don’t have the drive. Not motivated I guess. I want 
kinda motivates me a little bit to see them [peers] 
It might motivate me for a while. I do care but I just 


th our knowledge of members’ social isolation, 
tivated, passive individuals. | | 

does not extend to their help seeking behavior. 
п of choices, revealing an almost even distri- 
agents, including parents, kin, peers, 
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yield a group portrait of опто 
Isolates’ passivity, however, 
heirs is the most inclusive patter 


bution of relationships with all helping 
Counselors, teachers leary and clergymen. Only peers are favored slightly 


more than others. Thus Isolates’ passivity is complemented by a moe К; 
Which communicates their dependency оп any other pem wen nme 
environment who can either stimulate them to action or ore vir om 
Personal contact and feedback. One of the Isolates remarks a 

to Complete school assignments illustrates this point: 
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be retarding or compromising their own personal development. One youth 
expressed this relationship as follows: 


The main reason I started drugs was because at the time, people were telling me 


that drugs create peace, love, harmony and great insight. You can find your 


problems. Well, it took me a long time to find out that it wasn’t, so I’m just starting 
back where I was. 


Their desire to gain a deeper insight into themselves 


is, in part, an expression 
of their felt need to alter those as 


pects of their behavior which feed peers’ 


Outsiders Relative to the other groups, Outsiders express greatest 


concern about two problems which reflect their marginal status in their families 
and their preoccupation with 


community: “Getting а jį 
members." Since twi 


groups, decreased co; ompts a greater concern about 
family welfare. Their j i i Я 
porting themselves i lps to explain their relative 
anonymity to peers at school and their low r 

performance. 


1 ontact with parents constitutes help since it reassurcs 
members of family well-being. 


VALUED QUALITIES 


OF THE 
HELPING RELATION 


SHIPS 


Ow, the tota] Subgroups? profile of prefer- 
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ences for helping agents: Only those themes a) ing i 
1 : ( ppearing in both youths’ descrip- 
tions of the valued qualities of the most preferred helping agents are eed 


below. 


Elites — Elites prefer helping relationships with expert sources of hel 
who recognize and reinforce their high social status. Particularly, the ^en 
helpers whose past experience can be drawn upon in those areas of три 
tasks which are of greatest concern: their current school performance and 
future career plans. They do not mention process variables in their accounts— 
the opportunity to share their feelings and reflect upon their own psychological 
selves—but instead stress the importance of outcome decisions апд ал 
ћ expert sources of advice can provide. Members also prefer 
nowledge, or even call attention to their “significant” 
ch separates them from the mass of students. The coach 
deal help source. He combines authoritative advice in 
e exclusivity of attention the Elites desire. In the words 


resolutions whic 
helping agents who ack 
status in the school, whi 
is one prototype of the i 
specific task areas with th 
of one youth: 

My coach has done everything for me—got 

football and stuff like that; helped me extra. You can always count on him to give 

you some pretty good advice. He'll give you both sides but he'll tell you what he 
thinks is best for you. He knows me, too. I mean that's a different thing. He's seen 


me in action, I guess. 


a job for me, given me advice during 


Parents as help sources, however, are most highly valued and most frequently 
engaged since they combine expert knowledge with the greatest investment of 
all persons in their sons’ special academic and athletic status. 

Teachers and counselors, sources of help potentially available to all 
Students, do not meet members’ needs for special attention which reinforces 
their status. One youth dismissed teachers and counselors because «, . . they've 
Bot too many kids to worry about, and the don't really get to know me." 

Peer sources of help are strongly rejected, since contemporaries experience 
Precisely the same problems, can therefore not impart expertise and perhaps 
could harm the youth by offering misleading advice. One youth summed up his 


Opinion of friends as helpers: 


Sometimes they let other things influence them, stuff like that. I'd just rather go 
to somebody who knows a little bit more about the situation . . . gone through 


that time and can look back and give you the best advice. 


And, according to the second youth: 


nt for the Elites since a 
ting the dis- 
ness and en- 


pecially salie Е 
а among athletes, inhibi 
hich both signify weak 


fark matter of trust among peers is 65 

iene machismo” may be кыш 

anger of personal emotional problems м 
1n-group status. 

ualities among 


í d 
y specific valued 9 What they 


Isolates ^ The Isolates do not identify an 
others for outcome 


th 
© helpers they prefer, nor do they engage 
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deem most important in a helping relationship are feelings of ease in the 
partner’s company and a sense of security that the partner values their com- 
pany. Those rare social transactions which contain an element of mutuality 
are highly prized since Isolates do not participate in cooperative group activities 
at school. The theme of reciprocity is expressed in one youth's account of an 
important helping relationship with a peer: "Frank and I exchange ideas 
and feelings about a lot of problems. I feel more at ease with him than I do 
with my parents.” 

Isolates welcome occasions to convene with a peer: such meetings offer 
a pleasurable break from isolation, as well as an o 
comparison. Peers provide more soli 


is that of “appropriateness,” They firmly beliey 
role specialization. Thus, all community-based 


s, although they are used for their specialized 
Т, one youth remarked: 


те like the Principal—I would 
ад of a personal problem. 


stereotype of the “Doper” to 
personal identity, nd appreciate the member's 
link between his d 
identity, but also 


acceptable helping agents: » not “people in general,” аге 


and as time progresses, 
change, and people act as if 
hippy, which I played pret: 
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who accept their expression of more idiosyncratic and private feelings. Primary 
group helpers—close peers and parents—are thus the preferred helping sources. 


As one youth explained: 


Well, the people who know me really well are really close... the others are 
people you try to put up a front for... like a teacher... to get a better grade; 
your kin... to make your parents look good; your family doctor... just be 
healthy; a boss... you're always kind, precise, and polite around him, These 
ee make me be more an outgoing person, like friendly. But it’s kinda like a 
Neither requirements of helper’s forma! i i 
age are prerequisite to the helping эу ah Тышка. Devians. Nor 4 ч 
the formal roles of school- and community-based adult gatekeepers се 
their engagement as personal helpers if they are open and sincere. As an dL le. 
one member described the qualities which he feels make the school Mam 


teacher an approachable helping resource: 


I think that I would probably talk to him about anything, [even though] every- 
body thinks that he's a nut. He's an honest guy... he's open about stuff. . . if 
he feels one way or the other about things he just tells you—he doesn't try to 
hide anything or put on a show or cover up about anything. 


of several friends in the community 


Outsiders The following description 
lue most highly in their preference 


captures the qualities which the Outsiders va. 
for helping relationships with peers: 
When I'm around them, I don't feel apprehensive, just relaxed. They make me 
feel comfortable. We're pretty good friends and none of us would want to do any- 
thing to hurt the other person. We've all had hassles with our parents and stuff 
like that—some a little worse than others. 
who share their life style and values is partially 
both peers and adults, who live more сопуеп- 
pasan opportunity to make negative 
blems which demand that Outsiders 
ng reasons why teachers and 
e Outsider maintained: 


Outsider's preference for helpers 
based upon the fear that others, 
tional lives will use the helping relationshi 
Judgments or to prescribe solutions to pro! 
Conform to age-graded norms. Thus, in supplyi 


Counselors were least preferred sources of help, on 
that much they could do forme...the 


Oh, it j | would be 
сү ка aoe Leeper it out and that kind of stuff. So, if that’s what 
they’re going to say, why bother? 

Peers who are on their own and working in the community, however, hold 

Values which are generated from life experiences compatible with members’, 

3nd are therefore naturally most relevant as helpers. One member described 


t i А А Š 
he basis of his willingness to confide in his roommate as follows: 

He’s lived and had everything that you shouldn’t have had... you know, and 
he’s come out of it pretty decent. Any time ме want to share a problem I feel 


Open towards him . . . more open than towards other people. 
friends who have prematurely 


Far fi { 
Tom attachi 1 he Outsider, r 
о ing any stigma to the и ы 
Pted out of tt ни | wae life also provide a substitute у ын 
i ambivalen: 
Personal warmth. Nevertheless, Outsiders remain 
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preserving their emotional ties to parents since, on the one hand, they tiem 
press the highest relative concern of all groups about family welfare, yetont 
other hand, they must safeguard their own independence from the family. 


DISCUSSION 


Before offering any firm recommendations for future program design a 
primary prevention with adolescents, this study or a variant should be replicate 
on a larger scale and with a strictly representative population of adolescents. 
Similarly, a group-based case study such as this cannot yield conclusive € 
ments regarding the theoretical properties of informal support systems engage 


by adolescents. The purpose of this study has been to generate, not test, hypo- 
theses. 


One outstanding pattern in the 
the fit of each social subgroup's maj 
of help sources with the group's obs 
occupies a unique ecological niche 
the class. Members’ original 


tenure is, in part, a function of the labelling process — practiced by school- 
based peers and adults. Certain values, attitudes, needs, and pressures are 
unique to each group niche and members experience common emotional and 
interpersonal Stresses. Simil 

for resources in the environment. S 
as helpers because of their cultural 


.the understanding of behavior requires systematic study of the characteristics 
of the environmental pat & the ecologic niche of each species and the 


r^ nvironment as well as of response processes (5, 
р. 48). 


of a natural support system which aids th 
community. To the degree that these info; „helpers are available during Фе 
early stages of problem recognition and 

naturally relevant during the problem-solyin, 
line of defense against potential loss of social and 
such, their early intervention makes a contribution 
tion. More important for primary prevention, howey, 
occasions of collaborative management of stress gene: 


emotional equilibrium. AS 
toward secondary preven- 
ег, is the fact that repeated 
Tate independent problem- 
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solving skills and the social competence necessary for successful coping with 
future developmental and situational stressors. There is no implication here 
that the individual will become autonomous, functioning apart from his per- 
sonal support community. Rather, we suggest with Erikson (2, 3) that the 
successful resolution of developmental crises throughout life instills enhanced 
ego functioning and increased openness to alternative sources of support avail- 
able in the environment. 

Practically, the findings of this study suggest that mental health profes- 
sionals must re-examine their assumption that community gatekeepers are 
in need of further education through consultation in mental health helping 
skills. In fact, helping professionals may risk injury to the process of natural 
support by replacing intuition and compassion with technique and objectivity. 
Instead, this study suggests that a close collaboration between professional and 
lay helper is desirable on account of the benefits which the professional would 
receive. These benefits would accrue both from more extensive diagnostic 
consultation with laymen who have been involved in the early pre-referral 
Stages of problem-solving with adolescents, and from directly involving the 
subculturally appropriate informal helpers in the process of strengthening a 
fragile or incomplete support system 1n the adolescent’s natural environment. 
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ri- 
Adolescent rebellion is found to be the Product of a home a sd al 
archal and unhappy, patriarchal and very restrictive, and patriarcha зу, 
permissive. Whether parents are restrictive Or permissive is not as + и | 
the extent of their restrictiveness ог permissiveness, Avery та i» Stel 
to frustration and then to aggression, while a very permissive home pese ERAS 
tion, in not knowing what the parental expectations are, which then M 
aggression, in search of norms. Frustration-aggression theory is used to exp! 


seep : - esult 
parental stimulus can produce frustration in an adolescent child which can r 
in the child’s aggression. 


INTRODUCTION 


in, but cultural conditions may make it so. uo 
in the parent-child relation (e.g. t я 
hild) which tended to produce ee 
(e-g., the rate of social change) W 
5 produce conflict. 


ssed above, the nature of the wee 
parent-child relationship may vary greatly, Producing little or no con 
or rebellion. t 
Although this is an exploratory study, and it is designed more as an rens 
toward hypothesis-forming than hypothesis-testing, it is motivated by rescar 
which has been conducted withi i 


(1946), based on a number of om 
or is a key variable in explaini 
frustration of the child which results i i 


aggression interaction during the pare 
fulness of examining the relationship 3 
perceived parental conditions. The specific Questions with which this study e 
concerned included the correlation between the extent of a youth self-defin 
rebellion and 1) perceived parental marital ha, 
or permissiveness of perceived child ге 


ntal-adoles 
between ad, 


$ p ess 
| DPiness; 2) the pes Fm 
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of authority between parents. Another concern was with the possible inter- 
relationship between each of these variables and the differences which may 
exist between males and females in regard to each of the above. 


METHODOLOGY 


This study is based upon the responses to mailed questionnaires of an 
entire student body of 720 undergraduate students attending a small mid- 
western liberal arts college. The actual data are drawn from the 417 (59%) 
returned questionnaires. The characteristics of the sample include an average 
age of 20 years, 43% male, 57%, female, and 959, white and 5% black. The 
liberal arts college is a church related school which might be considered theo- 
logically conservative although not predominantly fundamentalistic. 

Four scales, consisting of forced category responses to four questions, were 
used to measure the four major variables. Adolescent rebellion was measured 
by the following scale: Some teenagers seem to go through a period of stress 
and strain or rebellion toward parents and other authorities. During this period 
Would you say that you were: Extremely rebellious; Very rebellious; Slightly 
rebellious; Not rebellious at all. Perceived parental marital happiness was 
measured by the following scale: Taking all things аена how wond ae 
describe your parent’s marriage? Very rA e ae appy; Just about 
average; A li happier than average; Extreme py- t 

piu pec restrictive/permissive child rearing У А 
ured by the following scale: In regard to bringing Jon "s ha vi Cni 
Scribe your parents' child rearing as: Very restrictive; Slightly d e. 
Just about average; Slightly permissive; Very permussive. drei ion all 
of authority between parents was measured by the following sca pe ES es 
things together, how would you describe the division of authority between y 


: : Mother had much more authority 
Mother and your father: Would you say your eS ian уы к 


than Я ther had slightly more au t с 
Mother and father ан equal cae Father had slightly oe 
than your mother; Father had much more authority than your eel waht 

In the initial analysis of the data all of the separate mae ae 
variable were maintained in cross-tabulating the variables. In ix H Um 
Categories care was taken not to obscure any nonlinear s REPRE an 
“dering the relationship between each of the three indepen 


and rebellion, the remaining two variables were held constant. 


FINDINGS 
In the sample as a whole, 14% 
x they did not go through a period of rebellion, pO 
the females replied that they had cs личи wa ver 
* males and 23% of the females replied that they 
*mely rebellious. 


lied 
1% of the females rep 

^ he males and 56% 
bellion and 21% 
y rebellious or 


of the males and 2 


Extr, 
s that youths 
re more likely 
and parental 
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RRENTAL HAPPINESS AND REBELLION М т тл 
o peice their parents’ marriage as unhappy та! xa practices, 
rebel. This relationship holds when sex, rearing 
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authority are held constant. However, there is the tendency for rebellion to 
be associated with the combined conditions of unhappy parental marriage 
and very restrictive or very permissive rearing practices, and for low rebellion 
to be associated with the combined conditions of a happy marriage and average 
restrictive/permissiveness in rearing practices. There is also the tendency for 
parental happiness and rebellion to be more strongly related where the home is 


patriarchal. 


PARENTAL CHILD REARING PRACTICES AND REBELLION The child 
rearing scale measures child rearing on a continuum from very restrictive to 
very permissive. Table 2 shows that when the five points on this continuum are 
related to rebellion, the resulting relationship is bimodal rather than linear. 
Although rebellion is higher where parents are perceived as being very per- 
missive or slightly permissive rather than very restrictive or slightly resrictive, 
rebellion is higher the more the child rearing practice is in either the permissive 
or restrictive direction. The data were reorganized into a new ordinal scheme 
with the three categories of very permissive or restrictive, slightly permissive 
or restrictive, and about average in restrictive/permissiveness. The logic behind 
and justification for using the data in this way will be elaborated on in the 
discussion section. . к 
Table 3 shows that there is a positive relationship between the extremes in 
child rearing practices and rebellion. Thirty-four percent of those pe 
their parents’ child rearing as very restrictive or permissive are rebellious, 74 
of those who define their parents as slightly restrictive or permissive are re- 
bellious, while only 14% of those who define their parent child rearing as 


average are rebellious. The relationship continues to koa waea = nen 
аррі it sed as control variables. Females (42 /о 
Ppiness and parental authority аге ш ilea TE 


are more likely to rebel under very restrictive or permi ifyin 
Practices than are males (2377). Parental authority seems to have a gee oe 
effect upon the positive relationship between extremes 1n child rearing pr: 

and rebellion; the relationship declines among t 


hose who perceive their home 
is i i ive their home as 
а5 non-patriarchal and is intensified among those who perceive thi 
Patriarchal. 


The relationship between 


Parent N t 
AL AUTHORITY AND REBELLIO à - 
Parental authority and rebellion is not linear (See Figure 1). The highes 


TABLE 2 . . 
s for All Five Child Rearing Categories 


Parental Child Rearing Practice: 


PERCENTAGE REBELLION IN TorAL SAMPLE 
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Ficure 1 Parental authority and rebellion: All five authority categories. (This table is 


i. in thi ionship. 
presented in graph form so as to illustrate the tri-modal curve in this relationship.) 


1 ather is 
amount of rebellion occurs in homes where either the mother or the f 


2 i iderabl 
Perceived as having much more authority than the SERRE e et 
higher percentage where it is the mother who has greater у ~ us fiber i 
amount of rebellion occurs in homes where goal si jode An equalitarian 
Seen as having only slightly more authority tan sett of rebellion. 
marriage relationship ada bereak s es А thority and rebellion 
The lack of linear relationship between parental v. соп in further 
makes it almost impossible to collapse the i to collapse the 
analyzing the relationship. Thai € ORUM en it (patriarchal) and 
Categories into traditional patterns of parental authority 


non-traditional patterns (non-patriarchal). — 
Table 4 demonstrates that parental authority, | 
Non-patriarchal distinction, is not related to rebellion. ДИ егып. Ји secti 
‘on of how the control variables affect this relationship PAS К Шоп sud 
to child rearing practices, the relationship between parem rate in rearing 
rebellion is highest among those who see their parents гай Permissive parents, 
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relationship is patriarchal and unha i 
: рру, while the least amount of i 
occurs where the marriage relationship is patriarchal and happy. ни 


DISCUSSION 


PARENTAL HAPPINESS The evidence presented in thi: 
that parental variables may help to explain Тош rebellion. The пали om 
rebellion is higher in unhappy homes than in happy homes is not sur rii 
as unhappy homes have been found to be related to juvenile aah AMI 
(Glueck and Glueck, 1950; Monahan, 1957) and mental illness (Nye. 1957). 
Parental unhappiness may produce frustrations in the youth ТЫШЫН A 
aggression expressed in the form of rebelling. Where parents are је == as 
being unhappy in their marital relationship the child is likely to discount them 
asia desirable source of authority and may even see this as an opportunity to 
conquer the divided.” A child may find it much easier to justify a defiant 
attitude toward parents who have not shown themselves to be models of con- 
tentment, than he would if his parents were getting along well. Unhappiness 
undoubtedly involves a certain amount of verbal and/or physical aggression 
оп the part of the parents, thus providing aggression models to the child who 
comes to be aggressive also. Applicable here would be Bandura and Walters’ 
(1963) modeling theory of aggression, where aggressiveness on the part of the 
child is seen as an imitation of the aggressiveness on the part of his parents. In 
the unhappy home the child may find aggression models in the parents and 
parental aggression. Also, children of un- 


come to aggress also if he observes 
Шол as a way of expressing their 


happy parents may participate in strong rebe 
istinctiveness from their unhappy parents. 


The traditional argument between the 
ring may be an over-simplified 
rictive or permissive, but 
ermissiveness. Extremes in 
h high rebellion. The dy- 
process of the 


pea REARING PRACTICES 3 
п сз and the permissive school of child геа! 
је The question is not whether parents are rest 
Sith ег concerns the extent of their restrictiveness orp 
er of the two directions tend to be associated wit! 
namics of the parent-child relationship can be described as the 
child moving through time from a state of rather complete dependence upon 
15 parents, to a state of relative independence from his parents. The change 
n m a dependent to an independent relationship may be smoother when parents 
€ moderate in their disciplinary practices. The overly restrictive parent holds 

€ reins too tight upon his children, and does not allow for a gradual develop- 


puc of independence. This tight hold on children creates a situation where 
E ly by the child initiating a drastic break with 


ctiveness leads to frustration in the child. 
aggressive toward his parents and sometimes 
s is then interpreted as rebellion. 
c home may produce a state of confusion for the 
ts are so permissive that the child docs not per- 
for behavior. The extremely permissive parent 
but he may also fail to set 


not B m 
th. Only allows the child to make his own decisions, may the had been 
hasize a 
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greatly misinterpreted by modern parents. Whereas he has argued for greater 
permissiveness in the sense that a child should be free to begin making his own 
decisions, he feels that he has been falsely interpreted as proposing that parents 
not set any limits upon their children. When Parents don’t clearly state what 
the rules and limits are, the child has only the option to behave in increasingly 
extreme ways in an attempt to discover the parental limitations. The brand of 
permissiveness which may be exemplified by permissive American parents may 
include a great deal of ambiguity about just how the child is expected to behave- 
This ambiguity produces behavior which is defined as rebellion, but which in 
fact may be considered behavior in search of norms. 

An alternative interpretation of the r 


to put the other d è 
own. Par her 
one of the parents has enough more La ental authority may be best m 
breaker" in the decia cie ority than the other as to be à 
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it will not be tolerated. Children a 
ated. re taught not to aggress t i 
iet and especially not toward mother in particular Tlie 2 d v 
in | when his mother is in control of the home, for although she ma j sie ^ 
| restrictively or permissively and thus produce frustration in the chil е child 
must be gentle toward her. Amis acts 


CONCLUSION 


ћ pa . А 
EUM оа ce л ы cole beer ed 
А . А very restrictive home leads to frustra- 
tion and then to aggression and to further frustration, etc. A ver ја 
home leads to frustration, in not knowing what the parental ex PUE eri 
which then leads to aggression—in search of norms. But ioe њи ges 
checks on the aggression, there is then an increased amount of ысыр 


expressed. 

This study has been concer: 
may contribute to adolescent re 
based upon more exacting measu 
Suggestion it may be helpful to o 
conclusion: 

1. The lower the parental marit 
the adolescent rebellion. 
2. The greater the parental restrictiveness or permissiveness, the 


greater will be the adolescent rebellion. 

3. The less the parental marital happiness and the greater the father's 
authority, the greater will be the adolescent rebellion. 

4. The greater the parental restrictiveness or permissiveness and the 


greater the father's authority, the greater will be the adolescent rebellion. 

5. The greater the parental marital happiness and the greater the 
father's authority, the less will be the adolescent rebellion. 

6. The less the parental restrictiveness or permissiveness and the 
greater the father’s authority, the less will be the adolescent rebellion. 
potheses do not have a clear cut theoretical 
pothesis. Some researchers may, 1л fact, 
f an alternative theoretical framework 
his paper will serve as a 
e effects of familial vari- 


ned with perceived parental conditions which 
bellion. Further research is needed which is 
rements of the major variables. With this 
ffer the following tentative hypotheses in 


al happiness, the greater will be 


ie e could be argued that the hy 

wish t the frustration-aggression hy 

i es d use the above hypotheses as part o 

chan] aining adolescent rebellion. It is hoped that t 
e enge to researchers to further explore the possibl 
5 upon the phenomena of adolescent rebellion. 
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Chapter 4 
Growth in 
Self-Direction 


BY LAURA S. SMART 


a search for something to 
Which one can be true. Fidelity is a virtue that adolescents have to achieve in 
fidelity is that virtue 


ог. Е : ; 
der to move forward in psychosocial development. ЕЧ. ) i 
to man's evolutionary 


The development of the sense of ego identity involves 


h hich belongs 


s пау чыкен e a T i in the interplay of a life 
stag 8e but which—like all basic virtues—can arise only in 10. erp e 
age with the individuals and the social forces of а true community." [21, p. 235]. 
ac iby [6, p. 207] describes these phenomena in terms of attachment. During 
dolescence, as the bonds to parents grow weaker, the individual’s attachment be 
E is directed not only to other people but to institutions other fhan m age 
sep a schools, colleges, and political and religious organizations. и, Ms 
of ган behavior and resulting fidelity 10 ао ee groups are exp 
е growin :dentitv and contributors to 1- К 
Not only toes the on ена seek cultural values worthy of her commit- 
E E ut she also needs a conviction of autonomy, the feeling that she is In charge. 
ona d of adequacy and achievement are also basic, for one must have uet 
al resources in order to offer herself in commitment. Adolescence can be мече 
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through a series of developing goals and values and as attempts to reach the goals 
and to be true to the values. 


Responsibility and Achievement 


Boys and girls at every age level from 12 throu 
to be self-directing, to establish and work for wort 
tive [38]. The subjects answered a 
roles. For example, “Nothing stops 


gh 20 indicated a strong coe 
hwhile goals, and to be a 
questionnaire consisting of portrayals of pom 
Caroline from doing the best she can." Afte 
uestions: Am I like her (him)? Do I want to 
wed significant interest in work-success, indi- 
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nt and adequate [38]. А goal called па 

. adequacy A 
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ion between this section and the discussion. 

9n pages 140-142. Douvan and Adelson found that mascu ine 
Ч internalization of "lies 
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Tequires some development of fem! 
man. 
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would normally be called responsibility by parents and other adults. Responsibility 
in tenth graders was shown to be positively associated with having companionship 
with their parents, and negatively associated with parental rejection and neglect 
[10]. This does not say what caused children to be responsible, or that rejecting, 
neglectful parents caused irresponsibility. More likely, a certain quality of inter- 
action between parent and child builds companionship, mutual involvement, and 
responsibility. High school boys who were low in social responsibility were found 
to be more interested in participating in youth culture and to have lower per- 
formance in school, than boys who scored high on social responsibility. The low 
socially responsible boys were also more likely than the “highs” to be in the general 
curriculum rather than the college [2]. College-preparatory high school seniors 


saw themselves as being concerned primarily with intellectual activities and as 
more than did seniors in the vocational curriculum. Vocational 


oriented rather than people-oriented, and saw success in terms 
lso more socially conforming than college-prep 


needing to achieve 
Students were thing- 
of concrete activities. They were а 


Seni | 

pom of her work to the adolescent probably has a кеп deal » do 
With the responsibility she feels and shows. A serious, єс: = шш ing 
job is likely to evoke more responsible effort and more satisfaction = н на у 
Toutine task. Compare lifeguarding with tidying the garage, or ma id ма ing 
Cake with doing a week’s ironing! Paid work outside the home + : d da 
youngster a greater feeling of responsibility than does working for her — i 
in the former situation, she is judged entirely on her own performance, W. 
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family has to keep her anyway. Responsibility is shown also in school, with friends, 
in the community, in work and play. 


INDEPENDENCE 
dependence or self-relian 


In 
probably in infancy. From ргезс 
characteristic, more so for girls th 


5 dependent behavior with parents; dependent behavior with 
nonparents; withdrawing in face of failu. 


Relating childhood behavior to adult behavi 


: depending оп the ways in which the parents encourage 
children, set tasks for them, and make demands upon them. Children doubtless 
take parents as models for achievement 
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Р Saw present achievements 25 ) 
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third of their lives, thus 
boys and girls saw their 
total life's achievements, whereas the other grou 
per cent of the whole. Ideal achievement scores 

were quite similar for the two groups, 


Attitudes Related to School Success, Although successful students are more 
likely to come from middle-class homes than from disadvantaged some advantage 
students do poorly im school and some © нез 


н TOW poor backgrounds de well a 
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understandable. A student who believes that a person can control his environment 
would logically try to gain mastery of his own. 

The second significant attitude was the position that it is worthwhile to associ- 
ate with formal and informal school groups. A student holding this belief would, 
of course, share interests and activities related to the school. A third important 
dimension was believing that one’s peer group valued education. The student agreed 
with items such as “Most of your friends will probably go on to college.” 

An attitude that did not distinguish between successful and unsuccessful 
students was that education is important. Students generally admitted that educa- 
tion is important. The extent to which they were able to make use of school was 
apparently much more related to the other three dimensions of attitudes and beliefs. 
One of the most interesting results of the study was that home background was 
Significant only because of the differences in peer group attitudes, Advantaged 
students were more convinced than disadvantaged students that their peers valued 

did not explore all aspects of home background and 


education highly. The study | | 
does not prove that no other differences exist. It only shows that among the 
‘erence was significant. 


dimensions studied, only one diff 
Behavior. At the Fels Foundation, 71 subjects were 
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family has to keep her anyway. Responsibility is shown also in school, with friends, 
in the community, in work and play. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Independence or self-reliance is a characteristic that can be scen any perd 
probably in infancy. From preschool years through adolescence, it is a fairly ied 
characteristic, more so for girls than boys [44]. The investigators who stu tis 
independence defined its opposite, dependency, in terms of passive behavior Іп : 
face of obstacles or stress; seeking support, nurturance, and help when under Hus 
seeking affection and emotional support from female adults; seeking help Eee 
specific problems. Dependency in adults was rated on seeking dependent gratifica 
tions in choice of an occupation; dependent behavior toward a love object ere 
heart, husband, wife); dependent behavior with parents; dependent behavior wit 
nonparents; withdrawing in face of failure; conflict over dependent ang 

Relating childhood behavior to adult behavior, results showed that girls who wer 

generally dependent as children tended to be dependent adults, but boys en 
changed during childhood. Probably these findings reflect the pressure that ! 

placed upon boys to become more and more independent as they grow up. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Children develop standards of performance for themselves from their parents 
expectations of them, depending on the ways in which the parents encourag® 
children, set tasks for them, and make demands upon them. Children doubtles 
take parents as models for achievement behavior and aspirations, just as they dom 
other areas. 

Success or failure at school contributes also to aspirations. By the time Т 
child reaches adolescence, he has many experiences that affect his desire for ©Х©© 
lence. his definition of it, and his expectations as to what he will be able to 20" 


o ons and life span expectations were compared ! 
two groups of adolescents, one white and li аи the other Јал qo 
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understandable. A student who believes that a person can control his environment 


would logically try to gain mastery of his own. 

The second significant attitude was the position that it is worthwhile to associ- 
ate with formal and informal school groups. A student holding this belief would, 
of course, share interests and activities related to the school. A third important 
dimension was believing that one's peer group valued education. The student agreed 
with items such as “Most of your friends will probably go on to college." 

An attitude that did not distinguish between successful and unsuccessful 
students was that education is important. Students generally admitted that educa- 
tion is important. The extent to which they were able to make use of school was 
apparently much more related to the other three dimensions of attitudes and beliefs. 
One of the most interesting results of the study was that home background was 
significant only because of the differences in peer group attitudes. Advantaged 
students were more convinced than disadvantaged students that their peers valued 
education highly. The study did not explore all aspects of home background and 
does not prove that no other differences exist. It only shows that among the 
dimensions studie 


d, only one difference was significant. 


Stability of Achievement Behavior. At the Fels Foundation, 71 subjects were 
followed from birth to early adulthood [55]. Ratings of achievement behavior at 
age 10 to 14 showed significant relationships to ratings of adult achievement 


behavior, particularly in the intellectual sphere. In this area, ratings at 10-14 
accounted for at least a quarter of the variation in ratings 1n adulthood. The true 
figure may be greater than 25 per cent, since other kinds of observations, inter- 


views, and ratings might reveal more. Even if childhood experience determined as 
much as half of the adult achievement behavior, there is still e for the ado- 
lescent years to be extremely important in the development of achievement moti- 


vation. 
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family has to keep her anyway. Responsibility is shown also in school, with friends, 
in the community, in work and play. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Independence ог self-reliance is a characteristic that can be seen early in life, 
probably in infancy. From preschool years through adolescence, it is a fairly stable 
characteristic, more so for girls than boys [44]. The investigators who studied 
independence defined its Opposite, dependency, in terms of passive behavior in the 
face of obstacles or stress; seeking support, nurturance, and help when under stress; 
seeking affection and emotional support from female adults; seeking help with 
specific problems. Dependency in adults was rated on seeking dependent gratifica- 
tions in choice of an occupation; dependent behavior toward a love object (sweet- 
heart, husband, wife); dependent behavior with parents; dependent behavior with 
nonparents; withdrawing in face of failure; conflict over dependent behavior. 
Relating childhood behavior to adult behavior, results showed that girls who were 
generally dependent as children tended to be dependent adults, but boys often 
changed during childhood. Probably these findings reflect the pressure that 1$ 
placed upon boys to become more and more independent as they grow up. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Children develop standards of performance for themselves from their parents 
expectations of them, depending on the ways in which the parents encourage 
children, set tasks for them, and make demands upon them. Children doubtless 


take parents as models for achievement behavior and aspirations, just as they дош 
other areas. 


Success or failure at school со 
child reaches adolescence, he has m 


lence, his definition of it, and his expectations as to what he will be able to ace 
complish. Achievement expectations and life span expectations were compared In 


two groups of adolescents, one white and upper-middle-class, the other largely 
black and lower-class [85]. Both grou 
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for success in school were discovered [31]. Successful students from both type 
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understandable. A student who believes that a person can control his environment 
would logically try to gain mastery of his own. 

The second significant attitude was the position that it is worthwhile to associ- 
ate with formal and informal school groups. A student holding this belief would, 
of course, share interests and activities related to the school. A third important 
dimension was believing that one’s peer group valued education. The student agreed 
with items such as “Most of your friends will probably go on to college.” 

An attitude that did not distinguish between successful and unsuccessful 
students was that education is important. Students generally admitted that educa- 
tion is important. The extent to which they were able to make use of school was 
apparently much more related to the other three dimensions of attitudes and beliefs. 
One of the most interesting results of the study was that home background was 
significant only because of the differences in peer group attitudes. Advantaged 
students were more convinced than disadvantaged students that their peers valued 
education highly. The study did not explore all aspects of home background and 
does not prove that no other differences exist. It only shows that among the 
dimensions studied, only one difference was significant. 


Stability of Achievement Behavior. At the Fels Foundation, 71 subjects were 
followed from birth to early adulthood [55]. Ratings of achievement behavior at 
age 10 to 14 showed significant relationships to ratings of adult achievement 
behavior, particularly in the intellectual sphere. In this area, ratings at 10-14 
accounted for at least a quarter of the variation in ratings in adulthood. The true 
figure may be greater than 25 per cent, since other kinds of observations, a 
Views, and ratings might reveal more. Even if childhood experience determined as 
much as half of the adult achievement behavior, there is still room for the ado- 
lescent years to be extremely important in the development of achievement moti- 
vation. 


Parental Influence. When parent-adolescent relationships are studied for in- 
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work and decision making. Parental faith is implicit. The youngster and everyone 
else must realize that if a parent expects his offspring to do well, while giving her 
autonomy within wide limits, then the parent believes strongly in the child. Such 
a relationship has meaning for an adolescent’s sense of identity, as well as for her 
desire to excel. She is faced with the problem of believing in herself, her abilities 
and potential, with the questions of whether she will be able to play the roles in 
life that she wants to play and of what are the roles she would like to play. The 
demonstrated faith of parents shows her that significant people are sure she can 
accomplish what she must. 


BACKGROUND FACTORS 


What kinds of setting produce the types of parent-child relationships that 
lead to high-achievement motivation? Research shows that culture, class, family 


size, position in the family, and family structure all have some bearing on the 
question. 


Race Differences. Southern white and black adolescents (ages 14 to 17), of 

low socioeconomic status, were compared on two dimensions that are related 10 
school success [86]. Delay of gratification was tested by offering real choices, such 
as one candy bar now or a box of candy bars three weeks from today. The white 
students were more likely to wait three weeks for a larger reward. Internal versus 
external control was assessed by a questionnaire that measured the extent (0 
which the adolescent believed in luck, chance, fate, or powers beyond his control 
ramer than in his own abilities and activities. For example, one question Was» 
When somebody gets mad at you, do you feel that there is nothing you can do 

about it?” White students were much more likely than black students to locate 
the source or control inside themselves. The authors point out that a recent study 
of preschool children of low socioeconomic status showed no difference betwee? 
blacks and whites in locus of control, Therefore, they say, significant differences 
in experience occur during the elementary school years, convincing the black 
students that they have little control over what happens ‘to them and that it is 


better to take a small reward now than { d 
4 О trust oth i ег rewar 
promised for later. ers to deliver a larg 


Class Differences. Comparisons show the middle class to be most concerned 
with achievement and most intent upon training its children thus. The successful 
middle-class parent serves as a model of academic and occu ational achievement, 
thereby actively perpetuating middle-class behavior in his Bs 

The joint effects of social class and family size were studied for boys only 
[65]. Although the middle class averaged the highest achievement scores, scores 
within a given class varied greatly with the sizes of the families. The lowest aspira- 
tion levels were seen in large lower-class families, the next lowest in large upper 
class families. Medium-sized upper-class families produced about the same 
aspiration levels as middle-class families. 


Position in the Family. Ordinal position makes a difference in achievement 
orientation. The popular notion is that eldest children are most ambitious. Whe? 


Duri Р 
uring her summer as а сатр counselor, this young woman was able to find out 


whether she wanted to be a teacher. 


est child does not always 


Clas -— А 
ss and family size аге also taken into account, the eld 
ugh he often does. When 


к the one most interested in achievement, altho’ 
and late ier ability and achievement motivation were compared for firstborn 
With at Ў -born high school students, it was found that firstborn children of fathers 

east a high school education scored higher than their later-born siblings, 


b | 
ut that this relationship did not hold for children whose fathers had not graduated 
score lower than their 


f " 

mud school. Third-born children, however, tended to 

highly ; orn siblings regardless of their father’s education [24]. When scores of a 

Lupi. group. National Merit Scholarship examination participants, were 

Cations Ed firstborns of smaller families scored higher, even when parents edu- 
ighest and family income were controlled [8]. 4 third study indicated that the 

Position achievement scores of all belonged to children born into intermediate 
igh in EM large families of the upper and middle classes. Eldest children scored 

ina oe families in the upper and middle class. The youngest child 

Oriente, 21 upper- or middle-class family was likely 10 be just as achievement- 
amil as the eldest. Least ambitious of all was the eldest in a large lower-class 

У. Second place for lack of achievemen ivation went to the 


агре ц t mot youngest ina 
pper or middle-class family [65]. 
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a role acceptable to the young person and to the adults and peers important to п 
[69]. In contrast to the situation in simple societies, where there is little choice о 
occupation, modern youth is faced with a bewildering array of possibilities. Even 
though his parents may be ready with advice or even urging, the young person 
feels the necessity for self-direction in choosing his occupation. To be adequate 
and successful in an acceptable work role is usually a requirement of adulthood. 
In actually doing adult work, a young person learns to distinguish between what 


he thinks and hopes he might become, and what he hopes and thinks he could do 
in order to make a better world [40]. 


The background for vocational choice lies 


in the development of the sense of 
industry, 


in the stage previous to adolescence, for here is where work skills and 
attitudes take on great importance. The child identifies with his parents as workers 
and with older children and with other workers. He begins to learn to organize his 
time and to put work ahead of ‘play appropriately. He experiments with different 
vocational roles, observing, learning about them, sometimes choosing one. Thus 


er [5]. 


he shapes his concept of himself as a potential work 


A summer job in construc- 
tion offers opportunities to 
explore different kinds of 
work and to develop 
valuable skills. 


ROBERT J. 1220 
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А Vocational guidance means helping with both the choosing and the prepara- 
tion. In a broad sense, all of education is preparation for work roles. The young- 
ster's interaction with his school depends upon many influences, including the 
important ones of his desire for achievement and his intellectual resources. Edu- 
cational achievement and vocational preparation depend also on the opportunities 
offered. 

Teenagers profit from opportunities to try out occupational roles in volunteer 


work or summer jobs. As the photograph on page 179 suggests, working as a camp 


counselor, for example, gives a young person à chance to know whether she would 


like to be a professional in child development. 


The Schools. The purpose of formal education is to prepare young people 
for future participation in society. How well this purpose is achieved by the schools 


has long been a subject of intense debate. Schools are a middle-class institution, 


and children from lower socioeconomic levels do not come to school as well 


equipped to function within it as do middle-class children. It has been argued that 
a major purpose of the schools is custodial, to keep children from the labor market. 
Middle-class parents have more money with which to support their children 
through their years of schooling than do lower-class parents, who may need the 
additional income that their children could earn if they worked [15]. А 
Failing to finish high school, of course, lowers а person’s future earning 
ability. Black youngsters and youngsters from lower socioeconomic levels have 
been suspended and expelled at higher rates than have white, middle-class 
children, Very often, the black child is also a child from a poor family. A national 
Study of schoolchildren in all grades reported that more than а million children 
Were suspended from school one or more times during the school year 1972-73 
[13]. For black secondary school children, the suspension rate was one out of eight. 
According to the report, almost two thirds of the suspensions were for “non- 
dangerous, nonviolent” offenses such as smoking, tardiness, truancy, ог cutting in 
On the lunch line. One black girl was suspended for five days because she did not 
Wear a gym suit, something that she probably could not afford to buy. Fn 
_ Although most suspensions of schoolchildren are for nonviolent acts, ine 
ism in schools is on the rise. In the United States, school vandalism is estimated to 
Cost about $500 million per year. according to à Senate subcommittee study. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1973, assaults on teachers rose 71 per cent to 70,000 "serious 
assaults, and assaults on students 1050 85 per cent [15]. Some observers of the 
high school scene believe that much of the problem lies in the newly won rights 
Of students, rights that are not accompanied by responsibilities. Students gne 
1СепШу won the right to wear what they want to school. In some cases, inen 
“a reduced the amount of time for suspension set by з antoni Piy tae 
© as said to be unduly harsh” [32]. School officials have been pr E 
hing students lockers. To protect the 18 ded 
dents :nistrators alike, it has been suggested that high sc e) 
Pw i i 5, 32]. If students tru their daily 
cisions, they would be less likely to resort to sabotage. shat allow students 


= Some schools are experimenting with innovative programs that #000 schools, 
pu flexibility in choosing courses. Across the country, 2 > 
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С] Per Cent Graduated 
ШЕ рег Cent Failed to Graduate 


Class of 1962 Class of 1972 Class of 1982 
(Projected) 


2 
Figure 4-1, Percentages of high school graduates and dropouts for 1962 and 1972, 
and percentage of dropouts projected for 1982, United States, 


Source: C. R. Herron and D. Johnston. There is less dropping out. New York Times, August 24, 
1975. 


about half of which are located in th 
alternative schools, teachers discuss 
grams students pursue their studies 
Stars at a university observatory, 
baking at the corner bakery, or 
home—all for academic credit, 
must comply with state academi 
quired subjects such as English а 

More students are graduatin 


à ing television, poorer teaching, and à 
change in the mix of students taking the tests [22]. 


Opportunities for Education. In the United States and Canada, everyone who 


Course in secondary school. pu 
utomatic entrance to college. T 
п Systems of selection. For талу 


years, it has been possible for anyone who could Pay, to get into a college, al- 


though not necessarily the one of his first choice. The State of California has 
practiced open access for some time, admitting all high school graduates ме 
desired to a two-year college, all those in the Upper third of their high schoo 
graduating class to a state college, and those in the upper 12 per cent of their 
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class to a state university [35]. Starting in September 1970, City College of New 

y 5 р у leg 
York (CCNY) not only began to practice open education for all city residents 
y Deg P p y 
but also provided the education free of cost. The result was an immediate increase 
of enrollments by about 75 per cent. Half of the new students needed remedial 
reading and math. However, CCNY's 1970 class of freshmen remained enrolled at 
rates comparable to freshmen in other colleges throughout the nation. Enrollment 
of blacks and Puerto Ricans doubled between 1969 and 1975. Students with low 
high school grade point averages who participated in a special program that pro- 
vided remedial courses and stipends and free books for poor students did as well 
tudents with higher high school averages who did not participate 
in the program [30]. What CCNY's experiment suggests is that disadvantaged 
students can succeed in college when they are allowed to attain the skills that 
middle-class children more easily acquire as they grow up. 

Educational opportunities are more available for the middle class than for 
the poor, and for whites rather than for minority students. Of 18- and 19-year-olds, 
under 4 per cent of whites and 7 per cent of blacks have an education of eight 
years or less; 9 per cent of whites and 21 per cent of blacks have one or two years 
of high school; 73 per cent of whites and 63 per cent of blacks have three or four 

E c t of whites have one to four years of college, 
years of high school; and 13 per cen 5 : үз Pik at tea 
versus 7 per cent of blacks [16]. Children from a family with an hildren from 
than $3,000 per year are one-third less likely to go to college than chi ne mn 
families that earn $15,000 or more per year [30]. Since а vrai s only a 
been made, since in that year children from $3,000-per-year es ae [35] 
fifth as likely to go to college as children from $15,000-per-year ami e^ "m 

The Ameri lan also includes terminal education for those e ecti g 

e American pla А ible. The junior high school 
high school, with preparation for some vocations possib!e. e ju E, ol guitar 
is an American invention designed to accommodate to the variety р , 


tellectual, and emotional grow n red in people between abou and 15. 
B wi 1 r 
o! 1 g th encountere! peop. 


Ideally, the junior high provides a time and a pl à 
Же e that 
can pice A sion Шеше and find at least the ро аа m D 
fits, if not the exact form. Guided by teachers a им in these areas, he is 
{0 interests, talents, and achievements. With erent : Шы о кы 
helped to choose the high school course that will = унво 2 Г some sort 
role. Whether the junior high school is fulfilling its 00180 ` 
лл 5 required ру C en a A than for 
H i ter for low- a 

The ility of going to college is 5162191 po 
I dips St ds ra same for high пе on iss i с en 
fathers w á i demia, their offspring па 

е ated with aca > 1 n 

tendance ies, Birth Ы is also associated with college opportunities и se 

In recent. ears, tests that are used as criteria for айшә pev isad. 
some under нй "for such tests are claimed to be ee DAT (School 
Vantaged students as a group perform less well on tests add hat such tests 
and College Ability Test). However, it has been de T [12], What is 
а 5 " 
Te generally useful predictors of grade-point averag 


ary skills 
i ad students the necess 
= Say Fis otha ts п m cicada y with their middle-class 


ds Study habits so that they may compete Succ which in the ten years since its 
ntemporaries. Such a program is the Job Corps. 


academically as 5 


a 
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founding has given basic education and job training to disadvantaged youth age 
16 to 21. Forty-five per cent of Job Corps trainees were illiterate or poor readers 
when they entered the program. Trainees get the Opportunity to develop behavior 
patterns that will improve their chances of getting and keeping jobs, and they may 
earn high school equivalency certificates. While in the program, they get complete 
medical, dental, and mental health care. Over two thirds of those who complete 
the program have been placed in jobs [9]. In order to give more disadvantaged 


and marginal young people an equal access to education, programs such as the 
Job Corps should be greatly expanded. 


Education Required by Various Occupations. Educational level is related to 
occupational level. As one ascends the Occupational scale, more and more years 
of academic achievement are required, with the professions necessitating education 
that extends into adulthood, A college education has become almost essential for 
success in the professions and management occupations. The average professional 
or technical worker has had more than four years of college. In some jobs, the 
worker can learn while doing, through an apprenticeship, an in-service training 


fter an appropriate amount of formal educa- 


teachers. 
Highly creative adolescents were found t 
than highly intelligent (high IQ) adolescents [23]. The creatives mentione 
significantly more occupations and more unconventional ones, They were also more 
likely to mention expressive occupations such as writing and dancing. High 10 
adolescents chose occupations such as engineering, architecture, science, medicine: 
law, and teaching. They judged success by conventional standards and planned for 


о have very different career choices 
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careers to conform to what others expected of them. The creatives diverged from 
stereotyped meanings, rejected the models provided by teachers, and sought careers 
that did not conform to the expectations of others. 


Special Abilities. In addition to intelligence tests, occupational aptitude tests 
are used for occupational selection. A factor analysis of 59 different tests given to 
2,156 subjects yielded these factors as pertinent in the various occupations [64]: 
verbal meaning, number, manipulation of spatial relations, general intelligence, 
netric forms, perception of words and numbers, aiming, accuracy 
ovement, speed, finger dexterity, manual dexterity, and logic. 
Judes measuring such abilities and matching the individual 
to the requirements of the occupation. A given ability can be desirable, undesirable, 
or neutral for a certain job. Social ability, for example, although not listed in the 
factors given, is very valuable to an insurance salesman, of indifferent use to a 
fireman, and possibly distracting to a theoretical physicist. Р 

High school athletes have been found to have higher vocational goals than 
nonatheletes, and boys on the starting team were more likely to plan to attend 
college than substitute players [71]. Encouragement by their d um s 
an important influence on their aspirations by boys who planned to attend college. 


perception of geon 
or precision of m 
Vocational guidance inc 


ent at 10 and 11 years predicts education 


and vocational achievement at 17 and 18 [14]. Personality factors ово 
choice of occupation as well as to achievement in the work role oe ~ p 
às interests are considered an expression of personality, then. a great и an 
Search has been done in this area. Interest inventories are questionnaires t : ud а 
а pattern of interests. The pattern is then matched to the interest ee Lak 2 
engaged in a certain occupation. In the Strong Vocational ia b ^ "ed 
ample, occupations are grouped by similarity of interest pat ap fit. Thus, a 
vidual’s test results are examined to see which group y ea of vie manager, 
person may find that his pattern fits that of Group IX, pipe 5 еар 0, 
Teal estate salesman, and life insurance salesman. Fé em таные ati 
а ено, enges ш даљ равну зе up as distinct: scientific, 
actor-analyzed, these broad types Ot ! = chi ite unstable. 
Inguistic, teg and business [64, р. 86]. Interests in children eil em high 
Dlerest patterns increase in permanence as adolescents poge gente 
School and college. A longitudinal study concludes that the puc tat d 
9f scientists become crystallized in boys between ages 10 vs Зе Ele 
mperamental pattern basic to the interests becomes establis s ae abt, £f 

irls who are interested in careers, as contrasted with those who ve Орол 
certain characteristics. The career girls scored higher on scales eet: shape at 
llity, self-control, and achievement. Their career interests began to 


97 before the age of 14 [79]. 


Personality Factors. Good adjustm 


d by cultural 


Cultural and Family Influences. Vocational plan region in which the 


P ; ry ог $ 

es and by the type of jobs available in the (a 2 ani cultural influences. 
lescent lives. Economic factors аге closely bound 0р А opportunities to learn 
Магеп from economically deprived areas have fewe 


s will be affecte 


Valu 
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values and behaviors that will facilitate their success. As much as parents want 
their children to succeed, they may be unable to help them much if survival is of 
primary importance. Children from lower socioeconomic groups have lower occu- 
pational aspirations [29, 59] and lower academic success [56]. р ; 

The higher the socioeconomic level of the family, the better are the children's 
chances of going to college, graduating from college, achieving high-level occupa- 
tions, and achieving eminence. The reasons for these conditions are complex. They 
include differences in all sorts of opportunities as well as the personality structure 
produced by middle- and upper-class families and the values held by these families. 
Studies of eminence and achievement at high levels usually show a larger-than- 
chance proportion of firstborns and only children. The same is true in studies of 
gifted children and children with high IOs [64, 75]. 

Generally speaking, 
children, the children a: 
Parents who had low а 
their children’s plans ac 
[18]. However, it is im 
capabilities when enco 
children of low intelli 
discouraged [4]. 


when parents have high occupational aspirations for their 
те more likely to го on to posthigh school education. 
spirations for their children were less likely to perceive 
curately, and appeared to be alienated from their childhood 
portant for parents to perceive realistically their children's 
uraging them to set goals for themselves. When parents of 
gence set high goals, the children become withdrawn and 


Boys who strongly identify with their fathers were found to have higher levels 
of occupational aspiration, more self-confidence, and greater satisfaction with 
high school than boys with low father-identification [42]. When the same subjects 


Year previously, but the optimism 
Ў 5 because the Lows, who had ex- 

Highs, felt better about themselves 
once they were out of school. 


Sex and Cultural Differences in Vocational Goals, Most of the available T°- 
search on vocations concerns boys and men i i 


as major professional (such as medici 
(such as nursing and photography), cle 
comparison with boys, were much mori 
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any of the others measured, and American girls set the lowest goals of all. This 
finding suggests that American women were still responding to the traditional ex- 
pectation that girls make a career of domesticity, using jobs outside the home as 
short-time stopgaps. Although American girls are supposed to have equal оррог- 
tunities with boys, they did not pick up the option. The authors point out that in 
many cases, women’s so-called emancipation means only adding an outside job to 
a full-time domestic load, amounting to a new type of double standard. 

The cross-cultural findings may be misleading. Although Americans were seen 
to have lower occupational aspirations than students in the other countries, this 
e result of a difference in samples. Since large numbers of Americans go 
is not very similar to the small elite groups who have access 
in other countries. Even though the investigators equated 
backgrounds, it is possible that social-class differences were 


may be th 
to college, this group 
to higher education 
fathers’ occupational 


great enough to influence the results. у 
Sex differences in occupational goals are also influenced by parents. Students 


and parents in Wisconsin were studied for six years, beginning when the children 
were in seventh and eighth grade and ending when they were in the twelfth grade 
[58]. In the seventh and eighth grades, the more intelligent and achieving girls 
With fewer problems wanted to pursue occupations through which they could be- 
Come independent. In the ninth and tenth grades, the children became vu d 
cerned with work fulfillment, and parents began to stress to their ge ces ue 
importance of preparing to become housewives. Boye eps Na Vai 
emphasis upon using their unique abilities in their work and shov 


With security. | К 
In Mom 10 and 11, boys were more concerned than girls about Ae 
à good income. Girls were more interested in helping others, having me 
family, and working with people. In the eleventh grade, girls eet p d 
that their parents also thought that their earning an income was gs пеш 
than their using their abilities to work with people. Boys accurately sé i 
5 i income and using their 

Parents as stressing the import 


ance of earning a good i 3 
х wanted 

talents, Senior girls were more likely than boys to say that the job they 

did not require a college education. 


Workers in dead-end jobs tend to deal with 
their vocational frustration by giving up hope of a 


dvancement and concentrating 
i nen than men 
Оп developing strong relationships with peers [44a]. Many more won 
r s possi 


ave jobs in which little or no advancement i ble. It is likely үр та kt 
© parents in the Wisconsin study, perceiving the reality of the mar etp S in 
Pared their daughters to accept the kinds of jobs that they were likely to ue pi 
prepared girls to build happy social relationships instead of encouraging 
© ambitious, assertive, and prepared for advancement. | 
Student and parent values in the lower years of secondary 5с 24. 
Telated with the values held by seniors. Figure 4-2 illustrates uei Пи 
Ог example, seventh- and eighth-grade students who had ice amily 
is Benerally the same students who as seniors valued job security. 


hool were сог- 
relations. 
oblems 


s through solving 
tudy is concerned 
ages. Selecting 


idea that growth occur 
Iled the Career Pattern 5 
tional behavior at various 


Cert Vocational Maturity. Based on the 
With 2 Problems at each age, a project ca 
finding out what is appropriate voca 
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Seventh and Eighth Grades Nineth and Tenth Grades Tenth and Eleventh Grades — Twelth Grade 


More family problems. — ————— = Boys and girls who 
valued security. 


Girls who valued 
independence. 
Fewer family problems. §=————————————~—~~_______ ETT 


valued affiliation 


Boys who valued 
independence. 


Value on creativity О ————— = Béjana gims who 
by self and parent. valued independence. 
Value on affiliation — —' 
Di pies: = ys who valued affiliati 
by self. Boys who value 
Value on creativity ———e Boys and girls who saw 
бузав, important 
ng their goals. 


Figure 4. 


-2. Correlati i В i 
iE rrelations across time of values held by high school students and their 


Source: P. А, Perrone. А longitudinal stud 


ance Quarterly, 1973, 116-123. ly of occupational values in adolescents. Vocational Guid- 


and preparing for an occu 
order to understand better 


of behavior that indicated vo 


cational 1 i ; + i 
the long view ahead, the short maturity, planning orientation, and taking 


см ке, and the intermediate view. Wisdom of 
t Doys this age. Almost half the subjects had VO 


standard vocational interest test, 


Those boys who did express wise preferences howe 
among the more successful young men at a | ү 


- н $ SS at a Я u- 
cation and vocational choices, acceptance o Ec 25 were concerned with ей 


cational levels, cultural stimulation, ou 

This research shows, then, that 
maturity is an expression of the whol 
Preparation for taking adult roles has 
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that it is unwise to let boys this age make vocational choices that will limit their 
experience and education, since they tend not to choose appropriately. 


Moral Development 


Increasing self-direction is possible through the development of moral judg- 
ment and moral action. The sénse of identity includes a concept of oneself as a 
moral person, behaving responsibly and acceptably in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of his fellow men. The adolescent, then, is concerned with what is right and with 
doing right. Moral knowledge and moral actions are not the same, although both 


are essentials of morality. 


MORAL KNOWLEDGE 


As the child interacts with 
and reconstructs the thought processes wit 
comes to decisions, and carries out actions. 
successive transformations of ways of thinking an 
about right and wrong, and about the self in relation to these” [78]. “Moral de- 

о а moral view to one’s experi- 


Velopment involves a continual process of matching 1 1 
ence of life in a social world” [46]. Because he experiences conflict, the child 


changes his moral structures in an effort to make them fit with reality as he knows 
it. Achievement of formal thought and broader experience make possible a more 
comprehensive kind of thinking about morality. The adolescent can think more 
objectively than the child, who is more influenced by his own needs and desires. 
Greater flexibility of thought makes it possible to go beyond the immediate 
Situation to consider many factors that might have a bearing on the question. 
Therefore, he can judge an act right or wrong ог in-between in terms of the inten- 
“ions and the setting in which it happened, whereas à child is more likely to judge 
ап act in terms of results and to declare it good or bad rather than shaded. An 
adolescent can accept, understand, and invent flexible rules because he is flexible 
' thought. His ability to control thought empowers him to hold different и ен 
Of a conflict situation in mind while considering all, and thus to avoid the conflict- 
'g statements often produced by younger children. NO | РА 
Adolescent potui for реа іп moral thinking (as in all thinking 
Contrasts with the dependency of the child, who thinks that rules are unchangeable, 
Biven by adults or by God, or by some obscure and rigid agent. An adolescent can 
“81у take the role of another. He can understand duty and obligation ei 
a Teciprocal rights and expectations that people have of one opo pen iem 
Је childish concept of duty is obedience to a rule or to an adult. Chil ore 
ely to believe in an eye-for-an-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth type of justice, se т 
People must pay for their misdeeds by enduring inevitable punishment gi 


m ; iustice based оп making 
© authority, Adolescents can grasp @ concent О п, atu ame 


a social and moral environment, he constructs 
h which he thinks about moral issues, 
“These changing structures represent 
d feeling about the social world, 


ends for misd iri d toring W pili i 
eeds, repairing and resi oring on ty, equalit 
bene by the wrongdoing, They cm conceive of individual responsibili y, equality 
Те the law, and impartiality in justice [45]. ү mature Ways possible 


his is not to say that all adolescents think in the mos 
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at their age, or that children do not occasionally think on the levels designated 
as adolescent. Everyone has heard of a little child making an extraordinarily sag 
moral comment and everyone knows that adolescents (and adults) оше 
think childishly. Furthermore, what is “mature” moral judgment in one Nee 
milieu may not be so in another. Cross-cultural research has not substantiated tha 
individuals in all cultures go through invariant stages of moral development (50, 
70], as is claimed by Kohlberg and others [62]. What is clear is that a young child’s 
moral reasoning is usually less complex than that of an adult or an adolescent. 


MORAL BEHAVIOR 


Although there is some relation 
people often fail to do what the 


emerges: the individual becomes 
beginnings of self. 
interact with peer: 


the implications of his actions fo 


A very young child believe 
children realize that rul 


r others. 


must establish her own life-style and 
the expectations of her family, inte 


demands of the peer and larger culture, The fourth dimension of moral develop” 


r 
€ standards set down by others, pc? 


pressure, and the desire for prestige. And finally, the individual is somewhere along 


a continuum of preferring to follow patterns of mora] behavior established by the 
culture in which she lives, and preferring to make moral decisions on the basis. of 
intuition and personal ethical codes. Other writers [53] suggest that the choosing 
of one moral act over another depends upon the individual's motivation ар 
desire for one outcome or another, for example, immediate reward oni on 
temporally distant one. For instance, an adolescent may be tempted to cheat ОП а 
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exam for the immediate reward of a higher grade, but decides against it because 
she believes that cheating is wrong or that in the long run it would work against 
her. 


FAMILY INFLUENCES 
у As cognitive and social interactions permit continuous reorganizing of moral 
judgments and moral actions, certain kinds of experiences stand out as particularly 
significant. Family relationships are, of course, one of the important areas of ex- 
perience. How do families influence moral development? 

Peck and Havighurst were concerned with the family relationships of the boys 
whose character development was followed and analyzed [57]. Each subject was 
assigned a character type (which was really a description of his moral judgment 
and conduct), on the basis of ratings, interviews, and tests. Peck and Havighurst 
found that some of their subjects remained at immature levels, some showed 
mixed behavior, typical of two levels, and some reacted fairly consistently at 
the highest level. Family correlates are given for each of the character types (levels 
of moral judgment and behavior) : | | б 

Туре 1: Тһе amoral person acts largely on impulse, motivated by immediate 
rewards and punishments. . . . Egocentric, he sees other people as means to ends. 
He is unsuccessful and ineffectual because of his inability to set realistic goals, 
to adapt his behavior, and to control his impulses. This type did not occur in pure 
form in any of the 34 subjects, but was mixed with other kinds of moral behavior. 

Amoral adolescents” families were chaotically inconsistent, rejecting the 
children, giving them neither gratification nor any rules or principles to guide 
them. With no chance of gaining pleasure through pleasing his parents, the child 
used impulse gratification. Sometimes he was punished for it, sometimes not. 
Therefore, he never learned behavior that was acceptable and useful for carrying 


©n in the outside world. : 
"Type 2: The expedient person considers other people's welfare and jm 
9nly in order to gain her own ends. She is more successful than the amoral type 3 
Understanding other people and hence more successful in gratifying herself throug! 
Others, She fits in when she has to do so in order to gain her ends, but takes the 
“asiest way in avoiding as many demands as possible. She respects the reward- 
Punishment power of adults and behaves correctly in their presence, as does a 
Tee-year-old. She is often tense from suppressing impulses and seeking the human 


War 
mth that she cannot find. giving indiscriminate 
o 


ilies were mostl lenient, г 
ч A tern was high 


1. One different pat 


his own desires a ү 
him nor controlled him, 


Sensitive to approval, but placing 
ther people's points of view. 


in 
frt a parents had neither demanded from 
~ ize rules, nor did he learn to adapt to © ge principles. 
Plays vel II: The conforming person follows rules rat A ше weit others want 
nd оне role assigned to him by his society and say" и t is the irrational- 
SXpect of him. A variation at this stage of developmen! 


He 
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conscientious person, who follows rules compulsively. He does not теты 
rules are man-made to serve human purposes, and he follows them withou 
i nd motivation. | 

" po adolescents’ families were largely consistent, autocratic, and 
severe punishers. Mutual trust existed in some, mutual distrust and A 
in others. Consistent authoritarianism seemed to be the key factor in pro vase 
conforming adolescents. It provided the children with stable behavior pa A 
that they used unquestioningly and fairly successfully as long as they could rp 
in a similar community. These adolescents tended to feel positively tonar iés 
parents and to like their family life. Irrational-conscientious adolescents’ fami 
were severe to extremely severe in their discipline, 5% 

Level III: The rational-altruistic person is spontaneous, friendly, percepti За 
and concerned with the well-being of other people. His impulses are usually "A 
accord with his own principles and with what society approves. He feels А ~ 
hostility and guilt. This type of person matches Erikson’s concept of an individu 


with firm identity, well-developed intimacy, and a strong sense of generativity- 
About a quarter of the subjects in the stud 


y showed a considerable component 
of rational-altrustic character. 

Rational-altruistic adolescents familie: 
loving, democratic, and lenient. They enco 
creasing number of decisions as the children 
right to decide what they considered necess 
love and rational discipline seemed to be i 
peared to be essential, joint determinants of 

Peck and Havighurst found signific 
and family relationships in four areas: 
of family life, democratic control, and s 
that the child learned to feel and act mor; 
and father had been in their relationships 


5 were consistent, strongly pustii 
uraged their children to make an cH 
’s judgment matured, but reserved ai 
ary for the children, Mature parent i» 
nterrelated and overlapping. Both ар 
good character. lity 
ant relationships between persona cy 
mutual trust and approval, за 
everity of punishment. They pe 
ally as just the kind of person his mot 
With him. 


Values and the Social Order 


The virtue of fidelity, a product of the devel 
quires a community to which 


examine his social Order, to make sense out of it. 


; 15 
pects of his community. а 
Я : rOm a concrete, Dur 

notion to one of a social order. If a child lives in a complex culture, he may 


t 
9 community as the world. ae 
necessarily, though. We knew an 18-year-old ricksha driver in Banaras, а ™ 


complex culture, who had never heard of Delhi or Calcutta. ) seis 
When cultural values and purposes are clearly stated and strongly held, 1 
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A young women’s band parades on 
Clearly stated, as they are in China, 
Uncertainty and ambivalence. 


n Peking. When cultural values are 
о experience less 


National Day i 
adolescents can be expected t 


to their society, thus achieving 


mmit themselves 
ity of purpose in that society. 


ead 
asier for adolescents to СО 
anim 


fidelity, Recent visitors to China report a un 


POLITICS AND LAW 
A child has a concrete concept of his community, country, and government. 
17 cannot imagine an abstract collect! е from a study [36] of 
Snc elementary schoolchildren is t old Tommy to the 
estion **What is the government?" 
ke the president but 


kers and all these peo] 
he government's 


ivity. An exampl 
he answer of 7-year- 


he isn't actually à president. 
ple work for the government. 


The government is li 
property and he lets people 


is builders, the street та 

e sidewalks and streets are t 

Walk in them. 

"m He has a moneymaking ma 
esn't use it. I think he uses m 

necklaces with little things- 

: + . Probably he works in t 


Washington. He doesn't live i 
ы He's the judge of the wildlife service. I sent 
irds and he told the wildlife service to send me that p 


very The young child views the president as р 
Powerful [36]. He sees his country an 


e and he makes a lot of money, but he 


chin 
on—some money is put Оп 


oney for decorati 
the President. He does! He lives in 
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him a letter abou 
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symbols, especially the flag and Statue of Liberty, are points of крз 
the eighth grade, the concept of nation has some abstraction an wood "tha 
content. When asked why they were proud to be American, freedom’ а apos 
right to vote" became frequent answers by eighth graders. Also at this hoo 
country was seen as part of a larger, organized system of countries. 4 rn 
political knowledge is understandably influenced by current events, an 
answers to questions reflect the imminence of an electio 
dent or candidate, and the turmoil over a war [61]. s 
Even in early adolescence, between 13 and 15, the child understands gove e 
ment in terms of its concrete agents, such as the police, the mayor, and the apnd 
dent [1]. In later adolescence, he grasps the structure and processes of E 
community. He comes to realize that the agents of the government are ш 
the social order, and that politics involves interactions of citizens and commun! е 
Concepts of law undergo significant transformations during the Cer E 
years. Adelson and his associates [1] interviewed 120 subjects between 10 an си 
years of age, beginning with the premise that 1,000 people had moved toa Рас! nd 
island to build a community. Questions dealt with a wide range of political a 


i e 
legal topics. Answers showed the years from 13 to 15 to be the time when th 
following important changes occurred: 


n, the shooting of a presi- 


1. From a concrete to abstract level o 
purpose of laws?" a typical 13-year- 
doing things they're not su 
you're in the city, like speedin: 


is the 
f discourse. When asked, “What 15 th 


to think that existing 
ment was. Adolescents 
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anticipating future results from one or another course of action. They understood 
that the law must accommodate competing interests and must balance short-term 
against long-term effects. Thus does an adolescent come to know his community 
in the complexity of its political and legal institutions, and on this basis he can 
and will pledge his fidelity. 


Race and Class Differences in Political Views. Views of the political and 
legal system are affected by the life experiences of the individual. Black adolescents 
who felt the effects of racial discrimination expressed “less support for the President 
and the police and reject(ed) a paternalistic, benevolent view of the government” 
[27]. Knowledge of high school civics apparently increased the political cynicism 
and lowered the feelings of political power of black adolescents in a rural, poor 
community in the South [63]. Black adolescents were found to feel less powerful 
politically, and more alienated from the political system, than white students from 
the same inner-city high school [51]. Black adolescents, however, are not alone 
in their feelings of powerlessness. When rural, blue-collar, and white-collar youth 
Were compared, the white-collar youth were found to be “more теуш. тоге 
alienated from traditional values, more accepting of sexually permissive behavior, 


and (to feel) less able to affect the world around them” [7]. 


RELIGION 

. In developing his sense o 
With the religious institution © 
and whom can I be true?” His religion answers, 
E : ppp" h 
and Jesus” or “To Buddha’s teachings” Or To the god s yoe 
ishnu, Durga, Sarasvati—as you decide.” His church coni sh OL came 

child or God through a confirmation ceremony. Tf the church 


ntil the child has chieved some tac У ormal thought. ther 5 
acili y ith forn g 
as a ved f 1 1 h 


king of questions and pondering on conflic einst меи 
Pertinent to his developing sense of identity 172, р. 2% mal A n endo 
YPically take place at puberty, in order to establish an In 


* own eyes and in the eyes of God and the social E d ——" 
Just as increased cognitive and social growth underlie 


i i ment. 
Adolescence, so they also contribute to religious and Wü 
in, 5 adolescent, in his urge for self-direction, tries to find out de 
$ Of life. To find his identity involves placing himself in new ы 
g ally results from a successful search is called by Erikson the 
" PP. 268, 269]. 


f identity, the adolescent has important interactions 
f his culture. He asks, “Who am 1?” and „о what 
“A child of God” and To God 
oice—Shiva, 


identity as à 
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se of integrity 


wing religion 


f vie : 
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related to the young adolescent’s being under the control of parents and teachers. 
This finding is consistent with those of the studies on adolescents’ conceptions of 
law, described previously. 

Four religious orientations were distinguished in the Menninger group of 
adolescents. The largest number were traditional, accepting the forms of the 
church with little question, integrating it weakly into their lives. The second group 
was conventional, echoing parents, pastors, and priests, maintaining a childhood 
orientation. The third group conformed to peers, believing much that was neither 
traditional nor conventional. The fourth group held beliefs that resulted from 
their own struggles in coping with the environment. This group led the investigator 
to the conclusion that vulnerability or Openness to stress is an important pie- 
disposition to religious experience. As the adolescent tries actively to cope Wit 
conflict in solving identity problems, he is likely to recall symbols, myths, and 
rituals, and to appeal to loyalties larger than his immediate group and to open 
himself to novelty, mystery, and creative life forces. 

In recent years, adolescent participation in religion has been increasing. ^ 
1975 Gallup poll indicated that 55 per cent of American young people had "quite 
a lot" or “a great deal” of confidence in organized religion, and that 35 per cent 
usually attended weekend religious services [84]. New forms of Christianity such 
as the Children of God, old forms of Judaism such as Hassidism, and Easter 
religions such as Hinduism and Buddhism are attracting followers. Transcendental 
Meditation also appears to be gaining popularity, although its followers claim that 
it is not a religion. It does Tepresent another variation of the new spiritualism that 
began in the 1960s and continued to grow through the mid-1970s. 

\ DELINQUENTS 

ү Technically, 
attention of law 


of the “undercurrent” 
discourage) illegal acts such as р 


status are answered to some degree by the pe 2 e 
inti ег group, аһ been argu 
that intimate personal relationshi Peer group ough it has 


hips are absent fro i ngs, an 
that gang members generally ‘rom most delinquent gang 
perceptions of factors promoting happy, 


Perspective on gangs is that they are held gà 
al Jy alty. However, research evidence sugges 
are united against external forces, and that Who 


gether by strong bonds of person 
that members of delinquent gangs 
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plinters. School authorities, police, 
ts for gang members [19]. 


the threats are removed, group cohesion s 


Parents, and other gangs provide rallying poin 
Although many people think that juvenile delin- 


quency is much more widespread among lower socioeconomic groups than among 
Middle and upper, recent studies indicate that this is not the case. High school 
eats were asked to check delinquent behaviors in which they had engaged at 
che Once. Upper- and middle-class males had committed an average of 7.6 types 
reg elinquent acts, compared with 7.4 for lower-class males. For girls, the cor- 

Ponding figures were 3.5 and 3.8. The kinds of acts included ranged from 


truancy to assault and stealing [48]. 
pe Саде! acts of lower-class youngsters are more likely to be recorded by 
ale than are the same acts when committed by middle-class poe [ A 
now are more likely to become delinquents than are females. М јат m 
Haar in a number of delinquent acts that were once к 4 си ay 
кек Сы ее been estimated that about 75 per cent а eiin ч a 
; Ommitted by groups. Rather than being carefully plannec; group E 
Nquency are often spontaneous, rarely involving all gang members acting 
er. Individual members generally attribute to other gang members а greater 


mitment to delinquency than they themselves feel [19]. 


Socioeconomic Factors. 


om 
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Family Influences. Although family problems are associated with delinquency; 
they are not a sufficient explanation by themselves. Of 246 delinquent boys 1 
court for the first time, two thirds came from "ordinary" families that were intact 
and without serious, persistent problems. However, the delinquent boys were more 


or an anonymous authority [47]. Delinqu 


income families may be lacking in care and protection. Needs for dependency, 


mphasized in the early recollections of 


unstable ones. Some parents of runaways h i t they 
do not want their children back [54]. TANE IB Pele ite di 


Juvenile shoplifting, a 
parents [78a]. Almost 2,000 teen 
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and ethical problems. Family studies show personal and marital inadequacy in 
parents associated with inadequacy in children. For example, delinquent boys are 
more likely to have emotionally disturbed fathers than are normal boys. An investi- 
gation of this question showed 44 per cent of delinquent boys, as contrasted with 
18 per cent of a normal group, to have disturbed fathers [26]. A scale of parental 
behavior revealed significant differences between the parents of a group of normal 
boys and girls and a group of-81 institutionalized delinquent 12- to 18-year-old 
boys [66]. The parents of delinquents were more likely to grant extreme autonomy 
and to provide lax discipline. Delinquent boys’ fathers were less positive and less 


loving, while mothers were more positive and more loving than those of normal 
» 


youngsters. 7 
If the family is so important an influence, how can one family produce both 


a delinquent and a civically responsible adolescent? The answer is twofold. Siblings 
do not have identical experiences with their family, nor with any situation. Siblings 
are different individuals, different in physical constitution as well as in life ex- 
perience. A classic [33] study on delinquent and nondelinquent pairs of brothers 
concludes that the delinquent boy had had little satisfaction from шу 
relationships, while his brother had had a much more fulfilling mens e 
former was likely to feel rejected, unloved, deprived, insecure, as wk а Б 
guilty, and confused. He was often intensely unhappy over family sho gs, 
Such as lack of harmony and parental mistakes and misconduct. 


stitution has been found to have a bearing on 


Physical Factors. Physical con п Ч 
> у were more likely to be solid, muscu- 


delinquency in boys [11, 25, 26]. Delinquents r si 
lar, deat knit, Ташы than linear and fragile. The interplay between physical, 


Social, and psychological factors is shown in the series of pee a ee: 
information comes. For example, linear and fragile boys tende ur né 
live and responsive to the environment than did chubby n еа fee 
Stolid and matter-of-fact. When a linear boy had an emotiona De i A 
he was more likely to be delinquent than was a chubby boy wi 


disturbed # i 

Е ather. z ; s the result of a 
Limited moral development, as expressed in (ges uA This topic 
Complex of interactions between the individual and the 

Constitutes a whole area of specialized study, 


Summary 


i adolescent as he seeks and finds ways of 

Fidelity is a virtue developed by the ado r 
Sommittin A If articipant in his community. Adolescents want to be self 

i рая ooperative with expectations at home 


irectin i sible, and yet c Я ‘bili 
dtd 5, productive, responsi! hin the cultural framework is seen as responsibility 
5 " ibility in adolescence seems to 
Y paren е assumption of responsibility in a А ~ 

ts and teachers. Th Р а companionship of the home in which the 


* related ц iendliness, an 
Olescents pee responsible boys did better in school than boys who 


j ibili i intai e same level of 
re judged low in responsibility. Girls tend to maintain about the s 
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dependency on others as they grow up, but boys often change, probably because 

the culture calls for more independence from adolescent and adult males. 
Achievement is related to standards and attitudes developed by the adolescent 

in the various contexts of his life. Success or failure at school influences what the 


what he thinks he can actually do. Success in school is related to the child's per- 
ceptions of the peer group's evaluation of education. Motivation to achieve is 


parents have expected achievement from their chil- 
dren and given them chances to achieve on their ow. ' 


elp to build a Strong sense of identity also bring 
about the building of independence, res 


choice an € related to educati i irations: 
а ucational achievement and aspira "i 
Although individuals i i i 2 


Intellectual level, therefore, is опе of | 
choice, Cognitive Style, particular] 


scence onward through adulthood. of 
tional success, not only because o 

D Se of differences in personality 

© more likely to continue their education beyond E 

al aspirations for them. Boys W 
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vocational possibilities and greater insight into one’s own abilities. Adolescents 
can be helped to achieve both of these by sympathetic guidance from adults. 
Moral development proceeds as the child becomes more flexible cognitively 
and socially, becoming more complex as the child grows up. People do not always 
do what they say is right. The very young child first becomes aware of rules. Next, 
she begins to be able to take the role of others. Later, she learns that rules can be 
changed, and then that she must balance her own needs with family and societal 
demands. The mature individual is somewhere on a continuum of preferring 
personal or situation ethics and following the moral dictates of the culture in which 
she lives. Parents are highly influential in the moral development of their children. 
In developing the virtue of fidelity, the adolescent chooses values and makes 
them his own. The more complex his community, the more opportunities he may 
have for complex interactions, leading to abstractions in values. As he structures 
and restructures his concepts of law and politics, he makes value judgments and 
commitments. He examines and chooses in the field of religion, influenced by the 
religion of his family and by his education, intelligence, and sex. | 
Delinquency is not confined to lower-class adolescents, but the delinquent acts 
of lower-class youngsters are more likely to be recorded. Delinquent acts ye ae 
Often spontaneous than planned. The ai ae rae d | см | 
are probably external rather than internal. The pro T 
cua Dengen is often a cry by the child for help s а 
сап influence their children to develop ethical patterns of thoug! 
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This chapter is concerned with the adolescent's control of his own life. Significant top ics 
include moral thought and behavior, beliefs about source of power and influence, planning, 


and the ability to influence Society as well as oneself. 


Recent literature on moral devel 
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I. AN OVERVIEW OF LEGAL SOCIALIZATION 


As the foregoing quotation suggests, Aristotle thought there was a natural 
relationship between law and psychology. The two disciplines are most clearly 
joined in what psychologists call the socialization process. The Oxford English 
Dictionary defines the verb “to socialize” as “to render social, to make fit for 
living in society.” As used by social psychologists, socialization refers to those 
events that cause people to develop their particular (and usually favorable) 
orientations to the rules, values, and customs of their society. Legal socializa- 
tion, then, is concerned with the development of people’s attitudes and 
behaviors with regard to a particular set of social rules, the manifest law. ` 

Since the mid-1950's social psychologists have become increasingly 
interested in legal socialization. Their writing on this topic can be divided into 
two broad classes depending on whether it is concerned with content or process. 
The content literature describes children's attitudes toward the law at various 
age levels. Adelson, Green, and O'Neil (1969), Gallatin and Adelson (1971), 
Hess and Torney (1968), and Tapp and Kohlberg (1971) have made important 
contributions to this topic. It is a rather extensive literature, difficult to sum- 
marize briefly, but Adelson et al.'s findings convey the flavor, нум eat 
children are increasingly able to think in terms of legal Leas +: aes 
in a relativistic, pragmatic, utilitarian way as an instrument for achieving 


5 me H 

и cis are two principle process theories of legal rA аи Relies 
outlined by Hess and Torney originally in the context of politica а eee 
assumes four different processes underlying the manner in which chi 
orient themselves to the legal system: 

n model describes legal socialization as a 
c over time units of knowledge 


(a) The Accumulatio: 
the contribution of 


process wherein children steadily acquire ov t 
about the law; the Accumulation model explains 
the school system to legal socialization. 
(b) The Interpersonal Transfer mo jo 
to authority figures (policemen, gei es 
developed vis à vis its parents; this model 1s 


i Дав relationship to authority. TEE 
a meee arde аи describes legal socialization 1n terms 


i i imitating adult attitudes toward some aspect of the 

n Ed par erae their attitudes from an earlier iuge be 
model would explain such phenomena as а child's attitude 
capi ishment. бар -— 

Api Phe Cognitive-Developmental model giint m pas е 
conception of the law is modified by its stage of пак emm ps 
this model is primarily useful for explaining how a chi d nac rights. 
and abstract legal ideas such as distributive justice ап 


ibed in detail by 
The second process theory of legal n, descri 


socializatio ‹ best 
-obably the 
[арр and Levine (1974) and Tapp and Kohlberg (197) ep ae pue n 
nown view of this subject. Here lega 


:alizati ua С 
m 1 socialization 15 ЄЧ :thisreasoning 
*ntoflegal reasoning (defined in terms 


1 holds that a child transfers 
) attitudes and behavior 
d to explain the emotional 


of how laws are justified) 
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is seen as evolving through three levels. At the preconventional level, legal 
reasoning is grounded in physical fear of authority and deference to power. At 
the second or law maintenance level, laws are justified in terms of their 
ability to regulate society. Level three is called post-conventional jitisa “law- 
creating, legislative perspective” wherein laws are justified in terms of certain 
abstract and personally defined conceptions of justice. This second process 
theory is primarily concerned with the development of conscious, publicly stated 
attitudes toward the law; as such it is a very “rational” model: ©... the 
ultimate appeal of a cognitive-developmental explanation of legal thought is its 


emphasis on rationality and its refusal toaccept the preeminence of irrationality » 
(Tapp & Levine, 1974, p. 11). 

These two process theories of le al socializati i ted from other 
(related) fields—Hess and Torne : j^ deerit et 


—represents what Freud, Jung, and Wili 
fallacy (cf. McDougall, 1908; p. 393. eue 
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between private belief and respect for public authority that can cause one to 
resign from high public office, or push one to the edge of madness and despair. 
We have instead tepid accounts of how children’s theoretical legal attitudes 


change over time. 


11. AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL 
OF LEGAL SOCIALIZATION 


1 analysis, Kelman (1961) identified three sets of reasons 
efined rule, three types if you will of legal socialization. 
The first set of reasons, labeled compliance, results in relatively superficial rule 
observance. Compliance occurs when one follows a rule with the hope of gaining 
a favorable reaction from certain others. Here rule observance is a function 
of the degree to which one is observed by the relevant others. In the second 
case, which Kelman calls identification, one follows a rule in order to preserve 
a social relationship that is personally rewarding, a relationship that enhances 
one’s feelings of self-esteem. If a person finds a particular relationship satisfying 
he will tend to act in accordance with the expectations of the others with whom 
he is involved, and these expectations coincidentally will reflect the кани and 
rules of the group. Identification is similar to compliance in that 2» ш es aren’t 
seen as intrinsically worthwhile; it differs from compliance in that person 
actually believes in the norms and rules that he adopts. Moreover; person 
will follow these rules in private as long as the role relationship remains 


Satisfying. 


Ina very influential 
for following a socially d 


Kelman's third type of rule co e is called internalization. S € 
When a law is seen as congruent with a person's own value system. in x ~ 
Cases the law is assimilated effortlessly to a person 5 character structure and 1 
is thereafter followed and defended in an unambivalent, almost — a 
Manner, Kelman emphasizes that internalization is serie a sete 
Primarily a rational process. Laws are internalized essentially wi ot " am 
for their logical consistency with one's existing values, and they a i i sf 
Observed whether or not one is being watched and regardless of the мі 
one’s friends and associates. : . — ан idt 


mplianc 


and development processes pro 
th In the remainder of this paper 
at focuses on the processes under 
a D^ Kohlberg om fermion m ; 
e stu f moral development. Beto: ng int etails of hs 
= itself, hm describe ge assumptions on which it is based—the 
Sumes that beyond his survival requirements man 
Predictability | order, and that his cultural and legal syste 
м: ! i For example; 
upport these assumptions. or cer 
H he major portion of his : ш 
E ве | seemed largely concerned ул 


ms refi 


— Three separate lines of research s 
earth, work in anthropology suggests t 
man lived in small hunting grou 
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killing game and members of competing groups as efficiently as posible: 
Individual survival depended on the quality of the group rather vede 
talent of particular members; efficient social organization (defined in inim 
laws, language, leadership structure, etc.) rather than brain size pro ated 
man’s survival and ultimately his evolutionary success. This line of = ерсі 
suggests, then, that man has а deep organic need for his culture, and t : iib 
systems are not arbitrary accretions of history continually threatene в. 
obsolescence. Rather, part of what it means to be human is to have a sy: 
W. 

M E second line of research, ably summarized by Bowlby (1969), suggests 
that children (and people in general) 
others on a predictable basis. Convers 
tion. (In man’s evolutionary past he 


А ерт: RES m- 
strange environment.) People seem happiest in the company of familiar co 


t; infants in particular become severely 
hen these requirements aren't met. pins 
ted by my colleagues at Johns Hopki = 
n need social interaction (probably TE 
^ by age 34) a considerable range of с es 
arrying out this interaction. Moreover: 


Starting from an ini 
legal and social rules see 


ement to rules; the secon 


; а 
ell-being of others; the third is defined by онак и 
t I came to these three levels from a considera 


u 
п three stages, In the first, one’s ae 
is regulated by fear of punishment; in the Second, conduct is governed by $ 


Р : 4 
praise and blame; and in the third, one’s conduct and sense of selfw? 
depend on the maintenance of certain abstract moral principles. 
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Rawls (1971) elaborates his discussion of a theory of justice by describing 
moral development in terms of three stages that he calls the ethics of authority, 
the ethics of association, and the ethics of principle. The parallels between Rawls’ 
views and those presented below are obvious and extensive. 


A. ATTUNEMENT TO RULES 


Among the many problems confronting a very young child, two stand 
е and attention from adult caretakers, and making sense 
Jd that surrounds it. For the social scientist a key problem 
is to explain why the initially amoral infant would allow itself to be guided by 
adult rules. This is a puzzle because, as Rawls (1971) notes, “Тһе child's having 
a morality of authority [being attuned to rules] consists in his being disposed 
without the prospect of reward and punishment to follow certain precepts that 
not only may appear to him largely arbitrary but which in no way appeal to 
his original inclinations” (p. 466). This distinguishing feature of the first level 
of internalization has nothing to do with the rules fer se, 1.€., the child doesn't 
internalize a set of rules much as it would eat a box of cookies. Rather, the criti- 
cal transformation concerns the accommodation that a child ет to adult 
authority. If a child sees its parents as benevolent and trustworthy sources о: 

i it wi i t their rules and commands 
support and guidance, it will be disposed to accept tas : "ge que 
regardless of their content. If the parents are not so viewed, eum иу 
to regard authority with suspicion and even resentment—it will be те 


rules regardless of their content. е . 
The specific chemistry of the parent-child interaction that carn 
attunement to rules is not well understood. Nonetheless, two points abou 


rly transformation are appar t о ington 967) points out that 
1 е apparent. First, Wadding ( ) Р 

of culture neces arily requires е го 3 

e survival of ltu n saril th le of authority accepter 


children would be unable to learn language (or the safe fo of certain random 
Signs) unless they were willing to accept вано v» "no difference between 
Sounds with various meanings. And there is in репор foe stem or aspect of 
language learning and the acquisition of any с es йк yea 
Culture. Second, there is evidence to suggest ша fant’s needs are sufficient 
Months of life, maternal warmth and sensitivity to an 1n the “proper” parent- 
tp Produce compliance to maternal poe ph ard compliance (cf. 
step at erai A an tt а тер аты, 


1 i trict its behavior. Generally 
ow i k increasingly restrict i 
n aerias: me d to rules if it is treated in a warm but 


Speakin i i ost attune ; 4 
restrictive pm «os © сє love and nurturance combined €— 
апа consistent disapproval for disobedience. Warm = panis yeh = а 
On the other hand, produce self-confident children who are an м 
rules, Соја restrictive parents tend to have children who are фен ү 
заар but who publicly conform to rules. Cold permissive р 

roduce deli hildren. КР , 
. To nt. piat the first level of legal socialization (а. 
wternalized compliance with the law) involves pape m алаи = 
*cognizing that social situations are governed by rules, 


out—procuring car 
out of the social wor! 


n developing 
this entails 
hat they 
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are, and adjusting to them in an effortless, unambivalent way. Moreover, by 
adopting parental rules (e.g., language, etc.), a child is able simultaneously to 


(1971) notes, a child will become attuned to the rules under the following 
conditions: *First, the parents must love the child and be worthy objects of 
his admiration. In this way they arouse in him a sense of his own value and the 
desire to become the sort of person that they are. Secondly, they must enunciate 
clear and intelligible (and of course justifiable) rules adapted to the child's 


hould set out the reasons for these 


А in, and make explicit its underlying principles аз 
time goes on (рр. 465—466). The Point, however, is that a child doesn’t 


Я rather it becomes attuned to the existence and operation 


of rv у ny given situation it expects rules to apply; 15 
job is to determine what they are. 


generally. 
Finally, I might note that ifa child is a 
t will t 


its parents, i 


ings of Built from th nd es- 
pecially from the dread of the loss of ен к. ар T have 
supposed, however, that even j z ve and affection 2 


guilt feelings from fear and a: 


inci 5 
> Principles o; > ; ow doe! 
this come about? Throughout the his Ples of one's society. Н 


been faced with the problem of making an accom { thority: 
Typically, however, by the time a child is fi modation to adult au 
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time away from its parents, usually with its peers. Making one’s way in the pee: 
group is a major problem at this point in life, and to the degree that a child 
remains scrupulously loyal to parental rules and adult authority, its way will 
be hindered. At this point, a child must accommodate itself to a greatl altered 
(i.e., more general and abstract) set of rules or risk becoming a social ilate T 
the degree that the children of a culture are sensibly supervised, the nor: \ M 
the peer group will approximate the norms of adult society. 3 aes 
As Mead (1934) and Piaget (1964) pointed out so well, the major vehicle 
for the socialization of children at this age is games and the experience of coopera- 
tion. Through games children are exposed to a range of adult values. incladin 
antly the norms of reciprocity and the concept of fitness. In px 
lization children become attuned to rules. In the 
second period, however, they develop internalized compliance with adult 


norms and values—through peer group experience. And, as Rawls (1971) 
points out, the notions of reciprocity and fairness in childhood turn into the 


most import 
first period of legal socia 


concept of justice in adulthood. 
Although the preadolescent child is able to articulate many adult values 


and principles (cf. Adelson et al., 1969), the question remains as to how they 
become internalized. In very general terms, this is a function of the development 
of empathy (Hogan, 1973), which can be broken down into two psychological 
processes. The first is sensitivity to social expectations. I remember a boy in 
my seventh grade class who was vastly unpopular; he routinely alienated his 
classmates and was sublimely indifferent to their attempts to socialize him. He 
was one of the most obtuse and'insensitive people I have ever met—and re- 
mained so into adulthood. I watched him one day in the company of his parents 
at a supermarket. The parents obviously worshipped the ground the boy 
Walked on; apparently their solicitude and unqualified affection made it 
Unnecessary for him to develop the introspection and attentiveness to social cues 
that leads to sensitivity to social expectations. This sensitivity in turn provide 


Cues for regulating one's behavior. i | | 
The second process that seems to engender internalized compliance with 
norms and values is concern for the welfare of those people with whom one 
interacts—in a child's case, the extended family and the peer group. How do 
1 groups? Freud (1960) 


People come to care about the welfare of their socia dun 
Suggested that when people work together toward a common goal, ties o 


affection “naturally” spring ир. Rawls (1971) is more specific. Sensitivity to 


Social expectations develops as children experience reciprocity in the family, 
| “Thus if those engaged іп a system 0 


School, nei гоц 
К i венадан, ang poo ol eidet intention to uphold its just (ог 
air) rules, bonds of friendship and mutual trust tend to develop among them, 
сгеђу holding them even m ly to the scheme” (Rawls, 197) Р 
c ). Thus, “, . . the evident intention to honor one's obligations and dede 
be as a form of good will, an e a ni 4 
П trust in return” (р. 471): and trust lea 
. e norms 


со 
cern for the welfare of others ап 


values appropriate to this second level of legal socialization, од will tend 
to fo, ees a set of norms and values has been internalized, "a rooted in fear 
el guilty if it is vi i ilt are per . 
о guilty if it is violated. These feelings of ЕШ ыш то maké reparations, 


Soci. ; A 
cial disapproval; they are manifested in a W 
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+ " s S. 
to admit blame, and to be less indignant when others violate the same мн 
If this capacity for guilt is missing, then there are no genuine ties of friends! 


А ith 
and mutual trust among the members of the group, and one’s compliance w1 
these norms and values is not internalized. 


To summarize this discussion, 


BÓ : ор- 
» and school. Being required to d 
; Experiencing reciprocity in peer play, perceiving that cer 


group. This leads to what Rawls (1971) calls the ethics of association ; here the 


= | 15 
ideals and norms of one’s social STOUP are seen as one's own, and one fee 
guilty when these norms are violated, 


C. IDEOLOGICAL MATURITY 


s wi 
on has a sense of personal identity, some ae 
stands for. Another way of putting this, it SC 


his ci 
y of Principle is 
are no longer connected solely with the we 
individuals and groups, but are shaped b : 2 inre 
MG a osen 
spective of these contingencies”? (p. 475), У а conception of right ch 
We are concerned here wit 


e.g., it is hard to distinguish autonom, 
anti-conformity (cf. Hollander and Willis, 1967). 
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however, is conceptual and definitional 
1 tual . The traditi ical indivi i 
Sri. es ру к Nietzsche, for example, 4 crete m 
A у rp не е rather than external laws; truly pem 
eee ome ке] ме E eed s personally derived standards of right 
1963), itis untenable for practical € BEC op pl а еа 
ежм Hm а if citizens кешед То ars = ie epe 
pem А > oe er hand, the unpredictable and anomic society th ra a 
1 i zschean ethic violates man's need for a di ре 
orderly social environment. Nietzschean autonomy, like th T me wes 
notion of authentic existence, presupposes a stable social = oe ese 
adopted Kohlberg’s stage six post-conventional morality, there ЖаШ saon be 
no E in terms of which they could be post-conventional ра 
t seems to me then that autonomous condu и i 
regard to the rules, values, and principles of a eae oa a erent pe 
people—peers and authority. The autonomous or principled en т. sat 
the moral and legal ideals of his society without regard for their тј ет 


Popularity. 

How does autonomous or principled rule compliance come about? The 
best empirical work on the subject has been conducted by Baumrind (1971) 
She has identified a set of child-rearing practices that characterize «ано. 
tative” parents. Such parents provide clear guidelines for their children’s 
узам, explain their rules, allow for rational discussion of specific prescrip- 
P ns, but adhere to the principle that there will be some rules in any event. 
E the truly critical feature of such parents is that they are themselves 

onomous—they provide models of autonomous adult behavior, and this 
May be more important than any discrete pattern of child-rearing practices. 


William James and William McDougall proposed definitions of autonomy 
hat one is autonomous with regard to 


Ре to that presented above; i.e., that one у 
er people rather than social rules and principles. They explained the devel- 
opment of autonomous rule observa f what is today known as 

come to be concerned 
e distinguished or 
may be historical 


nal characters. 


nce in terms О 
time some people 
p of judges mor! 
and friends. These judges 
example, semi-fictio 
d they embody the best traditions 
th their approval rather than 


d cm: the approval an | 
ево ed than their own family 
м nages, even in the case of Socr: 
о 4 Fus longer have a temporal existence and tht 
б e’s culture ог society. By being concerned wi a th 
gene of one's peers, one achieves a measure of autonomy while remaining 
P d in tune with the rules and precepts of one s society. McDougall was 
ups atly clear about this; as he remarked: “The man who stands up 
the St the prevailing public opinion . - - has found some higher court of appeal, 
Verdict of which he esteems more highly - - - and whose approval he desires 


Ore str апа In short, he has learned 
to; ongl s of mankind . - -- : ‹ 
giy; than thar шеш purely ideal spectator . - -- In this 


о 
judge n; 

Ма is conduct as it would appear (9 a › x 
E it is sai ‘ unto himself 1923 

у man may become, as it 5 said, a ‘law (1923, pp 
pun € is an alternative view; however, that emphasize 
jor moting autonomous rule comp mentioned at 

Problems facing an adolescent is t' he сопіс 


ocrates, for 


s the role of ideology 
liance. Аз d above, one of the 
g requirements 


o integrate t 
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of parents, peers, school, and neighborhood. This integration is pade веди 
through ideological maturity. Ideological maturity is a function of ла Бу, 
organized one’s experiences and aspirations in terms of a coherent paren 
political perspective, religion, or set of family ideals. To achieve ideo aoe 
maturity the adolescent needs two supporting features in the environme Б 
adult models of autonomy, and a history, a tradition, a political philosophy, i 
a culturally based ideology on which he can draw. Problems will develop; 
course, when the relevant adult models and cult 
Erikson (1950) also emph 
formation, and Gallatin and 


LII. CONCLUSION 


5, 
now be stated very quickly. For the du 
values, and principl И i 

(1961) sense, legal s 


Я ге 
(e.g., fairness, cooperation) zm 
Гуіѕіоп. At the third level, ;nà- 
ideology usually by ассо 
Story; this gives the шс os 
at makes their violation alm 
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d educa- 
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енн Multiple regression analyses showed that 18.19, 
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d correlations between SES and the level of и o 
functioning (Deutsch K » 1968); or (c) indicate a с 
variables that would be a 


А olf, 
ntion and manipulation tal 
1966; Whiteman & Deutsch, 1968). However, in Spite of the consiste 


: rn- 
functioning across various countries js Ae 
€ to examine the ‘ange pre- 

Is Е frequently cited finding about t 
potency of students’ attitudinal pnentations in relation to achievement. 


уе 
i А elati” 
5 found substantial differences in the унып 
amount of variance associated with the three attitudinal orientations 


i UE se 0 
the racial and ethnic groups included in his Survey. Thus, for blacks, sen 
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control of environment i i 
re was clearly the most important attitude, associated 
rom two to several times as much of the varian i 
и а 1 ce as either of the other 
с udinal orientations. For whites (and native-born Orientals), th 
of importance was diffe : Sel i rU A da 
Hae PEE ifferent: Self-concept was more highly related to the level 
о = a ту than was sense of control of environment 
he implications of these findings for the T i 
| 5 с education of 
children have been widely discussed (Coleman et al., 1966; Н ape S 
1967, 1969; Pettigrew, 1968; Tulki n E 
967, Я grew, ; Tulkin, 1972). Notwithstanding thi i 
discussion, no attempt has b i Ric т 
ion, pt ever been made to determine whether these findings 
are unique to the social structure of the United States or would be duplicat 4 
in other sociocultural settings. у Ё 
The purpose of the present study was to examine the pattern of relations 
of attitudinal orientations to cognitive functioning in a sample of adolescents in 
Israel. There were two specific goals for this study: (a) to determine whether 
the class of attitudinal orientations is associated with more of the variance in 
various measures of cognitive functioning than is the class of socioeconomic 
background variables, as indicated by Coleman et al. (1966); and (b) to 
determine whether the particular patterns of relations of attitudinal orientations 
reported by Coleman et al. (1966) for whites and blacks obtain among the more 


and less advantaged students in Israel. 


METHOD 

Most of the measures used by Coleman et al. 
only slight modifications, In addition, the following 
in the design of the present study in order to extend 
and increase its potential significance: 


1. The criterion of cognitive functioni 


of scholastic achievement and measures © 


(1966) were adopted with 
modifications were made 
the scope of its relevance 


ng was extended to include measures 


f nonverbal intelligence in addition 


to verbal ability, which was the primary criterion of achievement in the analyses 
Presented by Coleman et al. (1966). The choice of both verbal and nonverbal 
Criterion measures was made in view of differences found in the degree of 


relation of verbal and nonverbal abilities with socioeconomic status (Cropley, 
s, 1969; MacArthur & Elley, 1963; Mar- 


1964; Karp, Silberman, & Winter: t ; 
Joribanks, 1972a, 19725) and with parents achievement-related attitudes 
Ui , 
Marjoribanks, 19722, 19725). 
(19 2. A second questionnaire, in 1 
ac 66), was used to measure control of environme 
corded to this orientation in their report. р 
3. Socioeconomic background variables were restricted to measures of 
items in the home 


Objective”? background conditions (crowdedness of home, in the home 
ich indicate its economic standing) and did not include such “subjective 


Actors as parental educational aspirations for the child. This differs from the 
етап et al. (1966) study in which these subjective factors were contained 


Withj : 
1 а 1 . 
à n the class of socioeconomic background variables 


tr; iis more 4 
ast t imited де! n of the home а seemed to be called for in order to con- 
th he | finition o! background see! led 1 о der t 
dat € contri e ioeconomi and of attitudinal orientations to 
i ЗУ tributions of socioec d 


c background tti 
Avance i iti ning. Moreover, the broad definition originally used by Coleman 
dad ) ‘appears to юнен КЛЫ obscured differences in the relationships of objective 


and subi : 
Subjective background variables to achievement (Smith, 1972). 


by Coleman et al. 


addition to that used 1 
w of the importance 


nt in vie 


< 
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about 45 f it: i А E ts 
(Handel, Аы Variance with Progressive Matrices among adolesce” 


д The informati 


А Ў uum 
cleaner). » refrigerator, automobile, vac 


Crowdedness ratio of the home (n 


r of 
rooms) provided another ind umber of persons divided by numbe 
ex of €conomic level, as used in studies of 
2 Ethnicity in the Jewish Population in Israel is defined p sein of the parents: 
Two major groups ia distinguished: (a) the Oriental Teese чачыны / of origin о сата the 
Arab countries of the Middle East) and North А ы 5 whose origin is Аза sc origin 8 
Europe and North and South America. Oriental Jews aS) the Western group wi 19 wer сав 
the Western group is usually of a hi, ic sia dominant in the Israeli lo’ 

us, 
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effects in the United States (Bloom i 
h t , Whiteman, & Deutsch, 1965; 
anes Е A & Newbrough, 1968), in Canada cielos 
E w: i ч 
осор ift, 1967), апа in Israel (Handel, 1973c; Yaffe & 
The information obtained abou i 
: t educat f 
иона = 25% be! the students ноа аш он ыйсы | 
t r's education an 32%, with respect t i nes 
items received similarly high rates of dort ee pede E p 
among sixth-graders in the Coleman et al. (1966) survey (Jencks, 1972) s 


MEASURES OF ATTITUDINA 
^ NAL ORIENTATIONS Self-reports of students 
provided measures of self-concept, educational aspirations, and locus of control 


(control of environment). 


Academic self-concept was assessed by three items from 
(1966) questionnaire: (a) How good a student are you? 
(3-point scale, from 1 = low self-esteem to 3 = high self-esteem) ; (b) I Ы 
times feel I just can’t learn (1 = agree—low self-concept, 2 = disagree— 
high self-concept); (c) I would do better in school if teachers didn’t go so fast 
(lis agree—low self-concept, 2 = disagree—high self-concept). 


Self-Concept 
the Coleman et al. 


Educational Aspirations Included were two items from the Coleman 
et al. (1966) questionnaire, both scored on a 5-point scale: (a) Mark the highest 
grade you want to finish in school (from 1 = low aspirations—finishing 
elementary school to 5 = high aspirations—finishing college); (b) how good a 
Student do you want to be in school? (from 1 — high aspirations to 5 = low 


aspirations). 
Locus of Control This orientation (subsequently referred to as control") 
Coleman et al. (1966) question- 
a chance to be successful in life. 
mebody stops me. (c) Good 
Each of the three items was 
e—external control, 2 = disagree—internal 
ructed scale of internal control was 
1 of items selected from the Intellec- 
, & Crandall, 1965) 


t 
val Responsibility Questionnaire 
1 Control Scale (Rotter, 1966). Experimental 
s in Israel. 


ed of 20 forced- 
achievement ex- 


head, something or so 
hard work for success. 


ne è 

oi final version of the scale ( 

ice items. Each item of this scale referred to a positive Р 
ilure experiences 


Perj ; аре Я 
ве in the student’s daily life ог to various success and fai 
an oe in general. Each item was followed by two alternatives representing 
le UN and external control interpretation of these events he score w 
ital numb i 1 choi А 
er of internal choices endorsed by the а 
4 his scale in à sample of 


lc 
16 oe (KR 20) estimate of internal consistency of t net 
venth- ; i new E 
nth-grade pupils yielded a value of .63, which 2n scire p 


65 of internal consistency reported by Rotter (1966) 


mat ale. 
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ini = dents 
The tests and questionnaires were administered to groups of 12-15 des ^ 
at a time during a 2-month period at the beginning of the Sen can 
1969. The testing was conducted by two male and two female g 
students. 


SUBJECTS The sample, which intended to draw from all Wii Aem 
groups, consisted of seventh-grade students in four newly ite Fen Sie 
high schools in Haifa. It included all seventh-grade students enro с ы 
schools іп 1969, with № = 950, 440 boys and 510 girls. The range о vee for 
from 11 years 9 months to 13 years 3 months, with about the same pee 
the boys (12 years 4 months) and the girls (12 years 3 months) and a s 
deviation of 5 months for both groups. 

The socioeconomic composition of thi 
with the 1969 census data for the total 
Bureau of Statistics, 1970, Table F/16, 


5 sample corresponded Шс 
Jewish population in Israel d ae 
P. 181). This comparison was | ЕСО- 
comprehensive indicator of socio 


population. 


ith the 
The ethnic composition of this sample also corresponded closely with 
1969/1970 census 


eau 
data for the junior high schools in Israel (Central Bur 
of Statistics, 1972), with the foll. 


ion O 
Oriental origin: 15.2% in our sample and 13.27, in the total a ase o 
students in junior high schools. The Corresponding complement (84.8% а 
86.87,) comprised children of a distinct] igi 


Israeli children of еиће 


ANALYSES oF Data 
variables with each measu 
of zero-order correlations b 
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ТАВЉЕ 1 
Aero-Order Correlations Between Independent Variables and 
Cognitive Measures 


ACHIEVE- 
INDEPENDENT MENT pe Так 
VARIABLE Test A Oris MERE. Das 
TRICES Test 
Items in home 
TV —03 = = 
Telephone – 27 => А sd = 
Record player — 151 — 16+ —10** es 
Refrigerator —07* = — 09» —07* 
Automobile -21f —261 —201 —22{ 
Vacuum 
cleaner — 181 20 — 16 => 
Crowdedness у t 201 
ratio —321 — 367 —27t —281 
Aspirations 
Highest grade 371 361 281 311 
Achievements — 24 – 251 -17t —15f 
Self-concept 
Achievements 35t 271 171 181 
Can’t learn 201 191 181 151 
Teachers’ pace 
too fast 311 371 31T 27] 
Control 
Don't have 
chance 27+ 291 251 221 
Don’t go 
ahead 191 191 211 171 
Luck more 
important 271 301 21 211 
Internal 
control 321 Eu 241 2t 
Note. Direction of scores is as lions: or ps аи е 


ratio, and the secon 
= absence of item in 
the first item (highest grade) o 
concept and control, а high score = ! 
and internal control. All decimal points have 


*p < .05. 
**у < 01 
tp < .001 
T Я | р 
9f co, he relation of each of the three sets of attitude variables with wid 
For мны functioning was further examined in three distinct SES Геня 
è гры istributi n edness ratio Was Giy 
tt Purpose, the distribution of scores of the crowd и: ae eee 


Wor 
buti 9 Points that roughly coincided with the values of Ол 
in Israel 


оп 3 
of Ped these scores for the total Jewish population flows: 
tics, 1970). The resultant three subgroups were 4% ollows: 
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low crowdedness: ratio of 1.1 and below, М = 224 
average crowdedness: ratio of 1.2 to 2.2, M = 583 
high crowdedness: ratio of 2.3 and above, М = 143. 


5 В ; ible 
Separate regression analyses were also performed to identify possib! 
differences in the pattern of relationship in each sex group. 


RESULTS 


D 
ATTITUDINAL ORIENTATIONS AND SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUN® 
VARIABLES All attitude measures and background variables, with ¢ 


are significantly related to each of the 
(Table 1), 


2 inde- 
omputed for successive sets of the in! 


two attitudinal orientations (Sets G, H, 


The data in Т, 
between the d 
tations. With 


jon 
able 3 further demonstrate the relatively strong an at 
ependent cognitive variables and the class of attitudinal d 
the total class of background variables partialed out, attitudi 


TABLE 2 


Multiple Regression Analyses (R2) of Cognitive Measures by Sets of Independent Variables 


Tora. No. 


ОР Mea- ACHIEVE- PROGRES- 48 
SURES IN D 


MENT SIVE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


EST 
Елсн Ser От Tesr А Marrices TES 
А = crowdedness* 1 18 ло 07 n 
B — items in home 6 15 10 08 P. 
С=А+В= background 7 19 р Д1 So 
D = aspirations 2i : i j 10 
16 16 .09 
E = self-concept 3 18 12 10 
Е = control 4 | P и а 
18 -16 310 
G=D+E 5 T 
25 26 16 
Н=Е+Е 7 26 26 17 ү 
I=D+F 6 07 26 17 a 
J =D + E +F = attitudes 9 .32 31 20 19 
= 6] 16 40 36 ML 


Note. Al R? values are significant (p < -001). 
* For crowdedness ratio, R? values are based on zero-order correlations. 
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Р ? ТАВЉЕ 3 
roportions of Variance of Cognitive Measures Accounted for by 
Classes of Independent Variables 


97, VARIANCE (R?) ACCOUNTED FOR 


INDEPENDENT TOTAL Boys 
G 
VARIABLE* SAMPLE (n = 440) (п = 510) 
Otis 

K 39.5 37.2 42.6 

T 31.6 29.3 34.5 

G 18.9 17.3 20.7 

L 7.9 7.9 8.1 

м 20.6 19.9 21.9 


K 36.5 34.5 39.2 
J 31.3 29.5 33.7 
С 142 17.3 15.8 
L 5.2 5.0 55 
M 22.3 17.2 23.4 


Progressive Matrices 


M UL E 


K 23.7 20.1 27.3 
J 19.8 15.9 23.8 
с 10.6 9.6 11.5 
5 39 4.2 3.5 
M 13.1 10.5 15.8 
The D48 Test 
K 23.5 22.3 26.0 
J 18.1 16.6 20.8 
© 12.2 11.4 13.4 
i 54 5.7 5.2 
M 11.3 10.9 12.6 


Note. The total numbers of measures included in each class of indepen- 
dent variables are: 16 in K, 9 in J, and 7 in С. 

*'K — background + attitudes; ј = attitudes; C = background; L 
K-J= background, attitudes partialed out; M=K-C=# 


tudes, background partialed out. 


tti- 
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i 5 variance 
orientations are associated with from two to four times as much of "em beens 
in cognitive measures as is the class of background variables "a ор 
partialed out. This is true for the total sample as well as for both 5 


ED 
ATTITUDINAL ORIENTATIONS WITH More AND Less api Godt of 
SUBGROUPS The estimates of variance associated with the | "Table 2, 
attitudinal orientations are much the same both in the total samp! Misses 
Sets D, E, and F) and in the two sex groups. Further comparisons o осте 
mates within the subgroups of low, average, and high кымы M шаис 
indicate highly consistent differences? between the proportions о 
associated within each subgroup (Table 4). znori 
For the high-crowdedness group, control seems to be the most € sures 
attitude and shows the strongest relation to performance on different m diate 
of cognitive functioning. In this 8roup, the variable of control is ne 
ariance than are either of the other two a larger 
of measures of control (Set O) is even la [ее 
bined set of variables of self-concept and asp 


In the average- and low- 


t 
s; -concep 
crowdedness group, the variables of self с 

and aspirations are of more 1 


о 
from the low-crowdedness sub; 


background variables, (b) For the 
the strongest relation t 


subjects, self-concept and education, 


-p esti" 
ariables also show close agreement ecd ' 
tes (Coleman et al., 1966; Kohn & Ro es 
К 5 25 
3 These differences are not attributable to differences in the sizes of variances of these meas 
since these variances do not differ widely (see Footnote 4), ble 9. 
* The table containing the results of this cross-validation analysis (Table A) and the ups of 
the means and variances of all measures in the total Sample and in the three subgt' 
crowdedness conditions (Table В) may be obtained from the author, Dr. Handel. 


"K[oAnoodso1 “фр, рие “EBS “EFI Эге sdnoxsiqns SSIUPIPMOII-MOJ рие *-93v19Av ©-ц8 10j SU y 


mo po[enaed 3doouoo-j[os 
+ suonendse додао = 9 — fF =O 


mo poyenied joxjuoo :1420002 
i95 + suonendse = 4— [= N. 
зӢәоиоо-]әѕ + suonendse = + а = су 
101002 = д 
1doouoo-j[os = я 


ѕиоцелаѕе = q 


Jox1uoo + 3do2uoo-jos + ѕиоцелаѕе = f 


[44 Ug сє £'9 A 
LI 8б [42 ZS оделолу 
29 v8 v6 Ра WH 
vL 8 са ти мот 
L6 r6 811 се обелолу 
55 8's e'g +9 чан 
oor 9°01 CLI #61 NOT 
0751 eSI 0°92 6'SZ әЗеләлу 
v6 UI © 9:25 43H 
8'9 6S Ра 911 мот 
04 6'8 Ра 961 обелол 
КА! €'91 955 9'83 Чан 
v8 св €'SI VSL мот 
58 +6 YLI 81 обелолу 
9v її OI [x21 чан 
6% 0% 98 611 MOT 
601 01 91 6`91 әЗеләлү 
es 82 8'6 5'8 чан 
VI 181 L'OZ [ЖА мот 
1791 0'81 Toe r6z обелолу 
8'а1 aad 61€ ose чан 
вра Solel үу 3591, 580 »4помонлб 
IIL DAISSIIBZOIT yuswa oy SSINGAAMONN 
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ззәирәртодг) тот pup ‘advsaay *uBipy Јо sdnoidqng из ѕәрдриод грппуу fo 5729 @] 40f pajunossy sasnsvapy saipuson из әзирырд fo suonsogosy 
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1973) and in Canada (Marjoribanks, 1972a). Thus, the estimates of a 
variance for the criterion of verbal ability (Otis) in this study, and the е 
sponding estimates in the study of Coleman et al. (1966) for ninth-gra ic 
whites, are as follows: 39.5% and 38.89, for the attitude and ae 
variables, 31.877 and 31.1%, for the attitude measures, and 18.977, and 23. : 
for the socioeconomic variables, respectively. Comparable estimates of varianc 


In contrast to 
so far, two findings deviate from this 


Various measures of attitudinal ori i 
Coleman et al. (1966) found that s 


8 а 
3 : S of control and that of the other two attitudin 
orientations among southern bla 

Second, the data of the р 


1 cathy 966) 
Md i M ME LED Were selected from the Coleman et al. (ез 
survey, since Grade 9 was the lowest grade at which Students were tested by uncurtaile 
of attitude measures in this survey. 
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similar patterns of relations between the two classes of variables (see Foot- 
note 4). 

Thus, the division of SES between average- and high-crowdedness con- 
ditions yields two relatively homogeneous groups. This might reflect a particular 
characteristic of the measure chosen to represent the continuum of SES in the 
present study, or a particular feature of the social structure of the Jewish popula- 
tion in Israel, or both.® 

Alternatively, the division in terms of crowdedness might be viewed in 
the context of other observations which suggest that social class variation does 
not represent a psychologically equidistant continuum (Kohn, 1963; Lorion, 
1973; Pavenstedt, 1965). Specifically, dichotomization at a point near the 
lower end of the continuum of social class variation is especially relevant to 
he psychological functioning of individuals from low-SES groups. Such 
individuals may lack sufficient resources and relevant experiences to develop 
a favorable view of self in school-related activities and of the environment. 
Consequently, they have feelings of inadequate control of the environment, 
low self-esteem, and depressed aspirations Іп contrast to the more favorable 
outlook of individuals located anywhere above the critical point of social class 


variation. 


Further exploration of the determinants of attitudinal orientations at 


different ages, under different cultural conditions, om! = Ше есу 
of this interpretation and further contribute to the cl ari p пере 
questions in the research on disadvantaged пок аи M anm cnin m 
the characteristic patterns of attitudinal orientations er end Hid 
groups are directly influenced by various objective re кеја бене 
extent to which the impact of these “reality factors is yon ape 
Styles and socialization practices (Allen, 1970; Gurin A 5 m ds „ 
1970; Tulkin, 1972); (b) the extent to which the attitu ihal eat 
disadvantaged groups are amenable to educational дее а о 
in a time perspective of years or decades (cf. Rappaport, - Я 


апа (с) the extent to which changes in the attitudinal Loo cael Eum 
groups will be reflected in corresponding changes in the level o 
Performance (cf. Hunt & Hardt, 1969). 


Refe 
rence Note | 
achievement for different racial, 


k Oxana, T., Conen, W. М., & Mayse, G. W. Growth in Shoe of Pdu 


i i ington, D.C.: U. 
regional, and socioeconomic groupings of students. Washington, 


cation mimeograph, May 16, 1969. 

i ific 
artially defended in view О ihe total 
utres on the crowdedness ratio cre 


e бе regressions of the vang i ity were found for these reg" 


'essions, 
SES continuum between 


lents in t iti erformance at the 
high and ihe level of cognitive Per Sistently excee Setween 

Tage and |, ss) for the various criteria о! | ips bot td 

i: D жн US eiae Pe tices of monotone dr the Coleman € а her mono- 
ew s 5 ul ; 

t eda eani indiam: or SES s ecl asit other findings us oF om this type 9 

tenis (ane Маус ch & Brown, 1964) or infrequen 

'onship (Kohn & Rosman, 1973). 


avera, 
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Chapter 5 

An Overview of 
Human Life 
and Growth 


A search for beginnings and causes of 


All : 
ll of existence is continuous and related. 
biological, biochemical, and physical 


Че 
5 Sen psychological, physiological, 
Tes built upon and of each other. 
Affecting У organism and its environment have dynamic, reciprocal relationships. 
Wit бт each other and being affected by each other, neither can be understood 
the tre the other, nor can either be У it is wi e other. The cool air under 
: teresti чо not exist without the tree, nor would the tree exist without air. An 
Where RG interaction between plants and landscape can be seen in coastal areas 
үг сугы vation projects are carried out. A beach tha 
ui], АП now stretches smoothly into the Atlantic Ocean, 
Y plants. The plants were de 
Teed by цу; pants wes 
› Sent ны iving plants which, fi 
hy, More г wn a network of tough Г 
man bab emarkable even than the 
y with his environment, his famil 
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nding nutrients and mois 
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nses 
hild as he lives in a human family, calling forth maternal and acis 
m two adults whose behavior could not be parental if he were not there. 


Varieties of Interaction Between the Individual and His World 


e 
The story of child development begins with the interactions of a uin m 
of DNA and ends with an adult human being living in a complex socia ie e 
Everyone has some beliefs and hypotheses as to how these many changes tal V ais 
omprehensive theory, but many theoris 


en involves sociology and perhaps vigeat 
types of interactions that represent di d n 
na. They are equilibration, growth an 
lutionary adaptation, and heredity. 


Equilibration 


The organism constantly regulates its life 


ЖОЕ sical 
Processes so as to maintain phy 
and mental states within certain limits. 


HOMEOSTASIS 


ost 
gh activities that are pen 
al keeps his blood Sugar at a definite level, his 


i А н tbeat 
» his oxygen content Just 50. Breathing and hear 


eliminating. e 
Looming large in the life or а newborn infant, the problems of gena mo 

dwindle throughout infancy and childhood, By about 3 months of age, 18 

physiological processes are well controlled, дұ any time throughout the life SP 


i i : n 
however, when the balance is Seriously threatened, when biological p as 
become crucial or urgent, the individua] drops his higher-order activities, SUC 


н эр. ties, such o 
giving a lecture or playing tennis, in order to Testore the balance within his bO y 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EQUILIBRIUM 


The search for balance occurs in the m 


ical. 
б ental realm as well as in the physi 
Equilibration is the process of achieving a 


State of balance, Sooner or later, 
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state of equilibrium is upset and a new one must be created. Equilibration includes 
selecting stimuli from the world, seeking this or that kind, more or less, paying 
attention to some of them and using some in more complex mental operations. 
When you consider all the sounds, sights, tastes, and other perceptions available, 
it follows that a person could not possibly attend to all of them at once. The 
mother or principal caretaker protects the infant and young child from excessive 
stimulation, helping the child gradually to take over the functions of selecting and 
ignoring stimuli [65]. 

Equilibration is one of Piaget's principles of mental development [50, pp. 
5-8]. Action can be provoked when equilibrium is upset by finding a new object, 
being asked a question, identifying a problem; in fact, by any new experience. 
Equilibrium is re-established by reaching a goal, answering a question, solving a 
problem, imitating, establishing an effective tie or any other resolution of the 
difference between the new factor or situation and the mental organization already 
existing. Equilibration results in the successive stages of intelligence that Piaget 


describes. : 
Equilibration, in Piaget’s theory. includes two у асарт ee 
through which the person proceeds to more complex levels of organization— 
assimilation, which is the taking in from the environment what the ee can 
deal with and accommodation, the changing of the organism to fit оа uario 
stances, Just as the body can assimilate foods and not other wlan e ae 
can take in certain aspects and events in the external world an “te а ни 
Structures or schemas incorporate experiences that fit them ү | y da poe 
A schema is a pattern of action and/or thought. A d Er Mo 
Schemas before he is born and has them for starting life as a new! n ao. i 
Schemas, he interacts with his environment, working toward RU im e E 
achieves equilibrium over and over again, by using the schemas pue dom 
the moment. For example, а baby has a furry toy kitten n. às pi cru 
When given a small furry puppy he calls it Kitty, о it ae ол 
the Puppy to an existing schema. A new little horse on w ү a ан Em 
tion, since it is too different to be assimilated into the sc d eiae Mp 
kitty, Tt looks different; it feels different; it is not good ЈЕ i eo de. eem 
Something can be done with the wheels that cannot ~ а У ани 
Pattern of action is required. The child accommodates y p^ E te child grows n 
existing schemas to form a schema for dealing with horsey. Thus g 


; А dem s in mean- 
his und i his ability to deal with his experiences In DP 
4 erst orld and his у eae 
арор he structural systems that he has wh 


Ingfu] ways Aseiniilati ves t rubis 
. Assimilation conser k ly wit 

ошода effects changes through which he copes more adequately 

environment and behaves in increasingly complex ways. or fatigue, а 


problems, such as hunger, agen 
something interesting, а neW ould 8 

self, then surely uide trying to upset 
the child ih it is. Activity is 


When homeostasis presents no 
person looks for something to do, someth 
Quilibreium were completely satisfying in it 
quietly doing nothing. In looking for action, 
ini State of equilibrium, as though equilibration 
«trinsic in living tissue, brain cells included. Т 
JuSt as the digestive system does. Curiosity. XP 
ent motivation are all outgrowths of the human 


he nervous SY 


loration, Comp 
propensity 
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А ап 
process of equilibration. The first stage of the process, [ios ар of T pu 
incongruity or discrepancy, ы tension and a feeling of in P 

ing is missing or something is wrong. 2 
а Mic himself forward to grasp a toy that is out of меси Eie 
4-year-old makes a mailbox that is necessary for his game of eigene ien 
grader sounds out a new word. Each child reduces a feeling of tension as ia nun 
a new equilibrium. The equilibration (achievement of new balance) ma дрен 
into a slightly different person from what he has been, a person who can HEE 
forward a bit, a person who has made his own mailbox and can therefore inl 
other things, a person who can read another word. Thus, equilibration isa E A is 
describing behavior development. New and more complex behavior occurs а 
demanded by the person's relationship with his surroundings. 


: ituation in which he 
When a person's schemas are adequate to deal with the situation in whic 
finds himself, he react 


breast-fed baby of 3 m 
breast. A 10-year- 
two?” When the 
what he has, cha 


instance, the baby would change his behavior su 


ild i of a new behavior pattern 9 
schema. A pleasant i 
adjustments to deman rces 
A person feels uneasy when he encounters a situation in which his resou 


: У те“ 
аге уегу inadequate. In order to provoke uneasiness, the problem must be re to 
what similar to those that a Person can solve, but not similar enough for hi 


t 
ct from the environment the stimuli that would розе 
problem. The bab: 


s a, The 
У will not try to drink out of a carton full of cans of milk. 
child won’t attempt to solve: 
5х + 6y = 145 
12х — 3y m 2] 


chimp, or a plaster cast of a chimp 
In order to be frightened or + 


already reached. Thus he moves on to a new State of equilibrium [51]. 
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Growth and Development 


The child’s body becomes larger and more complex while his behavior in- 
creases in scope and complexity. If any distinction is made between the two terms, 
growth refers to size, and development to complexity. However, the two terms are 
often used interchangeably, and this is what we have done. The terms growth and 
development were borrowed from the physical field, but they are commonly under- 
stood in connection with mental and personality characteristics. One can say, “He 
has grown mentally,” or “He has developed mentally.” The statement means “He 
is now functioning on a more complex intellectual level.” Or one can speak of 
growth of personality and development of attitudes. Listening in on second-grade 
and fifth-grade classrooms in the same school building will reveal differences in 
subject matter interests and in mode of thinking. А 

Growth ог development can be shown to have taken place either by com- 
paring younger and older individuals at the same moment of time or by comparing 
the same individuals at two different points of time. When the measures of some 
characteristic of a number of individuals are averaged by age groups, me ane 
of the successive age groups show what growth has taken place. v [eis 
is measured only once, that is, if there are different people wA 22 d rA 
is cross-sectional. If the same individuals are measured at сас EUM D dé dee 
Study is longitudinal. ]f some individuals do not remain A In a cross- 
Study and new ones are added, the study is паче Пен dica 
sectional study, growth status at iude inda Change in status from age 
growth are drawn from differences between any groups. 8 а а 
to age сап be inferred only if ће individuals at the two ages бап mE. | 
comparable in all relevant ways. In a longitudinal study boih co more recisely, 
age and change in status from age to age can be ethan паме be pur 
because the same individuals are involved and actual growth p 


lished for individuals. 


Р E F GROWTH 
qiue а owth that are more apparent 


There are a number of generalizations about piste pagos. e 
With respect to physical growth but that, as far аз h statements about growth 
true for psychological growth. We elaborate on nine suc 
о 


at this point, some of them with subheadings. 


ividual to another, and 
tes, from one 
d at different 
differences 
15 obtained 


of growth vary from one individ 
An organism grows at varying га 
varying rates an 
als. Various group 
uire fac 


Variation of Rates. Rates 
hey vary within one individual. 


Y hight hods. o ;flerent times. 
ghly controlled met 5 that are different at di velot 


An organism and its parts grow at rate 
- ; i hows a patt! 
The body asa whole, as measured by height and weight, 5 w during the school 


5 iod, slo 
that is fast in infancy, moderate in the preschool Den 5-1 illustrates growth 
Years, and fast in the beginning of adolescence. PIE 
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200 
тво 
66 Lymphoid Type 
Thymus, Lymph-nodes, 
Intestinal Lymphoid Masses. 
140 
120 
Neural Type 


Brain and Its Parts, Dura, 
Spinal Cord, Optic Apparatus, 
Many Head Dimensions. 


100) 


General Type | 
Body as a Whole, External Dimensions 
(with exception of head and nec 
Respiratory and Digestive Organs, та 
Kidneys, Aorta апа Pulmonary Trur 
Sı ‚ Musculature as a Whole, — 
Skeleton as a Whole, Blood, Volume. 


60 


2 
Genital Type 
Testis, Ovary Epiddymis, - Urethra; 
0 Uterine Tube, Prostate, Prostatic Ure 
B 


Seminal Vesicles, 


Age in Years 


Figure 5-1. Growth curves of the bod 
Values at each age are com; 


curve in F; v h syste 
which grows rapidly throughout ; igure 5-1 represents the lymp à 
puberty, and then decreases in <; 
Rates of growth vary from one indivi 


another, grows faster or slower during th ; 
There are sex differences in rates. Early in fi 
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maturing faster than boys, especially in skeletal development. At birth, girls are 
four weeks ahead of boys skeletally. Boys’ skeletal development is about 80 per 
cent of that of girls’ from birth to maturity [59, p. 43]. Girls are ahead of boys in 
dentition, as measured by eruption of permanent teeth. Although sex differences 
in height and weight before the preadolescent growth spurt are very slight, favoring 
boys, sexual maturity and its antecedent growth spurt occur in girls about two 
years before they do in boys. Therefore, there is a period of about two years when 
girls are taller and heavier than boys. At all ages, girls are more mature physiologi- 


cally than boys. 


Individual Differences in Terminals. It is obvious, yet it is essential in under- 
о recognize that for different people maturity comes at different 
walk down the street to observe that some people grow 
et tall, others stop at five feet, and most people stop in 
ps at different times for different individuals 
d weight terminals before the average boy. 


standing growth, t 
points. You have only to 
until they are over six fe 
between. Measurable mental growth sto 
too. The average girl reaches height ап i 
Little is known about mental growth terminals. 


ld be surprising if different measures 
mendous number of studies have 
growth-controlling and regulating 


in Growth. It wou 
to each other. А tre 
lationships of 


Dynamic Interrelations 
of growth were not related 
probed into the question of interre 
mechanisms. . 

Correlations between measures of growth can be bos um Ж ТУ 
Same field ( physical-physical, mental-mental, and so on), oF or = uen 
(physical-mental, mental-emotional). Skeletal development, ни cw t 
9f the wrist, is at present the best indicator of physiological ma e ay uh 
body proportions could be quantified and scaled in some eT i de ir 
might prove even more useful. Fat thickness in ой pa bs эү 
general physiological maturity [24]. Sexual maturity ram prs T 
Predicted with good accuracy from measurements of ske ле e кө A i» 
factor of bodily maturity operating throughout the growth Sei, EA 
Child's growth as a whole, including his skeleton, size. physio = tics ан 
с iria, Тайпей pai dom em eode pun controls 
ently of the general factor and of each other. One of these ied eon 

aby teeth, another permanent teeth, another the ossification c rupes of 
and Probably several others regulate brain growth. This is why уг s Qum a 
Physica] growth have low positive correlations with each other. do relate 
ens controlling factor, then the different measures would presum у 


"Му or even perfectly with one another [59]. ow a small but 
с Studies of the relation between physical and l growth eneral factor iet 
~ Nsistent positive correlation, bearing out the hypothesis gone ented by а 

ences all growth processes. This relationship ha: 


i ; of children at Ar 
ч НА ин (1,9. 11, 33, 56, 571. A Q9 e significantly h tion 


mental growth sh 


ibuti : - b 
rei butions of mental traits showed gifted boys ЈЕ small positive с s 
beet boys in measures of physical growth ent [60]. As an ex aa 
Ween mental ability and size is also found аА Is evidence that early ™ 


‘Onships between growth and personality. 
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feel more adequate and more comfortable about themselves than do late ma- 
turers [32, 45]. 


Optimal Tendency. An organism behaves as though it were seeking to a 
maximum potential for development in both structure and function. Even t ү 
growth is interrupted, such as in periods of inadequate food supply, the child ail- 
organism) makes up for the lean period as soon as more and better food is ау " 
able, returning to his characteristic pattern of growth. Only if the ueri 
severe, or if it occurs throughout a critical period, will he show permanent effe 


: d 
from it. During the deprivation period, the organism adapts by slowing growth an 
cutting down on the use of energy. 


s че еп 
» it became more determining; but wh 


e stimulation than the home, then the school became 
the more influential factor." [10, р. 106]. 


Gesell has stated the principle of optimal tendency as follows. *Every preneh 
in the normal complex of growth is filled through regenerative, substantive, 9 
compensatory growth of some kind. . . , Insurance Teserves are drawn an 
whenever the Organism is threatened, . - . Herein lies the urgency, the amo 
irrepressible quality of growth” [26, p. 165]. This principle has been га 
as working іп physical realms as well as Organic, where there seems to be а 56 
stabilizing or target-seeking Property of certain systems [62]. 


ic 
ed, larger patterns. For example, a photograph 
ў ап 11% weeks’ fetus reacting to being stro k 
on the right cheek [26, Р. 25]. The fetus Contracted the muscles of its neck, trun d 
У to bend away from the stimulus and the arm 


e 
у . en а newborn infant is stroked on the cheek i 
turns toward the stimulus, pursing his lips and Opening his mouth when his liP 
touch something. Thus, he shows а new, speciali 


a small part of his body instead of the whole, 
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А Bower analyzes the process of reaching and grasping in terms of differenti- 
ation and integration. The newborn baby will reach for a seen object, opening the 
hand before contact and closing it on contact, but too quickly for hand closure to 
have been released by the contact. The reaching and grasping is a unitary act 
Reaching rarely occurs after 4 weeks, but reappears at around 20 weeks, in a 
different form. The infant can now reach without grasping and can also combine 
them. Reaching and grasping are differentiated. Either reaching or grasping can 
be corrected during the act instead of having to be corrected by starting again. 
Reaching and grasping are integrated. They are separate but combinable [7, pp. 
150-166]. 

Examples can also be take! 
matics. There is a stage of matur 


n from purely intellectual fields, such as mathe- 
ity at the end of infancy when a child knows one, 
two and a-lot-of. At 5, he has differentiated three and four out of a-lot-of. By 6, 
numbers up to ten have true meaning. Using these differentiated concepts, the 
child next combines them in addition and subtraction to form new and more 
complicated concepts. Conceptual differentiation and integration are at work as the 
student moves up through algebra and geometry into higher mathematics. There 
remains an undifferentiated sphere where each person stops in his progress in 


mathematics. 

ces of development take place in 
г sequence takes two such 
d to tail) and proximodistal (midline to outer 


the child grows а relatively large, complex head 
erior is small and simple. As he 


Certain sequen 


Developmental Direction. 
to the body. The moto 


certain directions, in reference 
directions, cephalocaudal (hea 


extremities). Like all animals, 
Tegion early in life, whereas the tail region or post ; 
becomes older, the region next to the head grows more, and finally, the end region 


grows. Coordination follows the same direction, the muscles of the eyes camne 
under control first, then the neck muscles, then arms, chest, and back, and s T 
the legs. The motor sequence illustrates the proximodistal direction by the га 
that the earliest controlled arm movements, as in reaching, are large уа 
Controlled mostly by shoulder muscles. Later the elbow 1s brought into play 


Teaching, then the wrist, and then the fingers. 
ment has long been 


ence of motor develop 
үн 4 must creepe ere he 


Normative Sequence. | 
| К һе ways of nature. “A chil 


Noticed and understood as one of t 
walke,” 
y As the structures of the body mature in their various seq! 
' characteristic ways. provided that the environment perm! 
stion. The resulting behavior patterns appear in an orderly ie solving, 
have been described for locomotion, use of hands, language, pe erde of the 
Social behavior, and other kinds of behavior [12, 27. 28]. During de delineating 
1930s, the bulk of research in child development was normato e observed. 
«p quences of development and designating average y c 
a * classic studies, exemplified by Gesell's work, is У 
тап unfolding. Although the role of the environme! 5 
“tings, the focus w © regulation from innate forces. 
Орду аз on reg! r ic to deve 
8anism and environment is emphasized as basi 


they function 


ts appropriate inter- 
sequence. Sequences 


uences, 
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viewpoint has come about to some extent because of the broadening of Pig 
child study to include a variety of cultures, at home and abroad. spony а 
development continues to take place in orderly sequences, exceptions can be anise 
[16]. Hence normative sequences cannot be considered as universal, but mu 
understood as occurring in particular kinds of environments. 


Epigenesis. Growth takes place upon the foundation that is already there. ae 
parts arise out of and upon the old. Although the organism becomes somet 
new as it grows, it still has continuity with the past and hence shows certain gor 
sistencies over time. Through interactions with the environment, the стена 
continues to restructure itself throughout life, being at each moment the gue 
of the interaction that took place in the previous moment between organism ets 
environment. A toddler's body results from interactions of a baby's body W! 
food, water, and air. The motor pattern of walking is derived and elaborated from 
creeping and standing. Writing is built from scribbling. 


Critical Periods. There are certain limited times during the growth period ot 
any organism when it will interact with a particular environment in a specific we 
The result of interactions during critical periods can be especially beneficial » 
harmful. The prenatal period includes specific critical periods for physical grow i 
The first three months are critical for the development of eyes, ears, and brain, " 
shown by defects in children whose mothers had rubella during the first n 
months of pregnancy. Apparently those organs are most vulnerable to the Vif" 
of rubella when they are in their periods of rapid growth. ; for 

Experiments on vision with human and animal infants reveal critical ages he 
the development of visual Tesponses, times when the infant will either show чи 
Tesponse without experience ог will learn it readily [21]. If the visual gium 
not given at the critical age (as when baby monkeys are reared in darkness)» 
animal later learns the response with difficulty, or not at all. r- 

Psychological development also shows critical periods in the sense that ra 
tain behavior patterns are acquired most readily at certain times of life. с 
periods in personality development include t cializati® 
when the infant makes his first social attach 
[18]. A warm relationshi 


he period of primary social ae 
ments [55] and develops basie үг 


ical period is applied to the aa 
ng, then it should be understood 
earning and not the only one [43]. 
STAGE THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT 


The last three principles of growth are 
velopment that present growth occurring in 
epigenesis, behavior patterns being Organize. 
an orderly sequence. Thus, 
can be understood as an 
interpreted in terms of the 


signifies the most opportune time for | 


de- 
incorporated in theories of гош 
Stages. Each stage is created i in 
d and Teorganized or transform" a 
past, present, and future development are relate’ "yg 
ongoing process. Small pieces of behavior "P ith 
stage when they occur instead of being invest? 
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а at BEE zd иба of age was seen to be an active 
was found to be a passive mode е; те B hie ieu o end y 
i анаа ae 7 ponse to environmental frustration [36]. 
g search that establishes ways of predicting future de- 

velopment [31]. 
MU ur cu qe Ж ү Хель суы л. 
g i г y of personality growth, and Piaget’s theory of the 
growth of intelligence. The ages corresponding with the various stages are only 
approximations or rough landmarks. Although it is useful to be able to anchor 
stage concepts to some sort of chronology, it is important to realize that stages are 
only age-related and not age-determined. The growth principle, variation of rates, 


applies here. 


Erikson’s Stages. Erikson’s theory might be called epigenetic in a double 


sense. Not only does it portray epigenetic stages but it was built upon Freud’s 
theory and yet is a new organization and a unique creation. Freud proposed 
psychosexual stages of development, each of which used a certain zone of the body 
for gratification of the id (the unconscious source of motives, strivings, desires, 
and energy). The ego, which mediates between the demands of the id, the outside 
world, and the superego, “represents what may be called reason and common 
sense, in contrast to the id, which contains the passions” (23, p. 15]. The superego 
or ego ideal corresponds roughly to conscience. Freud's psychosexual stages are 
oral, when the mouth is the main zone of satisfaction, about the first year; anal, 

the second and third years; 


When pleasure comes from anal and urethral sensations, 6 п а: 
phallic, the third and fourth years, а time of pleasure from genital stimulation; 


oedipal, also genital but now, at 4 and 5 years, the child regards the parent = 
Opposite sex as a love object and the same-sex parent as a rival; Шу m ote 
around 11, when sexual cravings are repressed (made unconscious) an the с П | 
identifies with the parent and peers of his own Sex; puberal when mature genita 


Sexuality begins. 

Erikson uses Freud's concepts i 
adding to the complexity of each stage 
Puberal, thus dealing with adulthood as 
Stages takes place in an orderly sequenc 
Well as psychosexual, Erikson recognizes th 
Culture as contributing to personal growth. 
deal to say about pathology, Erikson's offers 


Personality. For each stage, there are problems t 
Context, Thus, each stage is 2 critical period for the development 


tudes, convictions, and abilities- After the satisfactory solution of 
Person emerges with an increased sense of unity, good judgment, 
do well” [19, p. 92]. The conflicts are never completely resolv 
Problems disposed of forever. Each stage is described with a E 
Outcome of the crisis involved. The stages are [18, рр. 247-2741: 


1 


f psychosocial development, 
ding three stages above the 
a time for growth. Progress through the 
e. In making his stages psychosocial as 
e interaction between individual and 
Although Freud’s theory has a great 
a guide to both illness and health of 


о be solved within the cultural 
of certain atti- 


each crisis, the 
and capacity to 
ed nor are the 
є and negative 


n his theory ° 
and also ad 


Similar to Freud’ 


- Basic trust versus basic mistrust. 
tes the first year. 


ment of a sense of trust domina 
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trust the world, other people, and oneself. Since the mouth is the main zone of 
pleasure, trust grows on being fed when hungry, pleasant sensations when 
nursing, and the growing conviction that his own actions have something to 
do with pleasant events. Consistent, loving care is trust-promoting. Mistrust 
develops when trust-promoting experiences are inadequate, when the baby 
has to wait too long for comfort, when he is handled harshly or capriciously. 
Since life is never perfect, shreds of mistrust are woven into the fabric of 
personality. Problems of mistrust recur and have to be solved later, but when 
trust is dominant, healthy personality growth takes place. 

2. Autonomy versus shame and doubt. The second stage, corresponding (0 
Freud's anal period, predominates during the second and third year. Holding 
on and letting go with the Sphincter muscles symbolizes the whole problem 
of autonomy. The child wants to do for himself with all of his powers: his 
new motor skills of walking, climbing, manipulating; his mental powers at 
choosing and deciding. If his parents give him plenty of suitable choices, times 
to decide when his judgment is adequate for successful outcomes, then he 
grows in autonomy. He gets the feeling that he can control his body, himself, 
and his environment. The negative feelings of doubt and shame arise when 


his choices are disastrous, when other people shame him or force him in areas 
where he could be in charge. 


3. Initiative versus guilt. The Oedipal part of the genital stage of Freudian theory, 


at 4 and 5 years, is to Erikson the stage of development of a sense of initiative- 


Now the child explores the physical world with his senses and the social ап 
physical worlds with his questions. 


powers. Love relationshi 
velops. Guilt is the о 


4. Industry versus inferiority. Solutions of problems of initiative and guilt bring 

about entrance to the Stage of developing a sense of industry, the latency perio 
à Worker and producer. He wants [0 : 
hem and exploring them. He нара 
riority and inadequacy result when ў 
‘ andards held for him by his family 9 
society. 


5. Identity versus role diffusion. The Freu 


З ьа ће 
dia nning at t 
start of adolescence, i y oen тара, begining 


Ga datimaay: versus isolation. A sense of identity is the condition for the ability 
to establish true intimacy, “the capacit 


д У to commit himself to concrete af" 
ations and partnerships and to develop the ethical strength to abide by suc 
commitments” [18, p. 263]. Intimacy involves understanding and allowing 
oneself to be understood. It may be, but need not be, sexual. Without intimacy 
a person feels isolated and alone. ? ш 
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7. Generativity versu. : i i 
e у. i a absorption. Involvement in the well-being and de- 
bee | generation is the essence of generativity. While it in 
е а good parent, it is more. Concern with creativity is also part of 
с — its st by the young, and unless the adults can be con- 

= | contri uting, they suffer from stagnation. 
iod egrity versus despair. The sense of integrity comes from satisfaction 
eus МЕ s own life cycle and its place in space and time. The individual feels 
| is actions, relationships, and values are all meaningful and acceptable. 
espair arises from remorseful remembrance of mistakes and wrong decisions 


plus the conviction that it is too late to try again. 


ai Figure 5-2 shows the normal timing of Erikson’s stag 
velopment. The critical period for each stage is represented by a swelling of the 
e that no cris 


| а es stretches throughout life. The ropes indicat is is ever solved 
eee. and finally, but that strands of it are carried along, to be dealt with at 
ra evels. As one rope swells at d, the other ropes are 
DER and interact. As Chapter 4 showe y problems involve 
кенер їп all the other stages- The metaphor of Iso be extended by 
ing of the personalities of a family’s mem intertwined ropes. 


nm the parents’ Generativity strands are becomi he infant's Trust 
trand is dominant. The two ropes fit smoothly togeth ga complemen- 


tary relationship between the personalities of infant ап! 


telli Piaget's Stages. Figure 5-2 shows Piaget’s stages in t 
Els oan, Piaget is concerned with the nature of knowledge а 
studies of infants and children have revealed organizat 

orld. The structural units are schemas, pat- 


veieh the child comes to know the w scl 
erns of action and/or thought. As the child matures, he uses his existing schemas 
through the process of equilibration. Each stage of 

eorganizing it and 


es of psychosocial 


its critical perio 
d, solutions to identit 
the rope can а 
bers as being i 
ng dominant, t 
er, indicatin 
d parents. 

he development of in- 
nd how it is acquired. 
ions of structures by 


E interact, transforming them 5 i 
evelopment is an advance from the last one, built upon it by T 

anization and adaptation 80 on continu- 

each other. Piaget 


o reality. Reorg 
ously, but from one time to another the results differ from 
has broken this series of organizations of structures into units called periods and 
à of which extends the previous one, recon- 


ups. There are three periods, © 59]. Periods are 
cts it, and ses it [51, PP- 152-1591. erio ‹ 
surpasse: PP- nether the child achieves them at a slow ОГ 


ave a constant sequence. nO à 
d stages 1S affected by organic growth, 


fa: Я 
St расе. Progress through the periods an es is al 
interaction or equilibration. The periods are 


exerci t M 
тсіѕе and experience, social i 


adapting more closely t 


pirth until about 2, sensorimotor intelligence 


bols. practical and aimed at getting results, it 
reflex patterns 


mas through а 


1. Sensorimotor. Lasting from 
exists without language and sym ‘and 
works through action-schemas (51, p. 4- Beginning with the 
present at birth, the baby builds more and more complex sche! i 
succession of six 888—5" Figure 5-2 lists the names of the stages- During this 

period the baby constructs @ schema of the permanence of objects. He comes 

to know that things # eople continue to exist even when he cannot see 
that they move when he is not looking. He learns con- 


them and he realizes 


AGE 


2. 


ADOLESCENTS 


Erikson's Stages Piaget's Stages 
of Personality 
Development 


of Intellectual 
Development 


Reflexes 

Primary Circular 
Reactions 

Secondary Circular. 


Sensorimotor 


Autonomy | 
\ | | | 


Initiative. 
& 
Imagination 


Reactions. 
Mental Combinations 


Preconceptual 
Preoperational 
Intuitive 


Conerete Operations 


Identity 
“ Formal Operations 


Intimacy 


| || | 


||] | исту 
| 


trol of his body in Space. Не Бері 
internal representations of reality, 
Preoperational. Sometimes this 
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is marked by the semiotic function and 


imitation. The semiotic function, often called symbolizing, is the use of an 
indicator or sign as distinct from the object or event to which it refers [51 

pp. 52-91]. For example, the bell that announces dinner is perceived is 
distinct from the food but as indicating food. Achievements show much use of 
his new representational abilities, in deferred imitation (imitation startin, 

after the model has disappeared), symbolic play, drawing, mental images S 
verbal representation. The child thinks that names are essential parts of the 
objects to which they refer. When he gives a reason, it is in terms of how he 
wants things to be. He sees no need to come to the same conclusions as any- 
one else because he does not realize the existence of viewpoints other than his 
own. Throughout this stage the child becomes more flexible in his thinking, 
more able to use past experience, and to consider more than one aspect of 


я an event at a time. 
- Concrete operations. The period from about 7 to ll 


the time when the child can think about real, con 
ways, although he has great difficulty in thinking а 

ders, counts, classifies, and thinks in terms of cause and effect. He develops 
a new concept of permanence, called conservation, through which he realizes 
that amount, weight, volume, and number stay the same when outward 
appearances of objects ог groups are changed. Although he finds it difficult 
to change his hypotheses, he learns to take other people's points of view and 
comes to feel that his reasoning and his solutions to problems should check 


with other people’s. His thinking has become socialized. 


4. Formal operations. The period of formal operations ог logical thought begins 
at about 11 and continues to develop until hen the individual has 


about 15, W. у 
the mental operations for adult thinking. o think about 
concrete objects, he can think and reason in purely abstrac 

ation so as to exhaust all 


think systematically, combining all factors in a situation haust al 
possibilities. He makes hypotheses and tests them. This type of thinking is 
basic to logic and to the scientific method. The limitation of this stage is а 
confusion of what could and should be with what is practically possible. The 

fections in the world when he can construct ideal 


adolescent resists the imper 
arrangements in his mind. 


included. The preoperational period 


years of age is essentially 
crete things in systematic 
bout abstractions. He or- 


Memory 
п the organism that result 


teractions, the 
t in which he 
dren may be 


fr Both remembering and ! fer to changes in the т 
От interactions with the environment. In remembering, as In all in 
child brings his own resources to bear on the particular environmen 

izing more than others do. Chil 


Ives. S emori 
. Some cultures stress ™ 1 | r : 
n remembering what is considered important to Te- 
be able to recite the 


е " 

AE and assisted 1 1 sc rd 
ember. Unti и was important for а aori to 

. il recently, ! Я 

Tames of his е right back to the one who came to New Zealand in а 

Particular one of the canoes that brought the first Maoris. Because textbooks are 


earning ге 
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scarce in India, college students memorize extensively. In North America, ог 
ganizing and understanding are often preferred to memorizing. невай 
Memory means the storing of experience within the person, in a ави 
in his brain, in such ways that һе can hold it and retrieve it. Learning occur dae 
behavior changes as a result of experience. Therefore, many learning expert ЊЕ. 
involve memory and many memory experiments involve learning. For many 0 
psychologists have been exploring the conditions under which children pio 
thing from swimming to moral behavior. More recently, scientists from. > Сте 
disciplines have been trying to discover the processes by which human being: 


А Е И : when 
in information from their senses, process it, store it, and take it out for use 
they need it. 


THE STRUCTURES AND PROCESSES OF MEMORY 
The hippocampus, a dee 
made, or, more exactly, 
storing of new experienc 
the brain as the process: 


P part of the brain, is a place where pret ue 
the hippocampus is essential for the process of long-te {п 
е їп retrievable form [44]. Biochemical changes pga 
es of memory are carried on. One of the mysteries e ch 
process is the form in which the brain stores experience and the method by her 
it converts perceptual input into items that can be stored and found for later V 

Pribram suggests that memory works on the 
from physics), a mechanism 


ect 


"m an 
S he adapts to new conditions Sas 
rn” includes adopting new pê 
Developmental research deals with a 


А есі 
í &c-related changes in the various ic cori 
of memory. Topics include long-term and short-term memory and their (0. 


ri- 
nections with each other and with input, response, and control systems. m 
menters vary input, such as visual or verbal, color or form. They require pos í 
responses, such as recall or recognition, after different time lags. They cons! 
effects of intelligence and nutrition, and even of Sibling position [13, 53]. 
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Learning 


Learn ; 
pon EE occurs when behavior changes as a result of experience Behavio: 
eva inner processes as well as actions. Different approaches to the stud ot 
thing d пе emphases. Some of the terms of behaviorism focus on ое 
one to the learner. Thus the | i | 
а ‚ the learner may be seen as passive. Behavü 
ping, for example, sounds very much like a “psychosculptor” hewing out a we 


зе! ^ 

T pipi ud ке from a rough bundle of mass activity. (Such is not really 

of пен s T ater.) Presently, however, the self is seen as an active shaper 

NE on as evaluator, decision-maker, and active learner. The view of 

ducta isi lustrated in the following section on academic learning and in the 
ion of social learning. The self can also be seen a$ active in reinforcement 


and conditioning. 


ACADEMIC LEARNING 
Nue new way of measuring and 
M m’s use of fime as a yardstick [6 

each criteria of achievement in T 


оге; 

е T 

ign language, and so on. Bloom reviews S 
tries to reach the same 


understanding school learning is offered by 
J. А child takes а measurable length of time 
eading, mathematics, science, literature, a 
by chi \ tudies of the length of time required 
y children in different coun criteria. The average student in 
ions achieved 12 years of learning in 12 


= highest-scoring of the developed natio 
ts. For children in low-scoring developed nations, the achievement was 8 years 
in an underdeveloped country achieved 6 years in 
20 per cent of 


is years. The average child 

еи United States research has shown that if the highest 2 

and СҮ reach the criterion level one year, 50 per cent will reach it the next year 

extra ti per cent in 2 years. When mastery teaching 1S used and students spend 

as th time during the first can reach the same criterion 

in 1 е upper 20 per cent in О! ing includes identifying gaps 
сагпіпр and then using cor d especially for the child’s 

Particular needs.) 

bag mastery learning PT 

mad P fast, the slowest 5 per 

learni criterion as do the fastest 5 

t е units through mastery procedure 

Чё Ta or less what was red eo 

eee ген in the early stages- Most likely they У 

> as they achieve то! 
ning, 

time Further studies reviewed by Bl 

on task, or actually learning. 
d large 


year in learni 


ne year. 
rective procedure 


first offered to students who are not 
ers take about five times as long to 


f learners. After achieving several 
ners reach criterion in 


it pays off to help the 
il increase in self-esteem and 
earn more effective ways © 


ocedures are 
cent of learn 
per cent 0 
s, t 


w that the fastest learners spend more 
É rom both observation and interviews, the fast 
g ners were found to spe” amounts of time in school actively engaged 
WU the subject matter Slower learners were likely to spend the first 20 minutes 
ing, arranging theit materials, and fixing their hair and clothing. Then they 

xt 15 or 20 minutes were spent getting ready 


Wo 

о m for about 20 minutes. The n€ 

ave. Time on task explains many of the diflerences between fast learners an 
the amount of time 


s] "p 
9w learners, In ghetto schools. apathy and hostility depress 


oom sho 
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spent on task. Here and in poor countries, hunger and malnutrition contribute to 
apathy. 

Although human beings vary in their initial learning ability, all need to learn 
basic academic subjects in order to get along in the modern world. Nearly all can 
learn them if enough time is allowed, but nearly all can learn them much faster 


and with greater satisfaction if teaching procedures enlist all of their learning 
potential. 


Social Learning 


One of the most remarkable features of human beings is that they learn 50 


- People learn from the experience of those 
ce-to-face encounters, learning from others 
to try out all kinds of actions. Very often: 
ehavior by simply watching another person 


SOCIALIZATION 


Children learn by observing their 


» but much of it takes place during childhood. 25 


as worker, manager, host. 


" ns som TP ; kills, as МЕ 
as values and attitudes. Thus, he i © specific information and skills, 2 


б © 15 gradually socialized i i munity. 
= into his family, com 
and nation through a process that maintains the val d beh cie aiterns o! 
that group. ues and behavior р 
MODELING 
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concludes that “vi 

irtually all learnin hi 
= virtu | g phenomena resulting from di i 
псев see ^а я basis by observing other peas кош рз 
r them" [4]. An action can bi 1 его 
me | à e learned from one observation 

or a long time, to be used if and when an appropriate time comes — 


Influences on Modeli В "— 
ene eon pde miel spot, rn 
n er the imi 
wee p devel are related to whether children will о е ына 
tendency to A [22]. The child's past experience with peers aa his 
‘ise more Tk | ate peers [29]. Children who had often been reinforced by peers 
fotei Ù ely to imitate a rewarding peer; children who had seldom been re- 
tos fie aiel ре were more likely to imitate a nonrewarding peer. What happens 
ments chem also has an effect on the child. In one of Bandura's famous experi- 
on fuscus x saw a film of an aggressive model either being punished, rewarded, 
apalngt toas ыр [3]. Then they were left in a room with the aggressed- 
_ saw the mod бе the instruments of aggression, as well as other toys. Those who 
thoseawho el being punished did less imitating of his aggressive behavior than did 
children w saw the model being rewarded or having no consequences. When the 
iun ie ere offered reinforcers for imitating the aggression, the difference be- 
seeing th groups disappeared. Boys imitated more aggressive acts than girls after 
Berit ad, model punished, but when rewards were given, the sex difference dis- 
thè mod 1 Thus, it seems that children inhibit aggressive unitation when they see 
eee ent but they learn the behavior just as readily. Girls are more 
as well. В an boys by punishment for aggression. but they learn the behavior just 
modelin паша says that one of the most interesting questions 1n regard to 
ing is whether one can keep people from learning what they have seen [4]. 


res i 
[d the answer is 710. 

the hese experiments. and many 
У cannot predict what а given in 


additional ones, give insight into modeling, but 
dividual will imitate. The situation is analogous 


to} 

mee One can test a child’s level of language development, but one cannot 
ser just what the child will say. Modeling involves abstracting from what is ob- 
Ved, storing it in memory in some symbolic form, making generalizations and 


Tu А ч i 
les about behavior, mentally putting together and trying out different kinds of 
orms to act out at what times. Thus, other people's 


Shior, and choosing which forms to £ | б а. : 
aed is used creatively by the individual in an extraor inarily € icien way 0 
às su Ping new ways of acting that are suited to the particular occasion. Bandura 

mmarized the component processes of observational learning [4]. 
actio First, attention regulates the perception of modeled 
они Second, what is observed is trans о representations that are 
— in memory- Coding and symbolic ke these transformations. 
ory keeps the symbolically represente able as guides to рег- 
grated from motor acts. Fourth, 


orm: 
mance, Third, new response patterns 
ses gover patterns to be used. 
dges, decides, and 


inc, 
enti a 
ive or motivational processes i 
ho actively observes, remembers, JU 
hich the processes 


T РАЈЕ 
Create hus, it is the person W 
5 a response. The person's own values 2 


model; 
eling occur. 


Component Processes. 
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CONDITIONING 


Conditioning, or learning by association, is the establishing of a connection 
between a stimulus and a response. In classical conditioning, the kind made famous 


person, “You did wrong.” Reinforcement is, therefore 
edure by which one Person manipulates another, but ? 


; eware- 

be up after failure, by a г 
job!" Or a person may ys aee But fo oneself, such as “That was а great 
r indulge in a fancy dessert- 
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an simply administering external reinforce- 
hange his behavior is helped to plan induce- 
own performance, and to dispense 


capacity for self-regulation rather th 
ments [4]. The person who wants to c 
ments for the desired behavior, to evaluate his 
the reinforcers. 

Successful socialization of 
powers of self-regulation. Even i 
and punishments, the result wou 
of course, external rewards and pun 


children also makes use of children’s growing 
f behavior could be controlled by extrinsic rewards 
ld be a child who could not control herself. And, 
ishments will not give predictable results be- 


cause the child herself is also active in the process. Experiments with adults have 
ments sometimes decrease self-motivation 


shown that external rewards and punish 
[46]. The reason may be that the person sees himself as less self-controlled and with 
less freedom of choice when someone else is dispensing reinforcements. 
Punishment especially is a risky technique of influence. Although punishment 
is often effective in suppressing behavior, it does not teach new, positive behavior. 
Parke has summarized the effects of punishment on children as shown by research 
rred close in 


[48]. Punishment suppressed behavior more effectively when it occu 
time to the deviation. High-intensity punishment was more effective than low, but 


when it occurred promptly, high- and low-intensity punishment were equally 
effective, When the adult withdrew affection or was inconsistent with affection, 
Children were likely to suppress undesired behavior in order to die 
affection. When reasoning and explanation accompanied punishment, lig n a 
Ment was as effective as severe. Reviewing the deviance had the cU pu "d 
Consistency delayed the effect. Indiscriminate and harsh punishment may 


Child avoid the punisher or may lead to passivity and withdrawal. 


Maturation 

in si complexity, 
есоті will be in the . | 
eee а ТЕ a "The whole process is called maturation. 
E ment must be 


ontrolled by hereditary factors, the environn A ка: 
The growth pri 


nciple of normative Se sapere 
and functions mature > 


it re the same 
little affected by experience, 


its effects а 
matura- 
ed environment slows 


the process of 


throughout a species. An im 


t " 
10n more than it changes qu on more than of learning 


1! 

b Certain behavior patter of a an developmental proc- 
voe Db TM а relatively p аш rn 1 of processes that are largely 
sses involve both maturation and learning. Examp je dangaege. 1 all but the 
Maturational are the motor 5e and the emergen r sequences of raising the 

Most abnormal environments, infan’s go i i d so on. 
Sad, raising the chest, sittings ао е um | S ih experiences are encountered 
Another explanation of maturation is tha X Behavior patterns 


i as experienc a 

| recognized i i i niversal 

а ene and are, therefore, то Its of interactions with the u и: 
ibuted to maturation are 


u 3 
геа ане djustments to gravity, 
ено: 

‘vironment, For instance, су 


eryon 


е makes postural a 
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" ew food 
nobody notices gravity. Another example is that и ipea 
because everyone receives food. The emergence of languag 
almost universal experience, the hearing of spoken language. — 
Some theories of development, such as Gesell 5, emphasize the ro! ibd вош 
tion in determining behavior. Gesell’s descriptions of behavior S mor und 
parents to think that they could do little to influence their children 5 кмга 
that they must enjoy his good stages and wait patiently while he grew ete 
attractive, annoying, or disturbing stages. In contrast, although Piaget { explore, 
that the body matures, he stresses the necessity for the child to interac ee 
and discover for himself in order to build his mental a М Кр, 
cannot be forced or hurried, however, since its counterpart is physical matu vss 
"Mental growth is inseparable from physical growth: the maturation of S ne vi]. 
and endocrine systems, in particular, continues until the age of 16" [51, P- 


Evolutionary Adaptation 


Evolutionary changes can be consid 


3 s of 
ered in terms of behavior pattern 
behavior systems. 


ETHOLOGY 


gui 
The behavior patterns that develop through maturation can be traced back 
the history of the species or the phylum. These fixed ac 
animal adapted to a certain environment, Ethology, 
tween animal behavior and environment, has influen 
velopment, offering insight into certain kinds of beha 
as learning or fully understood as m 
of ethology for understanding certai 
integrated psychoanalytic theory wi 
tensive research on attachment beha 
to human development. 


tion patterns evolved as ү; 
the study of the relation 
ced the study of human, a 
vior that cannot be Z 
aturation. Lorenz pointed out the implica! has 
n forms of human behavior [38]. Bowls ex 
th ethology [8]. Ainsworth [2] has pui 6 
vior, a main focus of the ethological арр 


+ nate 

The adaptive behavior pattern becomes fixed in form, appearing as dr to 

Skill in every member of a Species, even though he has not had ppor a a 

learn [17]. A specific stimulus from the environment activates the eo be- 
behavior pattern, as though it were a key, unlocking the mechanism. Thus, t le. 
havior is sometimes called an innate response mechanism, or IRM. For ed 

toad's catching response is released by a small, moving object, а nine-we К 


€ environment to which a species is adapted whet 
orm [8, p. 59]. Most likely: in 8 
d by hunting and gathering ie 
primitive societies and ne adapted 
t reciprocal behavior was d, spo" 
vival. The baby's unlearne¢: nim) 
g brought him (and still im 
of attachment behavior, matt 


taneous patterns of crying, clinging, and suckin 
into contact with the mother. Other aspects 
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e contacts with the mother, who was 


ly programmed to respond with specific action 


physical contact of mother and 


little 
later, serve to maintain and strengthen th 


(and still is) adapted or genetical 


att i 
pe In the urban environment of today, close 
y is not necessary for protecting the baby from predators, but babies still 


behav 

С 5 5 

mci ш it were and mothers still respond to their infants’ behavior with 
оп patterns. Closeness of mother and baby has other advantages, how- 


ever, i 
‚ in terms of normal development. 


BEHAVIOR SYSTEMS 

UN aa re evolutionary scale, the nervous system and brain become more 
ж omini D ra function is to control and integrate the other bodily systems 
йй ү n e higher animals and most notably in man, the cognitive system 
rdi s 5 and demands, in addition to its function as controller and co- 
эше da uriosity, information seeking, and exploration are modes of obtaining 
tine thnk и system must have in order to function optimally. Dember main- 

rain is not like a ts only on demand, but rather it is 


ЈЕ 
is пау ови with needs of its own” [15]. Cognitive actions may even result in 
strong th oppose the demands Ideas ог ideologies can be 50 
with at the person harms his own body or even kills himself. Such is the case 
martyrs, political prisoners resisting torture, who accept dares. 
Disharmony between behavioral systems is а y Wolff [64]. He 
behavioral systems have evolved at different times an 
omic reactivity appears 


og out that different 

fice considerable independence between them. Auton 

followed by organized reflex action and diffuse nonreflex activity. Next, the 
Although all systems in- 


d then language. 
times when à pe 


Many therapies ап 
Such methods 


g and control 
ave sur- 


develops an 
tent, there are 


ords with actions. 
s into closer relationships. 
meditation, conditionin 
that success in these efforts will hi 


Seg behavior system 
кешсе еасһ other to some ex 
are ide with her feelings, OF W 
деч) trying to bring 
dí cs Gestalt technique? yoga, 
Уа autonomic system. Wolff suggests à 

al value for the species and may bring һарр! 


Heredi 
ity 

ent will study the mechanisms of 
ccount here. After all, the mecha- 


s of child developm' 
d guide the course of 


we include a brief а 


Although most student 
start the child developing ап 


еш in a biology course, 

de. s of heredity are what 
velopment. 

cells. By far the larger 

ose the skeleton, 

Jis. In the male, 


RIT: ‘ANCE 
es of 


BIOLOGICAL INBE! 
115 that сотр 


The human being 35 d of two main ty’ 


These are the ce 
s are the germ се 


mies of cells are the b рез 

in, kidneys, heart, and 50 ОП. A minority of cell 

germ cells are called spermatazoa (the singular is spermatazoon), usually shortened 
(the singular is ovum). 


cells are оуа 


of several different parts, the most important of 


t 
© sperm: in the female, the germ 
Each body cell is composed 
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à 46, 
Е discussion аге the chromosomes, of which there ате 49, 
к: wr 228 eds sizes and shapes of the chromosomes can be ene 
o E a me cell through an electron microscope. Twenty-two О 
pies bacs are composed of two highly similar chromosomes, iie a 
emn Б differs in certain respects from every other pair. These 22 pairs ere 
зе Ы males and females. In males, the twenty-third pair is composed ъа € 
chromosomes that are unequal in size. The larger one is an x үл и han 
smaller is a Y chromosome. In females, the twenty-third pair is iri. ари ipis 
X chromosomes. When, in the course of growth, a body cell divides to fo: 


Figure 5-3. Stages in the 


Cell Membrane process of mitosis. А 
Cytoplasin Source: Adapted pu New 
tics О, > 
Nuclear Membrane Moody. Genetic: 
Chromosomal 
material attenuated 


York: W. W. Norton & ee 
pany, Inc., 1967. Figure 27^ 
28. 


Spindle enlarging chromosomes can be seen 


Chromosomes arranged more 
regularly near center 


Chromosomes separate 


Chromosomes no longer visible. Nuclear 
membranes form. Cytoplasm divides, 
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Fi 
gure 5-4. DNA takes the form of à double 


helix, 


W. Burns. The science of 


5 
OURCE: Adapted from G. 
Шап Publishing Со., Inc. 


g М 
1960 E New York: Macmil 
* Figure 14-9, p. 258. 


n 

duc it goes through the process of mitosis. The result of mitosis is that each 

cell Feil cells has exactly the same kind and number of chromosomes as the first 
ad before it divided. Figure 5-3 shows the process of mitosis. 

iac a substance in the ¢ the carrier of the genetic code that 

mits characteristics from 0 to the next. Figure 5-4 shows à 


m P 

p of the DNA molecule. in double helix ог spiral ladder. The 

t cd carriers of specific instructions for grow d in linear order on 
Spirals, The two spirals Сап co ike a zipper. alf produces 


another half. 


hromosomes, is 
ne generation 
the shape of а 
th, are arrange 
Then each h 


[58] that might be called science 
a young couple had been 
Then one of them said, 
taining а few holes. 
hed. They embraced 
ecessive genes out 
takes a recessive 
ot show in either 
ot with complete 


e Genes. A story 
fiction went like this: 
of the campus. 


ie and Recessiv 
quietly ho rather than science 
р eee holding hands in а seclu 1 
8 5 match cards.” Each pulled nted card con 
һар put опе on top of the other. of the holes mate 
dines Like most human beings. ёас i few dangerous Г 
Bene a thousand or more that can C^ defects. Since it 
Pa from each parent to ic that does n 
: Tent, the young coup s children. Ог if not c 
© Surance, at least they WOU ay that they were not endangering their future 
dren as far as thei „> essives Were concerned. Suppose two of 
a f the couple was carrying а recessive gene 


е 
holes had matched such t 
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for cystic fibrosis. For each conception, chances would be one in ш =A 
with two recessives and hence having cystic fibrosis, two in four for a chi $ ior 
one recessive, like the parents, and not showing the defect, and one in e ctive 
normal child with two normal genes. And suppose they conceived a de ss 
embryo. It could be diagnosed early in pregnancy and aborted, if they so m 
Although at the moment when this is being written, the story is only рг тег 
tion, the technology on which it is based is of the present. Many physical charac p 
istics, including a large number of defects, are inherited according to pers 
Mendelian law, as illustrated in our story. Some other defects, such as color bli iE 
ness, are sex linked, which means that they are dominant in the male and oap 
in the female. A male shows the defect when he carries only one gene for it, 
the female does not suffer unless she has two such genes. with 
Heredity works in more complicated ways, also. Genes work in gongers ine 
one another and with the environment. The mechanisms of crossing over an that 
dependent assortment add enormously to the variety of genetic combinations For 
are possible. Genes “turn on” and off at various times during the life ag ey 
example, the control of sexual maturation is considerably influenced by here 
Gene Blends. Many characteristics are the results of more than one e ? 
genes. Skin color in human beings is such a characteristic. It is not determine ds 
all-or-none way, as is seed color in peas. Rather, in spite of popular belief to ker 
contrary, a child’s skin color is almost never darker than the skin of the t 
parent, nor lighter than the skin of the lighter parent. If the child's skin is баг 


Lu x d 
than either parent's, it is only a shade darker. At least two pairs of genes are ^ 
Sidered to be active i 


Meiosis. Althou: 


— cells 
£h each individual receives the chromosomes from germ mo” 

of the parents, the offspri 

ies in the 


matoge” 
has 016 


two chromatids. Each spermatocyte divi 
one of the chromatids from the 


i 
i : ееп 

А eight chromatids that are shown to have Р 

the original spermatogonium. Ег 


herefof? 


A а 
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a heterozygous male produces 


sm by which 
B, half of them 


vides the mechani: 
g the dominant gene, 


Tu 55. Meiosis pr ап 

contai of two kinds: half of them containin, 

St ining its recessive allele, b. 

1967. e Adapted from P. A. Moody. Genetics of man. New York: W- Ww. 
+ Figure 3-7, р. 34. 


Norton & Company, 


cell result four sperm, each containing 23 single 


from each mal s " 
e primordial germ 
Chrom "— P g | 
ex The development of each ovum is similar to the development of each sperm, 
Cept that from each female primordial germ cell (called an obgonium) there te- 
it, like each sperm. contains 23 chromatids from 


sw 

It not four ova, but one- But it, 1 1 
ds present in the obgonium. Since the obgonium begins 
im contains an X chromosome. The 


am Е 
а | the 92 сһготай 
о Sis with БУО X chromosomes. 

Permatogonium, which begins meiosis with one X and one Y chromosome, results 
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in four sperms, two of which contain an X apiece and two a Y. If an X-bearing 
sperm fertilizes an ovum, the new individual will have two X chromosomes, and 
will be female. If a Y-bearing sperm fertilizes an ovum, the new individual will 
have one Y chromosome and one X chromosome, and will be a male. 

In the same way, if one parent has two genes for any trait, each offspring will 
receive from that parent the same kind of genetic material as any other offspring: 
But if a parent has unlike genes for a trait, half of the offspring (other things being 
equal, which they often are not) will receive one kind of gene (for example, ne 
dominant gene) and half will receive the other. The process of meiosis explains 
part of the genetic difference between brothers and sisters, including the fact that à 
given father and mother are likely to have both sons and daughters. 


BEHAVIOR GENETICS 


rac 
now? 
n 

have 


Intelligence. Figure 5-6 shows medi А ions D” 
tween measured intelligence of persons | 
[20]. Unrelated persons living apart sho 
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Category Б Correlation С 
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Parent - Child 
12 


Siblings eee apart 
Reared together 2 
i 35 
Opposite sex t 
Two-«gg sen 
P ves Like sex 8 
= D 
Е" Reared apart 
One-egg Reared | ] 4 
together ] 14 
= 


imeem Median correlation coefficients for intelligence test scores showing degree 
of similarity between performances of people of varying degrees of relatedness ШАД 


different and similar environmental conditions. 
Source: Data from L. Erlenmeyer-Kimling and L. Е. Jervik. Science, 1964, 142, 1477-79. 


wins reared apart are more 
group (.75). Intelligence of 
tly (.50). Heredity components have been 
listed in order of weight of influence by 
g spelling and grammar), spatial 
ber ability, and memory [61]. 
e more highly correlated in 


milar (.87). Identical t 
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parents and children correlates significan 
found in the following intellectual abilities, 
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ы, clerical speed and accuracy, reasoning, num 
Ve reu intelligence scores were found to b 
ical twins than in fraternals [41]. 
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sual activity level: expression of emotions 
degree of planning ahead rather than be- 


version [54]. 
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s are controlled by 


is evidence that girl 
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F c- 
[25]. Data from the Berkeley Growth Study indicated that girls eee pred 
tioning is more genetically determined than is boys, and that the ч boys aud 
vironment is greater upon boys than it is upon girls [5]. High SENORI E is than 
ade studied by a twin control method, showed stronger heritability for gir 
is boys on a battery of tests of achievements and aptitudes [34]. 


Summary 


A А А А А t. She 

A baby, like all organisms, interacts continuously with the Se. at is 

and her parents influence each other and change each other. Child pid its 
described from different theoretical viewpoints, offering different ways 0 


à : in this 
preting and understanding. Six types of interaction are described briefly in 
chapter. 


Equilibration is a 
and intellectual modes. 


accommodation is changing t 
Equilibration is enjoyable, 
ing for problems and incon 


rates between individuals, Ъ 
in time; individuals differ j 
interrelated; organisms beh 
potential, searching for sub 
available; specific patterns 
terns, and then Specific 


; А © Ј in directions 
certain sequences of physical and motor development take place in | 


i А avior 
(cephalo-caudal and Proximo-distal) in relation to the body; certain E or- 
ences; growth is based on a foundation, 


i i iti iods 
ronment to transform itself; critical репо 
specific times when the Organism will in 


that may be harmful or beneficial. 
Stage theories, includin 
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lation; generativity versus self-absorption; ego integrity versus despair. Piaget shows 
how children develop intelligence in the process of dealing with the world and 
coming to know it. His sensorimotor period, spanning infancy, is subdivided into 
six stages. The preoperational period, from around 2 to 7, includes the stages of 
preconceptual and intuitive thought. The period of concrete operations comprises 
the school years, and the period of formal operations (logical thought) comprises 
the years of adolescence. 

Memory means the storing of experience in such ways that it can be retrieved 
and used. The process includes perception, attention, coding, and enriching with 
meaning. Memory performance varies with age, input, and various environmental 
aspects. Learning is an active process, not something that is done to a person. 
When academic learning is measured in terms of time, focused aid can help slow 
learners to achieve more and to increase their self-esteem and motivation. Human 
beings learn easily from observing one another and hearing or reading of the 
hers. Through socialization, children and, to some extent, others 
bers of social groups. Selecting among what 
avior that she expects will be 


experiences of ot 
learn to think, feel, and behave as mem 
she sees, hears, and reads, an individual imitates beh г x 
rewarding to her. The components of modeling are attention, pops geom 
tions in memory, new integrations of motor acts, and control of selection throug 
incentive or motivational processes. Classical conditioning involves linking a new 
response with an old one, operant conditioning involves strengthening a em 
when it occurs. Positive reinforcements increase the likelihood of и о 5 
event, negative reinforcements decrease it. Individuals can hed ei : 
Systematically to change their own behavior. Manipulation 0 ce ior 
complicated and often does not bring the desired results because not à 


àre understood. 
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Readings in 
An Overview of Human Life and Growth 


In an earlier, and possibly in some ways happier, time, man was considered the final and 
triumphant item of creation, the master and user of other living things. Even the early 
evolutionary biologists considered that man stood at the apex of evolution ; they did not 
seem aware of the possibility that the process of evolution might continue, resulting in the 
appearance of new species. They seemed even less aware of the possibility that the evolu- 
tionary process of man resulted in a creature who had within him the seeds of his own des- 
truction, like the sabre-toothed tiger, whose overdeveloped canine teeth prevented him from 
Te er branch of biology that studies the relationship ој living things to 
environment, including other living things. Recently ecologists [уно nar i he 
subject of their study. In general, the results of their investigations en een fis ^s : 
Especially in North America man is seen as а fouler of his environmen Me Я 
soil—to such an extent that ecologists say that if present trends go unchecked, man may 
make his continued existence impossible. cee d 
In the first article in this perm William W. Ballard, a biologist, nears M 
of the facts about man’s evolutionary d-velopment and speculates about the ш : end 
the important distinction between man as à species and men as пи ie age ia 
make up the species. Each individual has characteristics of the species H e bes der 
during the course of evolution, but each individual has his own personal h ү а 
which ће has learned some ways of behaving that may be, in the ded оле ER 
the species. Ballard’s article has been very useful to us in teaching chil M es e 
We found ourselves referring frequently to his notion of the two comp 
cussed opposing processes or ideas in all sorts of contexts. ес Фици а in 
Lawrence К. Frank, the author of the second article, УУ g of ideas "br dee 
to the field of child development. Frank's genius provided a flow К 


education, and theory. He was responsible for establishing child development centers, the 


arent education movement, and interdisciplinary research. In the article presented here, 


Fra ; istic warmth and wonder while analyzing the growth 
Pau e es ay eae how the child elaborates his МАНИРУ d ii 
interaction. In the terms used by Ballard in the first article, Frank shows how the “ secon 
computer” begins, based on the beginnings of the ‘first computer.” TT 
Erikson and Piaget, the authors of the third and fourth selections, are also epo D 
Concerned with the development of the * second computer." But both are explicit in z 
statement that their theories are based on biology. Although both are dealing with psycho- 


logical material, they start from biological characteristics of man. 
267 


268 Adolescents 


А The epigenetic theory of Erik H. Erikson is represented by the next essay, taken from 
his book Identity, Youth and Crisis. An artist, teacher, and philosopher thoroughly trained 
in Freudian psychoanalysis, Erikson has made enormous contributions to the field of child 
development. His theory is built upon Freudian theory, which he extends and develops into 
a way of understanding and describing the healthy personality throughout life. Erikson 
describes stages of personality growth, showing for each one a relation of personality to 
bodily development and to interaction with the culture. Each stage is derived from and 
built upon the one preceding it. The organization of this book is shaped by Erikson’s 
stages in childhood and adolescence. The content is influenced by his thinking. 

Jean Piaget, the world-famous Swiss psychologist, is the author of the fourth piece 
in this section. Piaget is primarily a genetic epistemologist, a scientist-philosopher who 
investigates the production of knowledge. He has developed a comprehensive theory of the 
mental structures through which human beings build their concept of reality and deal with 
it. Piaget has stimulated psychological research all over the world. Americans have produced 
hundreds of studies in response to his theories and findings. Like Erikson’s theory of person- 
ality development, Piaget’s account of the growth of intelligence is epigenetic and inter- 
actional. Piaget’s theory is very compatible with a child development point of view, because 
the child’s mind is seen as resulting from biologically given beginnings actively engaged 
with the environment. 


The Rise and Fall of Humanity 


William W. Ballard 


The reading that follows is the last part of a lecture titled “The Rise and Fall of 
Humanity.” In the first part Ballard summarizes the development of living things during 
the course of four billion years of earth history, the accelerating growth of knowledge in 
the last few thousand years, and the serious threats to man’s continued existence that have 
stemmed from this knowledge. Basically, Ballard says, the present crisis has arisen 
because there are too many people on the earth and they are demanding more than the earth 
can provide. These events have occurred because man as a species of animal is composed of 
individuals. 
men and women as indivi 
mize the amount of life that can be supported in a given ecosystem» a 
ber of species of plants, animals, and decomposers are brought into 
h occupying its own niche and following its own instructions to 
> an ra: things available to it while contributing to the flow 9 
st o g ва 
make ma is csi materials. If one species tn the ecosystera ge Do. 
energy an be њи community develops an instability by may a A 
i rejecti 
of у illl change in its character, or in the control or j 
in an irre 
ilizi ent. X. 
демеђи вина ns (6), 60-64. Reprinted by permission of the 
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Ж ае ао метали d its environment since the inven- 
Wen riu ee thie ен plants and animals that serve it for food, 
о g others. Where this was overdone—e.g. 

Mesopotamia, the Near East, Yucatan—ghost cities and records of dead 
rosie so ан dE UR QU Tag 

beg of fossil fuels to grow the food to satisfy 
the multiplying demands of our own population, and we congratulate ourselves 
on having temporarily freed ourselves from the normal restrictions of the 
natural world. It is a dangerous game we are playing. 

No good asking why the human species takes these risks. A species is an 
invention of the mind, a generalization. Only human individuals actually walk 
and breathe and make decisions and it is the collection of individuals who have 
been doing what I say the species has been doing. What went wrong with 
human individuals, that they have gotten their species and their environment 
into such a mess? The other face of this question is, what is an indvidual 
supposed to be doing, and within what limits is he supposed to be held? 


THE PRIMARY COMPUTER To simplify, I shall restrict the latter question to 
animals rather than plants or decomposers. I shall pick animals that are not on 
a rampage, animals that have (so far as we can tell) no conscious reasoning 
ability, no thoughts, loyalties, hopes, or faiths. Some kind of earthworm or 
Some frog will do. I assume that whatever one of these animals does, any choice 
that it makes, is determined by its inherited computer system. It receives from 
its ancestors a scanning mechanism which reports what all the circumstances 
around and inside it are at the moment. This information 1s checked against 
an inherited memory encoded in its central nervous system. The computer then 
Not only orders up the strategy and tactics that had met that sort of situation 
Successfully before, but directs what every cell, what every organ, what the 
Whole earthworm or frog must be doing to contribute to that response. (Direc- 
tions for unsuccessful responses are not encoded in this primary computer, 
cause they simply are not inherited.) í 
en To see what this genetic computer require 
do, let us follow his life history, watching 
"от what he does the nature of the commands. diui 
. l. As a member of a bisexual species he (or she) starts as a fertilize us 
ў Single diploid individual with unique heterozygous genic шуш, a > 
wo говор. Since the fertilized egg is insulated to а а nn НА = da 
t rid, his computer works at first mostly on internal informa т ү = Be 
inten tited memory in the chromosomes and brings out phir gene is oA 
ho sorts to the ultrastructures of the cell, voy HERMES is bend iol 
mulgi Уо, then four, then eight cells . . . until the word gets b riens 
i plied computers in the multiplied cells that it is time to activate the 
oe instructions for differentiation. Tissues and organs are ae 
ew Sorts and such patterns as have enabled the species to survive so Jar. the 
indivi d neural apparatus for bringing in more 
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an acquires the sensory an 
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al nervous system (in the case of a frog, a brain and spinal cord). He begins 


s the individual worm or frog 
him obey and reconstructing 
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The individual within which this remarkable apparatus matures is an expend- 
able pawn, and the apparatus is not for his enjoyment of life, it is to keep the 
species going. 


THE SECONDARY COMPUTER There is such an inherited program in the 
human individual, but there is much more. The baby does not so much learn 
to walk as to develop the inherited capacity to walk; but then he can learn a 
dance that no man has ever danced before, he can paint a picture with a brush 
clasped between his toes. During late fetal life and his first six or eight years he 
gradually matures a second computer system superimposed on, controlling and 
almost completely masking the ancient frog-type computer. The evolutionary 
history of this new device is traceable back to, and in some respects beyond, the 
time of origin of the modern mammals 70 million or more years ago. It has 
progressed farthest in particular mammalian orders—the carnivores, hoofed 
animals, bats, whales and primates, and least in the egg-laying mammals and 


marsupials. : 
The new trend has worked certain real advantages, and has been kept 


under reasonable control, in the higher mammals, but it is my strong suspicion 
that its over-development in man is the root of our trouble. Like the dinosaurs, 
we contain in our own structure the reason why we will have to go. Robinson 
Jeffers} said it: “We have minds like the fangs of those forgotten tigers, hyper- 
tropied and terrible.” 

а Up d point, the development of brain and spinal cord follows the = 
course in frog and man. Sense organs, cranial and spinal nerves, ралар! 
subdivisions of the brain, basic fiber tract systems, all form in strictly comparable 
fashion in both. But the adult human brain is a far different thing from the 
adult frog brain. It continues the multiplication and interconnection of neurons 
during a far longer growth period, and adds to the elementary or frog-type 
apparatus two principal complicating tissues that far overshadow the с 
developments. One is often called reticular substance, the other is the cerebra! 
cortex. 

The reticular substance is so called b 
centers of gray substance with short bun 
(the white substance), quite different from 
and white substance seen in primitive animals and in early embr и 
brain is not without this sort of tissue, but in the brains of advanced vertel 
like the t les, and the birds, it becomes indescribably 

eleost fishes, the reptiles, a > oa | oho diss 
complex. The modern mammals push this development to still Mg 


of magnitude. 
Айс neurological science is not yet ready with answers EA а 
Specific questions about what happens where in the central D en "ur e ^ s 
iy techniques of exploration within the brain suggest that in andt AR i. 
reticular substance the connections for integrating sensory И. with the 
€vices for evaluation and for making decisions and coordinated responses are 


multiplied ex i 

exponentially. ; : 
Thus, an electrode planted within a single neuron in the Sea ec 
е hindbrain can give startling evidence that this one ce g 
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R. Jeffers, “Passenger Pigeons,” in The Beginning and the End. 
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reacting to sensations reported from widely scattered parts of the body, and 
sending out coded pulses as a calculated response. Your own brain contains 
hundreds of millions, probably billions of such cells, every one individually a 
computer. р . у 
The neurologists can now stimulate chosen localized areas through im- 
planted electrodes, either hooked up to wires dangling from the cage cciling 
or activated through miniaturized transmitters healed in under the scalp and 
controlled by radio transmission. In such experiments, stimuli delivered to 
many parts of the reticular substance cause the animal to react as though he 


were flooded with agreeable sensation. If the cat 


or rat or monkey learns how 
to deliver the stimulus to himself b 


у pressing a pedal, he will do so repeatedly 
hausted. As soon as he wakes up, he goes to 


ive choices, or a sense of goodness or badness, 


satisfaction or distress, urgency or caution, danger or relaxation. A value judg- 


ment, in other words. 


Ps casually acquired and unwisely 
nd badness, might predictably be 
prone to „пне Сева variable behavior, 
an in i + . 

The other evolutionary development, th the interest of species survival. 
is almost unknown in vertebrates other tha: 
of these. Cerebral cortex is a tissue of aweso: 
for analyzing what happens in it are stil] 
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of these areas through permanently installed electrodes operated ЕСЕ 
transistor devices, evoke feelings referred y 


Б v to a particular part of the body, or 
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his brain exposed under local anesthesia, does not know when the stimulus is 
applied. When the electrode touches a particular spot of his cortex he may 
report that he is suddenly remembering a scene identifiable as to time and 
place, but the memory blacks out when the current is cut off. Stimulation of 
other areas may elicit emotions of sexual attraction or anxiety or rage graded 
according to the intensity of the signal. 

More wide-ranging experiments with cats, monkeys, or barnyard stock, 
singly or in groups, free to move in large caged areas, show the possibility of 
turning on and off a great range of complex emotions, behavior, and even 
personality traits, by local stimulation.? The effect produced through а per- 
manently planted electrode is area specific. Though not predictable before the 
first stimulus is given, the response is repeated with each stimulus, many times 
a day or over periods of months or years. р 

In subjective comparison of mammals with greater or less personal 
individuality one gets the impression that the degrees of freedom of choice, of 
n of possible ways to react to situations, ofstorage capacity 
and retentiveness of memory, and the richness of association, are correlated 
with the intricacy and amount of the cerebral cortex and reticular sei dan 
Animals highest on both scales include porpoises, elephants, cats and dogs, 
n um underestimate the effects on the human с of eue 
evolutionary trends that came to a ee in ж for прелепа 
upright posture that frees the hands, the res а оаа 
and manipulating, the perfection of binocular vision t^ eundi 
focus either the hands or the far distance at will. Far more signifie E 
was the development of speech, made possible by and controlled vi VH 
small area of the new cerebral cortex. This expanded the aio а КШ ihat di 
secondary computer by orders of magnitude, even in comparis 
close relatives like apes. А nil les 

We no longer romae with each other by baring ipu келе: ж d 
and flaunting rumps, but in symbolic language. We can iie А uns 
generalizations, and artificial associations. su un not only the vast 
recording apparatus of each others’ secondery pent Н long-lasting memories 
and rather accidental store of individually acquire ee die proval which we 
of our own experience, but also the loads of Spa e HMM ourselves 
deliberately or unwittingly put upon them. r didis by reference to a memory 
"ait acy нес огон рани n experiences and feelings, prettied 
bank of second-hand ghosts of other реор ho knows where, by whom, 
Up or uglified with value judgments picked up who kn : 


for what reason. 


imaginative recognitio 


dary com- 
Langu vi f i i e powers of the secon 
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Puter, and writing a fifth dimension. Liberal me agreeing with each 
things are good or bad, acceptable or intolerable, merely у р judgments of 
Other, ог by reciting catechisms. With writing we can $e Са of influential 
People unborn, just as our judgments are tailored to the 


teachers in the past. 
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J. M. R. Delgado, 1969, Physical Control of the Mind. 
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Symbols have given us the means to attach a value judgment to some 
abstract noun, some shibboleth, and transfer this by association to any person 
or situation at will. We invent, we practice, we delight in tricks for saying things 
indirectly by poetry and figures of speech, that might sound false or trite or 
slanderous or nonsensical if we said them directly. A more normally con- 
structed animal, a porpoise or an elephant, mercifully spared such subtleties, 
might well look at human beings and see that each one of us has become to some 
degree insane, out of touch with the actual world, pursuing a mad course of 
options in the imagined interest of self rather than of species. 

The primary computer is still there, programmed in the interest of species 
survival. With his new powers, man should do better 
understanding the present crisis and generating an appropriate strategy and 
tactics. Instead, the effort is drowned out in the noise, the flicker-bicker, the 
chattering flood of directives from the personalized secondary computer. In 


pursuit of his own comfort and his own pleasure, man wars against his fellows 
and against the good earth. 


than any other animal at 


ystem, probably located in reticular 
surveying chiefly the memories of childhood 

w to act according to the value-loaded store of 
personal experience. 


It is this runaway evolutiona 
computer that has produced our inventors 


is the root of the trouble. 
The California biologist Garrett Hardin, ; 
e > In a famous essay called “Тһе 
Tragedy of the Commons, showed that this accounts for cel all the 
facets of our apocalyptic crisis, from th Р y 
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ty pasture where anyone may feed 
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his animals. Overgrazing will bring erosion and irreversible deterioration in it. 
Each herdsman, calculating the advantage and disadvantage to himself of 
putting out one more animal to graze, balancing his small share of the possible 
damage against his sole ownership of the extra income, adds another animal 
in his own interest, and another, and another. All do, and all lose together. The 
tragedy is the inescapable disaster when each herdsman pursues his own 
advantage without limit, in a limited commons. This is the tragedy that leaves 
us with too many human mouths to feed, soil impoverished and washed or 
blown away, forests skinned off, lakes ruined, plastic bottles and aluminium cans 

scattered over the countryside, rivers clogged with dead fish, bilge oil spreading 

on public waters, streets and highways made obscene with advertisements. 

It is what gives us choking smog, the stink and corruption below paper mills 

and slaughter houses, the draining of one well by another in a falling water 

table, the sneaking of radioactive wastes into the air and the oceans. 

All these, Hardin makes clear, are problems with no technological solution. 
To be sure, the technology stands ready, but the trouble starts with some 
me, whose response to a situation is to give highest priority to 
оће, or his family's, or his country’s. He has a vivid 
sense of the value to himself of his own freedom, but the total effects of all such 
freedoms on the species and on the natural world which supports it is invisible 
or far out of focus. The technology might just as well not exist. 

Some of these problems that will not be solved by technology alone can 
indeed be brought under control by compacts, treaties, and other pee a 
between willing groups, or by laws imposed by the majority ороп ысы 
the common interest. Hardin, however, puts the finger on the popu 

: worst class of problems, in which all of us 
problem as the worst example of the worst c р ле 
must restrict the freedom of all of us, when none of us want to. He is pr na 
skeptical of conscience or altruism as forces for uniting the community м 


nearly all of us are still daring to gamble on the continued capacity of the 
commons to withstand collaps 


є. What is needed, he says, is a fundamental 
extension of morality. 


My way of agreeing with 


individual, you, 
his personal chance of pr 


him is to say that human nature is our chief 


enemy because the species-preserving function of saan Bap elon 
ilt i uter which geni 

not yet been built into the secondary computer, 1 1 y 

nature It is by now clear that our nature as individuals is not so much inherited 


as learned by babies as they grow into people, in and from аг 
accidental. апа culture-bound experiences. We need to incorpo! t 
ntal, and с control them a new survival morality, 


decision-making apparatus that will really contr V \ 
system of iis is principal axiom of which is that anything which threatens 


the welfare of the species is bad, anything that serves to e eheu yd 
harmony with its environment is good. We must, Leu 2 SELON ACE v 
Inner drive, regulate our numbers and our selfish кы pen E ae R 
forces of natural selection wou p 


aside, | | 
Do we know how to create a human nature that can keep the species going 


i A 1 ing human? H 
Without undue sacrifice of the privilege and joy of god 5 ow much 
teedom must we give up? Do we want to? Is there ? 


1а have done had we no 


Basic Processes in Organisms 


Lawrence K. Frank 


If we are to understand the infant as a persistent, but ever changing, organism, 
we need to think in terms that are dynamic, which calls for a recognition of the 
ongoing processes by which the infant grows, develops, matures, and ages while 
continually functioning and behaving. As a young mammalian organism, the 
human infant lives by much the same basic physiological processes as other 
mammals. 

The recognition of process has come with the acceptance of such recently 
formulated conceptions as that of self-organization, self-stabilization, self-repair, 
and self-direction which are characteristic not only of organisms but of various 
man-made machines such as computers and systems designed to operate a 
planned sequence of activities with the use of positive and negative feedbacks 
(Wiener 1961; Von Foerster and Zopf 1962). The organism may be said to 
be “programmed” by its heredity but capable of flexible functioning through 
the life cycle. 

Moreover, it must be re-emphasized that each infant differs to a greater 
or lesser extent from all other infants, exhibiting not only individual variation 
but also displaying a considerable range of intra-individual variability, or 
continually changing functioning and physiological states, especially during 
the early months of life when the infant is not yet fully organized or capable of 
adequate self-stabilization, 


Since most of our knowledge of infancy and childhood is derived from 
observations and measurements of selected variables, responses to stimuli, at а 


given time or a succession of times, we do not gain an adequate conception of 
the continuous, dynamic proce: living organisms, especially since we tend 
to focus upon the outcomes, without recognizing the processes which produce 
them. Accordingly, some account of these basic processes and how they operate 
may provide a conceptual model for understanding the multidimensional 


sses of 


taking place when we speak of ad 
tions encountered at critical Stages in his de 
The concept of mechanism indicates or j 
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dynamic, non-linear operation, whereby the same process, depending upon 
where, what, how, and in what quantities or intensities it operates, may produce 
different products which may be all out of proportion to that which initiates or 
touches off the process. For example the process of fertilization and gestation 
operates in all mammals to produce the immense variety of mammalian young. 
But different processes may produce similar or equivalent products, an opera- 
tion which has been called “equifinality” by Bertalanffy (1950). 

A brief discussion of the six basic processes operating in organisms will 
indicate how the infant organism is able to persist and survive by continually 
changing and is thereby able to cope with the particular version of infant care 
and rearing to which he is subjected. 

These six processes are: The Growth Process, The Organizing Process, 
The Communicating Process, The Stabilizing Process, The Directive or 


Purposive Process, and The Creative Process. (Frank, 1963). 


The infant who has been growing since conception 


THE GROWTH PROCESS С 
d often some loss of weight, to grow 


continues, with a brief interruption and | c | 
incrementally, adding gradually to his size and weight. His growth may be 


slowed down by inadequate or inappropriate feeding, by some difficulties in 
digesting and assimilating whatever foodstuff he be given, or by a variety of 
disturbances and dysfunctions. A continuing upward trend in weight is expected 
as an expression of normal development, although recent cautions have been 
expressed on the undesirability of too rapid increase in weight and the vul- 


nerability of a fat, waterlogged infant. 
This incremental growth in size = 
maintaining an excess of growth over th › 
urine and fure through skin and lungs, and also in the replacement of дан 
cells that are discarded. Thus, millions of blood corpuscles are destroyed ps 
replaced each day, the iron of those destroyed being salvaged wa ae А 
Likewise, cells of the skin and lining of the gastrointestinal tract, of the lungs, 
kidneys, liver, indeed of almost all organ systems, except the central nervous 
system and brain, are continually being replaced at different en 20 
Probably more vitally significant but less clearly doa ni ми t Е 6 | ча 
replacement of the chemical constituents of cells, tissues, and ri 5 d 
like the skeleton and the teeth in which different chemicals are discarded an 


i to replace them. Here we 
dd n f the blood stream plac | 
w materials are selected out о y ree iat ти i metus 


see a dramatic illustration of the pma Кошу а conception which is 
which must continually change in order 9 E 

г п 
wholly congruous with the recently formulated assumption of the world as a 


tions. 
aggregate of highly organized complexes of energy yea ме Ons: " 
Growth, incremental and replacement, 18 à major functioning process, 
› 


Sradually producing an enlarging infant as the growing cells леш 
Specialize and organize to give rise to the varied tissues and organ И in 
developing embryo and fetus. In this prenatal development the Dee eee 
1s also operating to produce the unique, unduplicated human infant along w1 


the operation of the organizing process. | 
Only recently has the process of self-organization 
king as basic to all organisms which start with 


nd weight indicates that the infant is 
е daily losses through elimination of 


THE ORGANIZING PROCESS j 
Сеп recognized in scientific thin 
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some kind of genetic inheritance and undergo multiplication and duplication 
of cells with differentation and specialization of components that become 
organized into a living organism. (Von Foerster and Zopf, 1962). Thus the 
initial development of an infant takes place through the operation of the growth 
and the organizing processes which continue to operate throughout its life, 
maintaining the organism as it undergoes various transitions and transformations 
and copes with the many discontinuities encountered in its life cycle. 

Since the normal infant arrives fully equipped with all the essential bodily 
components and organ systems, the growth process and the organizing process 
operate to incorporate the intakes of food, water, and air into its ever changing 
structure-functioning. Most of the highly organized foodstuffs, proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates, are progressively broken down, disorganized, and random- 
ized, and the products of these digestive operations are then circulated through 
the blood stream from which the constituent cells, tissues, and fluids select out 
what they need for metabolism and organize these into their specialized 
structure-functioning components. The recent dramatic findings in molecular 
biology show how this organizing process operates within the cell as the DNA 
(the carrier of the genetic information) of the genes directs the production of the 
various proteins and the utilization of the minerals and vitamins for the growth 
and multiplication of cells and the maintenance of their functioning. 

Also of large significance for the understanding of organic processes аге 
the sequential steps in the utilization of food stuffs for metabolism involving 
many steps and numerous specialized enzymes and catalysts. Unfortunately 


some infants suffer from so-called metabolic errors when one or more of these 
steps in the metabolic sequence is mis 


growth and development and health: functioni j i 
мара ape nt thy ning are jeopardized. 


concurrently, the total organism reciproca! 
of these components must function and 
whole. This capacity for self-organizin 
component of an organism which oy 
developed its own highly individ 
total organic complex but functi 
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lly governs when, what, and how each 

Operate to maintain the organized 
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COMMUNICATION PROCESS Obviously, 
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and with the external “surround.” The 
network in his nervous system, his circul. 
Through these several channels every stituent of an organi ntinually 
communicates with all others, directly or indi Батыш со 

of speed in communication. Each co 
messages whereby its functioning 
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is born with most of these internal со; 
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Sreater or less immediacy. The infant 
mmunications already functioning, having 
$ of its prenatal development but with the 
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central nervous system still immature. The infant also has the sensory apparatus 
for various inputs, of light, of sound, touch, taste and smell, also for pain, heat 
and cold, and for gravity and for atmospheric pressure changes. But the infant is 
also initially prepared for dealing with the varying intensities and durations of 
these intakes and impacts, gradually increasing his capacity for filtering, 
buffering, mingling, and transducing these inputs whereby he may monitor 
these sensory communications according to his ever changing internal, physio- 
logical states and the kinesthetic and proprioceptive messages by which he 
continually orients himself and gradually achieves an equilibrium in space. 
The infant must carry on this incessant intercourse with the world more 
or less protected by adults from too severe or hazardous impacts and provided 
with the food and care required by his helpless dependency. But the infant 
often must try to defend himself from what his caretakers try to impose on him 
or compel him to accept, as in feeding, toilet training, etc. Under this treatment 
much of the infant’s energies may be expended in these efforts to maintain his 
stability and integrity against unwelcomed and uncongenial treatment which 
may interfere with his normal functioning and compromise his growth and 
development and learning as a unique organism. Thus we may say that the 
growth and organizing processes contribute to and are dependent upon the 
communication process, which operates through the inherited receptors of 
the infant which may become progressively altered, refined, and increasingly 
sensitized through learning. Quite early the infant may become receptive to 
nonverbal communications such as tones of voice, smiling, tactile comforting, 


or painful treatment. 


STABILIZING PROCESS Since the world presents so many different 3 
continually varying messages and impacts, organisms must be able OE 
the ever changing flux of experience and maintain their integrity m Pd 
capacities by monitoring all their organic functions. While all ot TA g E 
have evolved with their species-specific range of sensory awareness he сар " 
for perception and for living in their ancestral life zones, the human in кар КУ а 
few other mammals are able to live in a wide variety of climates and abita- 
tions and maintain their internal world within fairly close limitations 
intraorganic variability. This becomes possible through the operation of the 


Stabilizing process. 


The stabilizing process operates through a network of physiological feed- 


backs, both negative and positive, to maintain 2 dynamic умне 2 kl 
limited to the concept of homeostasis which Cannon nr tace d 
maintenance of the fluid internal environment. The stabilizing pr 

s. At birth it is not fully developed 


tains continually changin physiological state: Я 1 
or cher tionally affective AR hence the infant needs continual care, protection, 


and appropriate nutrition. But as he grows and ак ће ee ii 

regulates his internal functioning by responding appropriately Pes е ` a 

inputs and outputs, intakes, and outlets. Obviously an infant cd ads i 
oth incrementally and by replacement, cannot tolerate ei а А ^ E 

€nvironment which might prevent or limit such growth n a ap шош = 

Ing. With his increasing exposure to the world the infant ena > ү п 
15 sensory inputs and increasingly to “equalize his thresholds, 


Goldstein ( 1939) has pointed out. 
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Not the least significant and often stressful experience under which an 
infant must maintain his internal stability are the varying practices of child 
care and feeding, the efforts of parents to regularize his functioning and compel 
him to conform to whatever regimen of living they wish to establish. Clearly the 
stabilizing process is essential to the infant’s survival and to his continuing 
growth and development and the variety of learning which he must master. 
Happily, most infants achieve a progressive enlargement of their capacity for 
living and for self-regulation and self-stabilization to assume an autonomy 


expressing their integrity in the face of often uncongenial treatment and 
surroundings. 


THE DIRECTIVE OR PURPOSIVE PROCESS With the achievement of motor 
coordination and locomotion, by creeping and crawling, and then assuming an 
crect posture and learning to walk, the infant enlarges the purposive or goal 
secking process which involves continual scanning, probing, and exploring the 
world and developing his selective awareness and patterned perception, and 
especially the ability to ignore or to reject what may interfere or distract him 
in his endeavour to attain remote or deferred goals. Obviously, the purposive 
process cannot operate effectively until the infant has achieved a considerable 
degree of internal stabilization and of neuro-muscular coordination, and the 
ability to cope with a three dimensional, spatial world. 

Since the child initially is attracted or impelled by whatever he may become 
aware of or has an impulse to seek, to handle, to put into his mouth, or other- 
wise to manipulate, the purposive process is frequently blocked and the child 
may be severely punished in his attempts to develop his autonomous mastery of 
his small world. Thus the purposive process operates differentially in each 
infant who is likely to be attracted by and responsive to different dimensions of 
his environment at different times; these early explorations provide an endless 
sequence of learning experiences which involve, not only the actual world of 
nature, but the wide range of artifacts and of highly individuated personalities 
with whom he is in contact. With language the infant learns to deal with 
people and verbal symbols of language for goal secking. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
operate early in gestation to 
the same basic organic func 
however, are different in e. 


E : y may be either ignored or discouraged by those who 
are intent upon making the child conform as nearly as possible to their image 
or ideal of attainment. 

Within recent years the purposive and creative processes have become 
major foci in the studies of early child growth, development, and education, but 
it must be remembered that the purposive and creative processes cannot operate 
independently because they are inextricably related to and dependent upon the 
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other four basic processes which reciprocally contribute to the operation of these 
two processes. 

Most of the training and education of the infant and young child involves 
curbing, regulating, focusing, and patterning, and also evoking the communi- 
cating and stabilizing and directive processes which are more amenable to 
intervention and control by others. Through supervision and regulation of 
these processes the child is largely molded, patterned, and oriented into the 
kind of organism-personality favored by his parents and appropriately prepared 
for living in his cultural and social order. As he grows older the infant is expected 
to learn the required conduct for group living and to master the various symbol 
systems by which he can relate cognitively to the world and negotiate with other 
people. It appears that learning as ап expression of the purposive and the 
creative processes may be compromised and sometimes severely distorted or 
blocked when the child is expected or compelled to alter the organizing, com- 


municating, and stabilizing processes, as required by his parents and other 
> 


more experienced persons. 
In the discussion of h 


organism is transformed into a person ў 1 ; 
world and for participating in a social order, through the various practices o 


infant care and rearing that are focused upon, and directly intervene in, the 
operation of these six basic organic processes. But cach intent r à Bible 
individualized organism who develops his own idiosyncratic personality through 
the development and utilization of his basic organic processes. 


umanization we will see how the young mammalian 
ality for living in a symbolic cultural 
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The Life Cycle : Epigenesis of Identity 


Erik H. Erikson 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Whenever we try to understand growth, it is well to remember the epigenetic 
principle which is derived from the growth of organisms in utero. Somewhat 
generalized, this principle states that anything that grows has a ground plan, 
and that out of this ground plan, the parts arise, each part having its time of 
special ascendancy, until all parts have arisen to form a functioning whole. This, 
obviously, is true for fetal development where cach part of the organism has its 
critical time of ascendance or danger of defect. At birth the baby leaves the 
chemical exchange of the womb for the social exchange system of his society, 
where his gradually increasing capacities meet the opportunities and limitations 
of his culture. How the maturing organism continues to unfold, not by develop- 
ing new organs but by means of a prescribed sequence of locomotor, sensory; 
and social capacities, is described in the child-development literature. Аз 
pointed out, psychoanalysis has given us an understanding of the more idio- 
syncratic experiences, and especially the inner conflicts, which constitute the 
manner in which an individual becomes a distinct personality. But here, too, it 
is important to realize that in the sequence of his most personal experiences the 
healthy child, given a reasonable amount of proper guidance, can be trusted to 
obey inner laws of development, laws which create a succession of potentiali- 
ties for significant interaction with those persons who tend and respond to him 
and those institutions which аге ready for him. While such interaction varies 
from culture to culture, it must remain within “the proper rate and the proper 
sequence” which governs all epigenesis. Personality, therefore, can be said to 
develop according to steps predetermined in the human organism’s readiness 
to be driven toward, to be aware of, and to interact with a widening radius of 
significant individuals and institutions. 

It is for this reason that, in the presentation of stages in the development of 
the personality, we employ an epigenetic diagram analogous to the one em- 
ployed in Childhood and Society for an analysis of Freud’s psychosexual stages.! It 
is, in fact, an implicit purpose of this presentation to bridge the theory of 
infantile sexuality (without repeating it here in detail) and our knowledge of 
the child's physical and social growth. 

In Diagram 1 the double-lined squares signify both a sequence of stages 
and a gradual development of component parts. In other words, the diagram 
formalizes a progression through time of a differentiation of parts. This indicates 
(1) that each item of the vital personality to be discussed is systematically 
related to all others, and that they all depend on the proper development 1 


From Identity, Youth and Crisis, Copyright © 1968 by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc» 
pp. 92-96. Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Company and Faber and Faber 
Ltd. 
1 See Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, 2nd ed., New York: W. W. Norton & Company» 
Inc., 1963, Part I. 
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the proper sequence of each item; and (2) that each item exists in some form 
before “15” decisive and critical time normally arrives. 

If I say, for example, that a sense of basic trust is the first component of 
mental vitality to develop in life, a sense of autonomous will the second, and a 
sense of initiative the third, the diagram expresses a number of fundamental 
relations that exist among the three components, as well as a few fundamental 
facts for each. 

Each comes to ascendance, meets its crisis, and finds its lasting solution 
in ways to be described here, toward the end of the stages mentioned. All of 
them exist in the beginning in some form, although we do not make a point of 
this fact, and we shall not confuse things by calling these components different 
names at earlier or later stages. А baby may show something like “autonomy” 
from the beginning, for example, in the particular way in which he angrily 
tries to wriggle his hand free when tightly held. However, under normal 
conditions, it is not until the second year that he begins to experience the whole 
critical alternative between being an autonomous creature and being a depend- 
ent one, and it is not until then that he is ready for a specifically new encounter 
with his environment. The environment, in turn, now feels called upon to 
convey to him its particular ideas and concepts of autonomy in ways decisively 
contributing to his personal character, his relative efficiency, and the strength 
of his vitality. 

It is this encounter, together with the resulting crisis, which is to be 
described for each stage. Each stage becomes a crisis because incipient growth 
and awareness in a new part function go together with a shift in instinctual 
energy and yet also cause a specific vulnerability in that part. One of the most 
difficult questions to decide, therefore, is whether or not a child at a given stage 
is weak or strong. Perhaps it would be best to say that he is always vulnerable in 
some respects and completely oblivious and insensitive in others, but that at 
the same time he is unbelievably persistent in the same respects in which he is 
vulnerable. It must be added that the baby's weakness gives him power; out of 
his very dependence and weakness he makes signs to which his environment, if 
it is guided well by a responsiveness combining “instinctive” and traditional 
patterns, is peculiarly sensitive. A baby’s presence exerts a consistent and 
persistent domination over the outer and inner lives of every member of a 
household. Because these members must reorient themselves to accommodate 
his presence, they must also grow as individuals and as a group. It is as true to 
say that babies control and bring up their families as it is to say the converse. 
A family can bring up a baby only by being brought up by him. His growth 
consists of a series of challenges to them to serve his newly developing potentiali- 
ties for social interaction. 

_ Each successive step, then, is a potential crisis because of a radical change 
in perspective. Crisis is used here in a developmental sense to connote not а 
threat of catastrophe, but a turning point, a crucial period of increased ушке 
ability and heightened potential, and therefore, the ontogenetic source 9 

generational strength and maladjustment. The most radical change of all, from 
intrauterine to extrauterine life, comes at the very beginning of life. But 1n 
postnatal existence, too, such radical adjustments of perspective as lying relaxed, 
sitting firmly, and running fast must all be accomplished in their own good time. 
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With them, the interpersonal perspective also changes rapidly and oft 
radically, as is testified by the proximity in time of such коне» as "oí 
letting mother out of sight” and “wanting to be independent." Thus different 
capacities use different opportunities to become full-grown com ones ts of th 
ever-new configuration that is the growing personality. opo dad 


Equilibrium 


jean Piaget 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


nt that starts at birth and terminates in adulthood 
Like the latter, it consists essentially of activity 


directed toward equilibrium. Just as the body evolves toward a relatively 
stable level characterized by the completion of the growth process and by 
organ maturity, 50 mental life can be conceived as evolving toward a final form 
of equilibrium represented by the adult mind. In a sense, development 15 a 
progressive equilibration from a lesser to a higher state of equilibrium. From 
the point of view of intelligence, it is easy to contrast the relative instability 
and incoherence of childhood ideas with the systematization of adult reason. 
With respect to the affective life, it has frequently been noted how extensively 
emotional equilibrium increases with age. Social relations also obey the same 


law of gradual stabilization. | 
An essential difference between the life of the body and that of the mind 
must nonetheless be stressed if the dynamism inherent in the reality of the mind 
is to be respected. The final form of equilibrium reached through organic 
e all, more unstable than the equilibrium toward 
which mental development strives, 50 that no sooner has ascending evolution 
terminated than a regressive evolution automatically starts, leading to old age. 


Certain psychological functions that depend closely on the physical condition 
1 acuity, for example, is at a 


of the body follow an analogous curve. Visual aculty, | 
maximum toward the end of childhood, only to diminish subsequently; and 
many other perceptual processes are regulated by the same law. By contrast, 
the higher functions of intelligence and affectivity tend toward a "mobile 
equilibrium." The more mobile it is, the more stable it is, so that the termina- 
tion of growth, in healthy minds, by no means marks the beginning of decline 
but rather permits progress that in no sense contradicts inner equilibrium. | 

It is thus in terms of equilibrium that we shall try to describe the evolution 
of the child and the adolescent- From this point of view, mental development 15 


2 ; xal Studies, by Jean Piaget, translated by Anita Tenzer, edited by David 
From Six Ређо 1967 by Random House, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Random 


Elkind. Copyright 3 
Ноше, Copyright fodder & Stoughton Educational. 


The psychological developme 
is comparable to organic growth. 


growth is more static and, abov 
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a continuous construction comparable to the erection of a vast building that 
becomes more solid with each addition. Alternatively, and perhaps more 
appropriately, it may be likened to the assembly of a subtle mechanism that goes 
through gradual phases of adjustment in which the individual pieces become 
more supple and mobile as the equilibrium of the mechanism as a whole 
becomes more stable. We must, however, introduce an important distinction 
between two complementary aspects of the process of equilibration. This is the 
distinction between the variable structures that define the successive states of 
equilibrium and a certain constant functioning that assures the transition from 
any one state to the following one. 

There is sometimes a striking similarity between the reactions of the 
child and the adult, as, for example, when the child is sure of what he wants 
and acts as adults do with respect to their own special interests. At other times 
there is a world of difference—in games, for example, or in the manner of 
reasoning. From a functional point of view, i.e., if we take into consideration 
the general motives of behavior and thought, there are constant functions 
common to all ages. At all levels of development, action presupposes a precipi- 
tating factor: a physiological, affective, or intellectual need. (In the latter case, 
the need appears in the guise of a question or a problem.) At all levels, intelli- 
gence seeks to understand or explain, etc. However, while the functions of 
interest, explanation, etc., are common to all developmental stages, that is to 
say, are “invariable” as far as the functions themselves are concerned, it is 
nonetheless true that “interests” (as opposed to “interest”?) vary considerably 
from one mental level to another, and that the particular explanations (as 
opposed to the function of explaining) are of a very different nature, depending 
on the degree of intellectual development. In addition to the constant functions, 
there are the variable structures. An analysis of these progressive forms of suc- 
cessive equilibrium highlights the differences from one behavioral level to 
another, all the way from the elementary behavior of the neonate through 
adolescence. | 

The variable structures—motor or intellectual on the one hand and affec- 
tive on the other—are the organizational forms of m 
organized along two dimensions—intrapersonal an 
For greater clarity we shall distinguish six stages o 
which mark the appearance of these successively co 


ental activity. They are 
d social (interpersonal). 
r periods of development 
nstructed structures: 


l. The reflex or hereditary stage, at which the first instinctual 
nutritional drives and the first emotions appear. 

2. The stage of the first motor habits and of the first organized 
percepts, as well as of the first differentiated emotions. 

3. The stage of sensorimotor or practical intelligence (prior t9 
language), of elementary affective organization, and of oe first external 
affective fixations. These first three stages constitute the infancy period— 
from birth till the age of one and a half to two years—i.e us perio 
prior to the development of language and thought as such, .> 

4. The stage of intuitive intelligence, of spontaneous interpersonal 
feelings, and of social relationships in which the child is subordinate t° 
the adult (ages two to seven years, or “early childhood "). 
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5. The stage of concrete intellectual operations (the beginning of 
logic) and of moral and social feelings of cooperation (ages seven to 
eleven or twelve. or “middle childhood”). 

6. The stage of abstract intellectual operations, of the formation of 
the personality, and of affective and intellectual entry into the society of 
adults (adolescence). 


Each of these stages is characterized by the appearance of original structures 
whose construction distinguishes it from previous stages. The essentials of these 
successive constructions exist at subsequent stages in the form of substructures 
onto which new characteristics have been built. It follows that in the adult 
each stage through which he has passed corresponds to a given level in the total 
hierarchy of behavior. But at each stage there are also temporary and secondary 
characteristics that are modified by subsequent development asa function of 
the need for better organization. Each stage thus constitutes a particular form 
of equilibrium as а function of its characteristic structures, and mental evolution 
is effectuated in the direction of an ever-increasing equilibrium. 

We know which functional mechanisms are common ee vis ced In an 
absolutely general way (not only in comparing one stage wit 4 6-10. ire 

i i h item of behavior that is part of that stage wi 
but also in comparing coc 11 action—that is to say, all movement, 
ensuing behavior), one can say that а боса, Neither the child nor the adult 
all thought, or all emotion—responds ne | act unless impelled by a motive; 
executes any external or even entirely interna’ ас lementary need, an 
this motive can always be translated into a need (an ele y > 


interest, a question, etc.). х P А 
Аз Claparède (1951) ie shoi: a € үз ea S ык 
disequilibrium: there is need when som : S ted 
within us (physically or mentally) is changed and gua ian pear д 
as a function of this change. For example, honet ej blectwill lead toa need 
search for nourishment or rest; e d dre mc н or a theoretical 
to play, which in turn has practical ends, or 1t eae? nes, to sympathize, or will 
problem, A casual word will excite the need к wth кате interest of our own. 
engender reserve or opposition rp ene tisfied, that is to say, when 
Conversely, action terminates when a need is pre cm has provoked the 
equilibrium is re-established a a кни и dhe шгойисцоп of бз 
ne ntal organization Sep replying to a question or 
р У REN esr. playing or reaching AE A tie, or 
resolving a problem, imitating а tions that, in the preceding 
RaR one’s point of view are all aa i ~ isonet i tened A 
examples vill put an end to the pu disequilibrated by the transfor- 
any iven moment, one can йш удо il E d and each new behavior 
Жааш: that arise Зи the external or Maren (s alio in moving toward a 
consists not only in re-establishing i geil Be enlace: 
more stable equilibrium than that whic prec d ша] искат alae 
jon consists of a continuous ап Peres h f truc- 
аа А ревно, For this reason, in these Lage р бея кое be 
tion, the successive mental sucas that en сег Map UR ay en 
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advance upon its predecessor. It must be understood, however, that this func- 
tional mechanism, general though it may be, does not explain the content or 
the structure of the various needs, since each of them is related to the organiza- 
tion of the particular stage that is being considered. For example, the sight of 
the same object will occasion very different questions in the small child who is 
still incapable of classification from those of the older child whose ideas are more 
extensive and systematic. The interests of a child at any given moment depend 
on the system of ideas he has acquired plus his affective inclinations, and he 
tends to fulfill his interests in the direction of greater equilibrium. 

Before examining the details of development we must try to find that which 
is common to the needs and interests present at all ages. One can say, in regard 
to this, that all needs tend first of all to incorporate things and people into the 
subject’s own activity, i.e., to “assimilate” the external world into the structures 
that have already been constructed, and secondly to readjust these structures 
as a function of subtle transformations, i.e., to “accommodate” them to external 
objects. From this point of view, all mental life, as indeed all organic life, tends 
progressively to assimilate the surrounding environment. This incorporation 
is effected thanks to the structures of psychic organs whose scope of action 
becomes more and more extended. Initially, perception and elementary move- 
ment (prehension, etc.) are concerned with objects that are close and viewed 
statically ; then later, memory and practical intelligence permit the repre- 
sentation of earlier states of the object as well as the anticipation of their future 


states resulting from as yet unrealized transformations. Still later intuitive 
thought reinforces these two abilities, Logical intelligence 


crete operations and ultimately of abstract deduction term 
by making the subject master of events that are far distan 
At each of these levels the mind fulfills the same function, which is to incorporate 
the universe to itself, but the nature of assimilation varies, i.e., the successive 
modes of incorporation evolve from those of perception and movement to those 
of the higher mental operations. 

In assimilating objects, action and thought must accommodate to these 
objects; they must adjust to external variation. 
of assimilation and accommodation may ђе са 
general form of psychological equilibrium, and the 


in the guise of con- 
inates this evolution 
t in space and time. 
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Appendix 
Height and 
Weight 
Interpretation 
Charts 


ssible to show graphically a child's status as to height 
e. If two or more measurements are made, 


shown graphically. 


These charts make it po H 
and weight for any one measurement of siz ) р 
Separated by a time interval, the child’s progress will also be 


How to Measure Weight and Height Accurately 


Use a beam-type platform scale. Weigh the child without shoes, barefoot, or 
in stockings, wearing minimal clothing, underwear or gym clothes. For children 
under 24 months, recumbent length is measured between the crown of the head 
and the bottom of the heel, with the back flat, the knees extended, and the soles 
of the feet at right angles with the ankles. For children above two, stature is 
measured as standing height. Without shoes, the feet should be together. Have the 
child stand normally erect, chin tucked in, eyes looking straight ahead. Stature is 

d a horizontal board or bar firmly touching the 


the distance between the floor ап à 
crown of the head. Up to 36 months, record weight to the nearest quarter kilo (250 
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grams) and height to the nearest centimeter. At older ages, the nearest kilogram 
and the nearest centimeter are close enough. 


GRAPHING HEIGHT AND WEIGHT STATUS 


On the day he was measured, Carl was 7 years and 4 months old. His stature 
was 122 centimeters and his weight 22 kilograms. To plot his growth status, first 
find on the age scale of the weight graph a point one third of the way between 7 
and 8 years. Imagine a line drawn vertically upward to the point where it inter- 
sects with another imaginary horizontal line drawn through a point on the weight 
scale at 22. Put a dot on the graph at this point. Similarly, find the imaginary 
vertical line at the bottom of the height scale. Put a dot at the point where that line 
intersects with an imaginary horizontal line through 122 centimeters. Each of these 
dots falls just below the 50th percentile line on the graph. These show that Carl is 


slightly below the average child of 7 years and 4 months, slightly lighter and slightly 
shorter; he is neither heavy nor light for his height. 


GRAPHING HEIGHT AND WEIGHT PROGRESS 


On his eighth birthday Carl weighs 25 kilograms and is 126 centimeters tall. 
As in the earlier measurement, put a pencil dot on the eight-year vertical line 
where it intersects with the imaginary line through 25 kilograms on the weight 
graph, and the imaginary line through 126 centimeters on the height graph. Lines 


connecting the two pairs of dots are roughly parallel with the printed 50th per- 
centile lines. In the eight months between measurements Carl grew proportionately 
in height and weight. 


EVALUATION OF WEIGHT AND HEIGHT MEASUREMENTS 


If the points representing a child’s height and weight are not about the same 
distance above or below the same percentile curve, the difference may indicate 
that the child is normally slender or normally stocky. If the difference between the 


stature and weight percentile is more than 25 i his 
n 
or her health should be made. percentiles, a further check о 


Normal progress in height and weight gives lines for such a child that stay 
roughly ы вате distance from adjacent printed lines on the graph. When the lines 
go steeply up, or if one goes up and the other is nearly horizontal, a medical in- 


vestigation of the child’s healt iti А 
аре at 11, a child’ ealth or nutritional condition is called for. Around the 


5 lines may cross the pri i 
age o | in i ^ 
individual differen printed percentile lines, because there 


ces in the timi 
child's lines may go u iming and strength of the puberal growth spurt- ^ 


P More steeply for 1 н izonta 
than the printed lines. ud a period of time, or be more horizo 
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Girls’ Stature and Weight by Age Percentiles: Ages 2 to 18 Years 
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Boys’ Stature and Weight by Age Percentiles: Ages 2 to 18 Years 
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Appendix ID 
Vaccination 
Schedule 


This schedule for first vaccinations is based on recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American Academy of Pediatrics. A first test 
for TB (tuberculosis) may be recommended at one year. Your physician may 
suggest a slightly different schedule suitable for your individual child. And recom- 

ience gains new knowledge. 


mendations change from time to time as $C 


Age for 

Disease No. of Doses First Series Booster 
Di i 2 months At 4 to 6 years— 
Te x A doses 4 months before entering 
Whooping 6 months school. As recom- 
Cough 18 months mended by physician. 
Polio 4 doses 2 months At 4 to 6 years— 

(Oral 4 months before entering 

vaccine) 6 months school. As recom- 

18 months mended by physician. 

Rubella 1 vaccination After 1 year None 

(German 

measles) 
Measles 1 vaccination 1 to 12 years None 
Mumps 1 vaccination 1 to 12 years None 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Life. 
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